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Quality Beyond Specification 
at ... for America’s Multiplying Motels 
‘a ; 





RHEEM-RICHMOND 


The Fastest Growing Name in Plumbing Fixtures 


Fast spreading over America’s highways are today’s advanced examples of luxury lodging . . . motels. 
And more and more of them present good examples of RHEEM-RICHMOND Quality in 
Plumbing Fixtures. This is Quality that goes all the way from basic materials and design through 
careful manufacture by old line craftsmen—including the finest quality control inspection system in the 
industry. It is available in a complete line . . . commercial, institutional and residential . . . featuring 
an exceptional choice of seven matched colors plus ‘“Whiter -White.”’ 


Please write for specification literature. K | C Hi M 0 N D 
c@ 
Ne 


PLUMBING FIXTURES DIVISION 


Rheem Manufacturing Company, Metuchen, New Jersey 
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Forum 


Design by Ray Komai 
based on laminated 
timber detail 

(story, page 139). 


Editorial, subscription, and 
advertising data. 


Advertising index. 
VOLUME III, NUMBER 2 


Published monthly by Time INc., 


9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 


Entered as second-class matter 

at New York, N.Y. and at 

additional mailing offices. 

Subscription price $6.50 a year. 

© 1959 Time Inc. All rights reserved. 


Precision amid chaos 102 


I, M. Pei sets a poised Franklin National Bank building on Long Island. 


How to site a school 117 


Balanced on rolling ground, the two elements of this junior high in Need- 
ham, Mass. are bridged and combined by The Architects Collaborative. 


The motor-pool Hilton 122 


Guests at San Francisco’s Hilton, as projected by Architect William 
Tabler, will be able to drive up a ramp to park at bedside. 


Saying nothing, going nowhere 134 


Washington's controversial new Senate Office Building has worse faults 
than high cost: it fails to dramatize how government works—a criticism. 


CITY BUILDING 


Blockbuster in Dallas 94 


Welton Becket’s Southland Center brings height and epen space to down- 
town Dallas. But a pedestrian tour of the city, described on page 99, shows 
that it takes more than a heap of giant-sized bwildings to make a city. 


Miami Beach: Dream Dump, U.S.A. 131 


The Beach’s unconsciously cruel parody of modern architecture—a gallery. 


Business in a botanical garden 108 


If every downtown had an attraction like Copenhagen’s Tivoli Garden, more 
people and more dollars would come to rest and play in the city. 


BUSINESS OF BUILDING 


The 100 biggest architects 114 


Since last year’s volume rankings, time has wrought interesting changes. 


Revolution in hospitals 127 


Changes in medical concepts and practice are shaping a revolutionary in 
strument—the total center—and a ten-year boom in hospital building. 


TECHNOLOGY 


Wood moves out of the woods 138 


Such is the vigor of long overdue research in wood and of the structures 
that have resulted, it is almost as if a new material had been invented. 





olass is a chief 


visual element in your 


design, then the beauty 


of that glass should be 
a major concern in 


your specification. 
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BELEEEREEREEE= 
PELEEEREEREES® 
TEERRRRREEEEE= 


Beauty of glass is largely a matter of 
the reflections seen in it. Wiggly 
reflections—which mar beauty—are 
minimized with plate glass. 
Twin-ground plate glass gives you the 
truest reflections. And you always 
get twin-ground plate glass when you 
specify L‘O-F 4" Parallel-O-Plate® 
or Parallel-O-Grey®. 
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The Chase Manhattan Bank 

head office building, New York. 

Windows: L’O-F Parallel-O-Plate Glass. 
Architects: Skidmore, Owings and Merrill, 
New York. 

General Contractor: Turner Construction Co., 


New York. 


‘a PARALLEL-O-PLATE GLASS 


LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD GLASS CO. a Great Name in Glaso 
TOLEDO 3, OHIO 
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You pay no more for unequalled SLOAN quality... 


ore than just a diaphragm! 


¢ Research is constantly employed at Sloan finding ways to 


make our Flush Valves better. The Segment Diaphragm is one re- 
sult. This diaphragm costs a lot more to make, but we know it is a 
superior product which adds to that bonus of quality you expect 
from Sloan. 

® Called the A-56-A, it is made of natural rubber vulcanized 
with brass reinforcements. Rubber? Yes, we’ve found it best by far. 
Rubber is actually preserved by water—not deteriorated by it—and 
the flexing action prolongs its life. 

¢ Not all the improvements we adopt from research make 
our headlines, but the Flush Valves we make today are better than 
ever. We know they’ve got to be to merit the continued confidence 
of those who specify, select and install them. And since you can 


have Sloan quality at no extra cost—why not make sure you get it. 


SLOAN FLUSH VALVES 
cS 


SLOAN VALVE COMPANY : 4300 WEST LAKE STREET > CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS 





MOSES 
‘The truth is mighty .. ."* 
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ALFRED EISENSTAEDT—LIFE 


New York’s Title I revelations threaten to 
rewrite the ‘‘Moses version” of slum clearance 


For ten years, New York’s $1 billion 
slum clearance program—the nation’s 
biggest—has been the personal pre- 
serve of one man: 70-year-old Robert 
Moses, long the juggler of a hatful of 
New York construction activities. As 
chairman of the Mayor’s Committee on 
Slum Clearance, Moses has run the 
program with his usual perverse 
truculence and iron-fisted dominance. 
But last month, the dictatorship was 
cracking apart, revealing the usual 
symptoms of an autocracy too long in 
power—e.g. a virtual monopoly on com- 
mittee work by a small group of favor- 
ites, an apparent tendency to overlook 
shoddy practices of some private spon- 
sors of Title I projects, and a pre- 
auction selection of sponsors which 
in effect by-passes New York State’s 
legal requirement for public bids on 
Title I slum land. 

The inadequacies of the city’s Title I 
program began to get widespread notice 
nearly two months ago, when it was 
revealed that a bank, whose president, 
Thomas J. Shanahan, is also vice chair- 
man of the Slum Clearance Commit- 
tee, had made a $3 million con- 
struction loan to a sponsor, and also 
applied for insurance on a larger per- 
manent mortgage loan. Shanahan has 
the responsibility for checking the 
financial reputation of potential spon- 
sors. Mayor Robert F. Wagner called 
Shanahan’s action in allowing the bank 
to make the loan a “mistake in judg- 
ment,” and then, anticipating a favorite 
Moses gambit, said he would “give it 
serious consideration” if Moses, who 
backed Shanahan unequivocally, wanted 
to resign. (Moses so far has not off- 
ered to quit.) 

Moses’ peculiar approach to slum 
clearance, and the influence of a small 
group of political figures in the Title I 
program, was emphasized by the next 
flurry of headlines, involving a rel- 
atively small project, Soundview, in 
the Bronx. Representative Paul A. Fino 
(R, N.Y.) and Representative John V. 
Lindsay (R, N. Y.) asked that Congress 
investigate Title I because of the han- 
dling of this project. Fino charged 
that a secretary in Lawyer Monroe 
Goldwater’s office was the “dummy” 
owner of most of the land, which had 
designated a slum clearance area. He 
also charged that the real owners stood 


to gain a “windfall profit” on land 
bought for $500,000 and appraised at 
$1.3 million. Moses denied that this was 
so. Goldwater, one-time campaign man- 
ager for Wagner, named the real own- 
ers—a group of businessmen, most of 
whom have been his clients. It was also 
reported that Goldwater had written to 
Moses, asking him to act quickly on the 
Soundview project, because if he did 
not, Goldwater knew a possible pur- 
chaser who wanted to put “high in- 
come” apartments on the property. In 
effect, Goldwater was giving Moses the 
choice of getting a Title I project under 
way or of seeing private builders de- 
velop the site on their own—without 
a subsidy. 

The earlier history of Soundview is 
equally singular. In 1953, a group of 
investors proposed to build private 
housing on the site, and to give the 
city part of the area for an extension 
of a park, in return for a tax abate- 
ment. The Board of Estimate dis- 
approved this scheme, and in 1956 the 
Slum Clearance Committee declared 
Soundview a Title I site. Moses said 
last month that work has already 
started on the park extension. 

As a result of the blowup over 
Soundview, the federal Housing and 
Home Finance Agency suspended all 
federal payments for the project, and 
Regional Administrator Walter Fried 
flatly stated: “If it appears there has 
been speculation here, we will not 
approve the project.” 

Perhaps the weirdest, most inexplic- 
able, and as yet unexplained dealings 
between the Slum Clearance Committee 
and a sponsor occurred in negotiations 
for the NYU-Bellevue project. James 
Scheuer, a well-known urban renewal 
developer in Washington, St. Louis, and 
other cities, made a proposal for the 
land. But the Slum Clearance Commit- 
tee turned down Scheuer’s proposal in 
favor of a sponsor with relatively little 
experience as a builder, and a compara- 
tively skimpy financial background. 
And this was done despite Scheuer’s 
offer to top the other sponsor’s final bid 
for the land by over $400,000. (The 
committee claimed Scheuer’s bid was 
one day late.) 

The most ironic feature of the NYU- 
Bellevue project is that the sponsor 
never did clear the site as required, 
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but collected $2 million in slum rentals 
for three years, then sold out to Wil- 
liam Zeckendorf’s Webb & Knapp, Inc. 
for almost exactly what he paid origin- 
ally. The only real loser in the deal was 
New York City—it not only got less 
money for the site originally, but it lost 
tax revenue it would have gained had 
the project been completed. This fol- 
lowed the same pattern as the Man- 
hattantown project, where the original 
sponsor failed to clear the site in five 
years, collected $6 million in slum 
rentals, paid handsome fees to friends 
and relatives of the investors in the 
project, including Title I Architect 
Melvin E. Kessler (page 13), and then 
also sold out to Webb & Knapp. 


Although less indicative of funda- 
mental weakness in Moses’ slum clear- 
ance procedures than some other proj- 
ects, the one that may cause Moses the 
most trouble is the Mid-Harlem project. 
It was revealed last month that one of 
the sponsors tentatively designated by 
the Slum Clearance Committee was 
Louis Pokrass, who has been identified 
as a former business associate of gam- 
bler Frank Costello. Shanahan, who 
checked Pokrass’ background and re- 
sources, had once noted a “delicate situ- 
ation” concerning Pokrass’ background 
that caused a potential co-sponsor to 
pull out of the project. But Shanahan 
later said that all he knew was that 
Pokrass allegedly had a_ bootlegging 
background, which Pokrass had denied, 
but was not aware that Pokrass had 
been an associate of Costello’s. Mayor 
Wagner, when apprised of the Pokrass 
situation, said he was “dissatisfied” 
with Shanahan’s investigation, and 
ruled Pokrass out as sponsor of the 
project. 

The month-long string of revelations 
about Title I has perhaps shaken Moses’ 
position more than any of the past 
storms he has so far weathered. The 
Citizens Union has called for his re- 
signation, and other civic groups have 
asked a thorough overhaul of Title I 
procedures, at least. (The House Sub- 
committee on Housing will start a full- 
fledged investigation of Title I opera- 
tions in the whole nation, but, sig- 
nificantly, will hold its hearings in 
New York in the fall.) 

Because of the attention focused on 
Title I in New York, some observers 
feel that the program may fall under 
a cloud in all large cities. But New 
York has been a unique situation from 
the start, and its very singularity has 
contributed most to its present trouble. 
No other big city program has been 
so dominated by one figure, and this 


is at the heart of the problem. As the 
Citizens’ Housing and Planning Council 
said last month: “Citizens of New York 
have for many years been enjoying 
the real benefits conferred by their 
one-man substitute for citizen activity. 
They have watched the growth of a 
magnificent complex of highways, parks, 
bridges, and housing, while scarcely 
being called upon to help. The price for 
the service is now being felt; it 


amounts to an atrophy of that faculty 
for balanced judgment that is a product 
of the sharing of actual responsibility.” 


The unique Moses 


Moses’ procedures are unique. In 
other cities, sponsors are not first 
chosen, then, in effect, confirmed by 
“public” auction for slum land. In no 
other city are sponsors responsible for 
clearing the slum land they have 
bought, and thus no other city has had 
situations such as Manhattantown and 
NYU-Bellevue, where sponsors were al- 
lowed to drain off profits from slum 
rentals, then sell out when pressure 
developed to get on with the project. 
Moses, who has always been a law unto 
himself, has not taken much time or 
trouble to coordinate slum clearance 
with other city development programs, 
although, as City Construction Coordi- 
nator, this would seem logically to be 
his function. In fact, last month, Mayor 
Wagner appointed several city officials 
to draft a “master plan” for compre- 
hensive slum redevelopment. Moses, 
who has done nothing toward the reha- 
bilitation of slum housing, which is 
one of the city’s pressing needs, was a 
significant absentee from this group. 

One sponsor recalls that when he 
first went to Moses in Title I’s early 
stages, expressing an interest in rede- 
velopment, Moses laid out before him 
a map of the city showing slum sites, 
and said, in effect, “Pick one.” This 
is in contrast to other cities where 
redevelopment usually proceeds on an 
orderly schedule based upon the city’s 
most pressing needs. 

The group of politicians and hangers- 
on that has made Title I its own 
special preserve, either with Moses’ 
apparent sanction or in consequence of 
his lack of everyday contact with the 
program, have caused severe damage 
to the future of Title I in New York, 
yet have acted within the framework 
of the rules. Last month, Moses said 
“no full tax-paying speculative spon- 
sors will be found and to that extent 
Title I is a dead duck.” Yet when such 
legitimate sponsors were available in 
the past, they were frozen out of proj- 


ects by the prechoice system, which 
has too often resulted in sponsors 
whose zeal in slum clearance is ques- 
tionable. And Moses’ statement has 
been disputed by two other Slum Clear- 
ance Committee members, James Felt 
and J. Clarence Davis Jr., as well as 
by the mayor himself. A leading build- 
er’s group was also quick to announce 
its interest in Title I. What Moses 
really was saying, of course, was that 
if the game was not played his way, it 
obviously could not work. Despite his 
huffing, it now looks as though it may 
no longer be played entirely his way. 

Mayor Wagner has announced plans 
to expand the Slum Clearance Commit- 
tee, probably by adding City Admin- 
istrator Charles F. Preusse, and he 
promised last month to “pull up the 
reins” on Moses. But, just because 
Title I may get a badly needed over- 
haul, it does not mean that the program 
will be any less productive. James Felt, 
who heads the Urban Renewal Board 
guiding the city’s lone rehabilitation 
project, and who has often been at 
loggerheads with Moses over policies 
and procedures, predicted last month 
that “Title I has a great future in this 
city and its program will continue.” 
But Robert Moses, in the midst of 
scattering invective at his critics with 
undiminished vigor, made perhaps the 
best prediction of all: “The truth is 
mighty and shall prevail.” 





MOSS PHOTOGRAPHY 


SAN FRANCISCO’S CROWN ZELLERBACH 
headquarters is nearing completion in the 
city’s financial district. The 20-story building, 
designed by Hertzka & Knowles and Skid- 
more, Owings & Merrill, has blue-green glass 
curtain wall, and will have more than an acre 
of landscaped ground around it. Elevators and 
service facilities are clumped in a concrete 
core, faced with mosaic tile. 





AIA meets in New Orleans, debates integration of art 
and technology, muffles segregation of own members 


About 2,000 architects moved into New 
Orleans six weeks ago for the annual 
convention of the American Institute of 
Architects. Like other conventioneers, 
they shot pictures of the French Quar- 
ter, batted around Bourbon Street, and 
generally had a fine time. 

The segregation problem promised to 
be the only controversy at the conven- 
tion, and at least two chapters had 
indicated they would make a vigorous 
fight to prevent any future AIA meet- 
ings in segregated cities, where not all 
membeis of the profession could par- 
ticipate freely and fully. But, by elabo- 
rate néw rules and backstage maneu- 
vering, a floor fight was avoided, and, 
indeed,“ most members were never 
even aware that the issue was in the 
vicinity. In the business meeting, the 
resolutions, unread, were referred for 
further action to the board of directors. 

Only two of the featured speakers at 
New Orleans referred to the issue. 

Walter Gropius, 76-year-old former 
Bauhaus director and refugee from 
Nazi tyranny, spoke one forthright sen- 
tence in his speech accepting the insti- 
tute’s gold medal: “I only wish I could 
live long enough to be able to attend a 
future AIA convention in New Orleans 
trom which the shadow of segregation, 
which now so deeply disturbs our 
minds, has at last been removed.” The 
other speaker was Minoru Yamasaki, 
who made some off-the-cuff comments 
following a striking slide exhibition of 
work: “Being of a racial minority ... 
I understand the problem, I think, per- 
haps more than others may, and I think 
it is terribly important that all of us in 
this area where we are aspiring to 
build a really ideal environment should 
do it with ideal methods. I hope we can 
overcome this kind of situation in the 
future so that we can use all of our 
talent and proudly so.” Yamasaki was 
roundly applauded. 

Keynoter Edward Durell Stone made 
a plea for practical leadership. Pointing 
out that architects are underpaid and 
undervalued, he called for architects to 
show “more leadership in community 
and city planning.” He also suggested 
a national licensing system, and aboli- 
tion of state licenses. But his most 
provocative proposal was that the 
“great oil and automobile industries 
try to resolve some of the problems 
they have created.” Specifically, Stone 
asked that the giants in these indus- 
tries finance planning studies for both 
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city and countryside, “since the destiny 
of the individual and the future useful- 
ness of the motorcar are deeply in- 
volved.” 

Within the framework of the over-all 
theme of the conference — design — 
there were two constant undercurrents : 
the role of tradition and experience in 
modern design, and the danger of archi- 
tects becoming too enchanted with, and 
dependent upon, the glistening results 
of technology. Some criticism was di- 
rected at what seemed a lack of under- 
standing and recognition of tradition. 
Paul Thiry maintained that “A means 
must be found to impress the design 
fraternity with the importance of the 
continuity of architecture.” Gropius 
said: “Tradition . . . has meant captur- 
ing the real spirit of a certain region 


GROPIUS WITH AIA PRES. RICHARDS 


as it evolves through long interaction 
between the natural setting, the type 
of people who inhabit it, and the domi- 
nant spiritual and practical factors 
that determine their way of life. Ap- 
proached in this way, any major shift 
in the production techniques and social 
order of such a region should find ex- 
pression in its architecture so that the 
living issues can be read from its lines 
as well as those of the past.” 

The most provocative arguments over 
design came on a panel featuring Philip 
Johnson, William L. Pereira, Charles 
E. Pratt of Vancouver, B.C., and Yama- 
saki. Johnson maintained that modern 
architecture “‘as we know it” was fad- 
ing. Pereira and Yamasaki disagreed, 
rather countered that it was under- 
going a drastic change, with techno- 
logical design methods threatening to 


LEON TRICE 


News 


cont'd 


overwhelm the intrinsic romanticism of 
the artist. Pereira warned: “We are so 
afraid of being labeled artists that we 
are in danger of becoming only arti- 
sans. . . . If we aren’t careful, we'll 
soon be replaced by considerably more 
efficient devices. Obviously the day 
of uutomated architecture is not far 
off, especially if we continue to talk 
and act like articulate, well-tailored 
machines rather than men.” 

Yamasaki, who smilingly recalled 
that Johnson had twitted him about his 
recent “perpendicular Gothic” designs, 
spoke of several “preoccupations” he 
has in design. Among these are “de- 
light—more play of sun and shadow, 
more interesting textures, taking ad- 
vantage of the silhouette against the 
sky, . .” and “serenity,” carried out 
“within the means of the technology 
we have.” 

Delegates to the convention re- 
elected John Noble Richards to a second 
term as president, and re-elected Philip 
Will Jr. and Henry L. Wright to the 
first and second vice presidents, respec- 
tively. Raymond S. Kastendieck of 
Gary, Indiana won out over three other 
candiates and was re-elected treasurer, 
but Secretary Edward L. Wilson of Ft. 
Worth, Texas lost his post to J. Roy 
Carroll Jr. of Philadelphia. 





Compromise housing bill 
vetoed by Eisenhower 


Housing industry leaders were abashed 
last month when President Eisenhower 
vetoed the compromise housing bill— 
one that most of the industry felt was 
inadequate in the first place (ForuM, 
July ’59). Carl T. Mitnick, president 
of the National Association of Home 
Builders, called the veto “a severe and 
unwarranted blow to the housing needs 
of the American people,” and Repre- 
sentative Albert Rains (D, Ala.), who 
had a key role in the legislation, said 
angrily: “The President’s action is an 
attempt to block any further efforts to 
rid our cities of blight, or to build 
homes for the elderly at rents which 
they can afford.” In Los Angeles, where 
the annual U.S. Conference of Mayors’ 
was meeting, Philadelphia’s Mayor 
Richardson Dilworth said the Presi- 
dent’s veto represented a stubborn re- 
fusal by our government to face up to 
the fact that we are and will continue 
to be an urban people.” 

Eisenhower vetoed the compromise 
bill, which called for an estimated $2.2 
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Architects for the six new Science Center Buildings, 
University of Georgia; Abreu and Robeson, Aeck & 
Associates, and Toombs Amisano & Wells, Atlanta, 
Ga. General Contractors: Daniels Construction Co., 
Greenville, S. C. and Birmingham, Ala. H. W. Ivey 
Construction Co., Atlanta, Ga. Typical interiors of the 
Physics Building are shown at the left. 





LEGEND 

1. Physics Building 

2. Mathematics, Geography 

and Geology Building 
. Chemistry Building 
. Biological Sciences Building 

F en ¥ . Animal Sciences Building 
. Food Technology Building 


NEW UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA SCIENCE CENTER 


is being completely equipped with KEWAUNEE-TECHNICAL 
LABORATORY FURNITURE AND EQUIPMENT 


Working in the closest cooperation with the three 
Atlanta architectural firms and University officials, it 
was possible to plan for several economics resulting 
in impressive savings. This coordinated approach to 
integral building of science facilities well typifies the 
State of Georgia's forward approach to better edu- 
cation and modern living to better serve business 
and industry. 


sik al * You'll find this 
| Book Most —- ! 
Pe ‘tn Write po syed -_ 
Catalog 57 
KEWAUNEE 


Mtg. Co., 5086 South Center Street, Adrian, Michigan 


TECHNICAL 


Technical Furniture inc., 3008 W. Front St., Statesville, W. C. 





billion of spending, including the 40- 
year authorizations for 190,000 new 
public housing units, almost completely 
on fiscal grounds. He termed the bill 
“excessive . . . extravagant .. . infla- 
tionary ... defective,” and also balked 
because “many provisions of the bill, 
instead of stimulating private invest- 
ment, would drive private credit from 
areas where it is urgently needed.” The 
President contends that $900 million 
over two years is too much for urban 
renewal, and he is against the direct 
loan program for housing of the elderly 
and against public housing altogether. 
He reiterated his argument that states 
and cities should shoulder more of the 
cost of urban renewal. 

What Eisenhower wants is the bare- 
bones program he _ enunciated last 
January: new authority for Federal 
Housing Administration mortgage in- 
surance, renewal of the Capehart mili- 
tary housing program, and _ urban 
renewal grants on a $250 million per 
year basis, with a rising share paid 
by the states and cities. He also wants 
the public housing program to expire. 

Eisenhower is expected to stand fast 
on his demands, despite anomalies in 
his veto message. His stand against 
renewal funds, for instance, was taken 
despite existence of a backlog of over 
$500 million in capital grant applica- 
tions, and despite the fact that there 
was no new authorization at all last 
year. Thus, the program that the Presi- 
dent vetoed would have averaged out 
to only $300 million a year for three 
years. Democratic leaders in Congress 
realize that they probably cannot over- 
ride the veto, and, although they have 
not discarded the chance of an over- 
ride attempt completely, they are 
already considering new legislation. 
Republicans have rushed to introduce 
a bill conforming closely to the Presi- 
dent’s recommendations, but the Demo- 
cratic-controlled housing subcommittees 
probably will pigeonhole it. The Repub- 
lican measure asks $600 million a year 
for two years for renewal grants ($350 
million this year, the rest in fiscal 
1961), extend FHA authority and 
ignore public housing. The Mayors’ 
Conference scored the Republican sub- 
stitute bill as “inadequate” last month, 
and asked Congress to hold public hear- 
ings on the veto, with an eye to mus- 
tering more public support for a bigger 
and better bill. The Senate started such 
hearings late last month. 

The Democratic leaders are now on 
the spot. They have cut back their 
original housing bill so much that it 
caused a split in the party, and still 
they were unable to get it passed. They 
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realize that the veto could not be over- 
ridden in the House, and possibly not 
even in the Senate. So they have to 
come up with an entirely new measure 
that will suit the President, yet attempt 
to save face politically somehow. Mean- 
while, the backlog of urban renewal 





Wright’s legacy: 
culture in 
the Southwest 


Frank Lloyd Wright loved the sun- 
splashed, golden-brown Southwest as 
well as he did his native green Wis- 
consin. For 25 years he made his 
winter headquarters in the desert near 
Scottsdale, Arizona, and had an abiding 
wish to do something great in that 
state. His most ambitious effort was 
the rejected project for an Arizona 
State Capitol near Phoenix (Forum, 
Apr. ’57). But Wright’s wish may yet 
come true. Last month, his plans for 
a new cultural center for Arizona State 
University at Tempe were unveiled, 
and were met with almost unanimous 
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applications piles up, the public housing 
program languishes in a bureaucratic 
torpor, and the infant housing-for-the- 
elderly program seems doomed before 
it gets out of the crib. So far, the 
biggest losers in the political battle 
over housing have been cities. 


THE ARIZONA STATE U. CULTURAL CEN. 
TER (above), designed by Frank Lioyd Wright, 
will have a 3,300 seat auditorium (top picture), 
and a theater-recital hall (lower picture) for 
student productions. Similar to the theater is 
Wright's design for the Dallas Theater Center, 
shown below, which is nearing completion. 
The latter will be used for graduate dramatics 
courses for Baylor U., as well as for com- 
munity and repertory productions. 
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J-M Micro-Flexboard takes an array of outdoor and indoor finishes. 


J-M Micro-FLEXBOARD’ 
Cuts Costs—stays rigidly flat—holds to stable dimensions 


Down GO CURTAIN-WALL costs. Up 
go the opportunities to use the new- 
est finish materials without disap- 
pointment. 

Johns-Manville Micro-Flexboard 
provides a rigid, buckle-free, strong- 
as-stone base that stays flat in service. 
Face it with porcelain on metal, with 
wood veneer, with ceramic tile, with 
textured metal, with plastic; it be- 
comes a handsome, lightweight wall. 


It can be laminated on one side or on 
both sides. It can be combined with 
insulating core materials. 
Johns-Manville Micro-F lexboard is 
an asbestos-cement sheet compressed 
to great strength and toughness. It 
ranges in thickness from 0.115’ to 
0.250’’—comes in sheets 4’ wide by 8’, 
10’ and 12’. Length, width, thickness 
and surface smoothness are held to 
exceptionally close tolerances. 


With Micro-Flexboard, laminators 
and finishers can provide architects 
and decorators with wall panels that 
meet design requirements and struc- 
tural specifications with complete 
satisfaction. 

To learn how Micro-Flexboard can 
help on your project, call your lami- 
nator or fabricator, or write to Johns- 
Manville, Box 158, New York 16, 
N. Y. In Canada, Port Credit, Ont. 


JOHNS -MANVILLE 


Jouns-Manvine Jj) 


PRODUCTS 





initial acclaim. University President 
Grady Gammage said that the plan, if 
realized, would provide Arizona with 
one project representing the work of 
the “world’s leading architect of our 
age.” Lynn Laney, a member of the 
state board of regents, said that he 
hopes “the final effort of this world- 
famous architect is given a fair ap- 
praisal by the citizens of Arizona.” 

The board of regents, which unoffi- 
cially estimates the project will cost 
$7.5 million, unanimously voted to allow 
Gammage to continue having additional 
plans and specifications drawn. (Gam- 
mage says that Wright finished the 
plans just before he was taken to a 
hospital in Phoenix, where he died last 
April.) But the board has not yet 
approved final cost figures, and the 
money must then be appropriated by 
the state legislature. While two board 
members questioned the design (“It 
looks like Disneyland,” said one), there 
is no organized opposition to the plan. 
Gammage and a majority of the re- 
gents are wholeheartedly in favor of 
it, believe it will be started by 1961. 

The Tempe plan calls for a complex 
consisting of an auditorium (top pic- 
ture, above), an art gallery and new 
art department building, a music build- 
ing, and a recital hall. (The latter build- 
ing is almost a dead ringer for Wright’s 
recent design for the nearly completed 
Dallas Theater Center—see page 9). The 
auditorium, which has much of the 
flavor of Wright’s design for the Bagh- 
dad Opera House (FORUM, May ’58) 
will seat 3,300, and will be of concrete, 
with terrace roof fountains, and dome- 
roofed parking areas nearby. Wright 
has designed a football-shaped art gal- 
lery, with other art facilities stacked 
in three levels. 

While Wright admirers in Arizona 
hopefully plan their cultural center, 
Wright admirers in Dallas this month 
watched final labors on a _ $900,000 
theater, which will be a base for reper- 
tory, as well as a teaching and research 
facility for the graduate school of Bay- 
lor University, a research laboratory, 
and center for various community facil- 
ities. Fittingly, Baylor’s famed Drama 
Dept. head, Professor Paul Baker, 
noted for his stage and television work, 
will be director of the new Theater 
Center. Backers of the Dallas Theater 
still must raise about $350,000, but 
are confident it will be done. 

Wright’s design for the theater elimi- 
nates the typical proscenium in favor 
of a revolving circular stage, with sta- 
tionary wings extending toward the 
audience. Seats are arranged in three 
sections, in a traditional pattern, but 
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backstage is built in three levels, pro- 
viding two dressing-room levels and 
a reception room. The theater is sched- 
uled to be open next month, with the 
first students enrolling about mid- 
month. The first repertory production 
is scheduled for December. 





Strike threatens bright 
building outlook 


The heavy cloud of an industry-wide 
steel strike hung over an otherwise 
bright building outlook last month. Al- 
though steel plants were shut down by 
mid-July, industry spokesmen  esti- 
mated that there was enough steel in 
warehouses to supply users for two to 
three months, depending on their needs. 
The supply of structural shapes seems 
good in most areas, particularly in New 
York City, the biggest user of such 
steel, but in some cities there may be 
a shortage of steel reinforcing bars if 
the strike lasts more than six weeks. 

Another strike briefly stopped con- 
struction volume in the nation’s num- 
ber one building center, the New York 
City area, where concrete truck drivers 
walked out, resulting in a layoff of 
100,000 construction workers. Highway 
building and other heavy construction 
outside Manhattan came to a halt, as 
well as office construction in Manhat- 
tan. But the drivers settled the strike 
after a three-week break. 

Were it not for the unsettling fact of 
the strikes, the building outlook would 
still be good. Contract awards by mid- 
year were running about 17 per cent 
above 1958. Construction expenditures 
were about 15 per cent higher in the 
first six months than they were in the 
same period of last year, and were run- 
ning at a seasonally adjusted annual 
rate of $55 billion, 12 per cent higher 
than last year’s actual total of $49 
billion. However, construction econo- 
mists predict that this gap will narrow 
as the year wears on, particularly as 
home building slows down. 

Physical volume of construction in 
the first five months was 12 per cent 
ahead of the same period of 1958, al- 
though building costs are still edging 
higher (ForuM, July ’59). While lum- 
ber prices, which had been the key 
factor in the building cost increase 
early this year, tailed off somewhat, 
other building costs rose. And the whole 
construction industry is glumly antici- 
pating higher prices for steel and 
aluminum as a result of the current 
negotiations in those industries. 
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A huge glass dome is planned by 
Soviet builders for Moscow’s Dynamo 
Stadium, according to reports last 
month. The 60,000-seat stadium would 
be among the largest covered arenas 
in the world when completed in 1961. 
Recently, Soviet Premier Khrushchev 
was impressed by the Buckminster 
Fuller—designed aluminum dome that 
dominates the U.S. exhibition in 
Moscow. 


Monorail, the recurring favorite rem- 
edy for rapid transit woes, made news 
last month when two large aircraft 
companies, Lockheed and Northrop, 
announced they were going to produce 
monorails and try to sell them to cities. 
Lockheed is building the one-mile Seat- 
tle monorail for that city’s Century 21 
Exposition (at a cost of $5 million). But 
the two companies may have just lost 
one potential customer—after a year’s 
study, Detroit last month rejected plans 
for a $255 million, 54-mile monorail 
system as “unrealistic,” and added that 
such a system “cannot be financed now.” 


MANHATTAN’S TIME & LIFE BUILDING. to 
be finished by the end of this year, rises 47 
stories above its pygmy neighbors on the west 
side of the Ave. of the Americas. Designed 
by Harrison & Abramovitz & Harris, the $70 
million building has a facade of glass in 
aluminum frames and limestone-faced col- 
umns, projecting from the wall. 





Rigid Above-Deck 
Roof Insulation 
gives you these 
3 protective extras 
when you specify 
*“...by Celotex!”’ 


CONDENSATION 
CONTROL 


Above-deck rigid insulation pro- 
tects against ceiling condensation 
... permits vapor barrier applica- 
tion below insulation . . . guards 
against condensation within deck. 


STRUCTURAL 
STABILITY 


You get what you specify “and then some” 
with Celotex rigid above-deck insulation 
... the expected savings in fuel, power, 
and more positive control of temperature 
and humidity . . . plus exclusive extras! 

Three job-proved types: dependable 
“REGULAR,” asphalt-coated “PRESEAL,” 
beveled “CHANNEL-SEAL,” all in a vari- 
ety of thicknesses*. *Available in complete range 


of Conductances (C-valves) 


Plus... 
Insulated from above, the roof 


deck is better protected against é @ RUGGEDNESS — strong, rigid, crush-resist- 

sudden or extreme thermal - $$ ant ... withstands heavy traffic ... no 

changes. Deck expansion and con- worries about punctures or depressions that 
traction is minimized. Hie become weak spots under roofing. 

< @ PERMANENCE —clean-cut, snug-fitting 

Cres edges ... uniform density and thickness... 

IDEAL ey oa billions of feet in use ... backed by over 30 

ROOFING BASE , years of job-proved service. 


Smooth, solid base for roofing 


feits. Ideal mopping surface, excel- 
- ELOTE 


REG.US PAT.OFF. 


RIGID ABOVE-DECK ROOF INSULATION 


PRESEAL CHANNEL-SEAL 
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See 1959 Sweet's Architectural File, Catalog 10a Ce.—Write for Specifications, Samples, Information Manual—The Celotex Corporation, Chicago 3, Illinois. 
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New York’s Title I controversy spotlights architect 
Kessler—a combination of know-how and know-who 


In the growing outery over New York 
City’s Title I slum clearance program 
(page 5), the singular operations of 
rotund, 46-year-old Architect Melvin E. 
Kessler have been of more than routine 
interest. Kessler’s role in the Title I pro- 
gram is complex and controversial. As 
architect or associate architect on seven of 
the city’s 14 slum clearance jobs, Kessler 
has more Title I work than any other 
architect in the city. As a member of the 
tight group that does most of the consult- 
ant work for the Mayor’s Committee on 
Slum Clearance, he probably has more in- 
fluence in the program than any other 
single architect. (Skidmore, Owings & 
Merrill are Robert Moses’ “coordinating 
architects” for all Title I projects and they 
do much of the preliminary planning. But 
they have never designed any housing 
projects for developers—their only Title 
I designs are the Library-Museum building 
in the Lincoln Center project and the adja- 
cent Red Cross building.) And Kessler, 
as the result of also being an investor in 
one of the city’s first Title I projects— 
Manhattantown—has been barred from fu- 
ture participation in Title I by Mayor 
Robert F. Wagner. (Wagner barred all 
private parties concerned with Manhattan- 
town, where in five years the sponsor did 
not clear the slums and divvied up $1.1 
million in slum rentals.) 

Kessler’s banishment from Title I may 
not stick, because, as Moses himself point- 
edly noted last month, a sponsor of a 
Title I project can hire any architect he 
likes. But Kessler’s influence has certainly 
been erippled, and as a result future Title 
I work may be done by firms having more 
solid reputations for top-quality design 
though perhaps less of a talent for the 
science of bureaucratics. In other cities, 
particularly Philadelphia, top architects 
have been encouraged to enter in compe- 
tition for redevelopment projects, with 
quality design the key criterion (Forum, 
Dee. ’58). This has never been attempted 
in New York, and, in fact, the city’s pro- 
gram has attracted little attention in terms 
of its design qualities, with the obvious 
exception of the Lineoln Center for the 
Performing Arts. 

Melvin Kessler’s outstanding suecess in 
getting Title I jobs is a tribute to his ambi- 
tion and his capacity for sorting through 
the cobwebs of red tape and peculiar eco- 
nomies of Title I itself, as well as his 


strong relationship with both public and 
private participants in the program, 

Kessler says that all but one of his Title 
I clients, before they got slum clearance 
projects, were clients of S. J. Kessler & 
Sons. Some had worked with Kessler’s 
father, Samuel J. Kessler, who has had a 
New York architectural practice for 51 
years. Kessler says he convinced some of 
these clients to get into Title I, and so it 
was only natural that they choose him as 
their architect. Of course, it has been 
denied by all concerned that Moses, or 
someone on the Committee on Slum Clear- 
ance, recommends Kessler to sponsors. 
Still, the fact is that Kessler has been 
“associated” with well-known quality-con- 
scious architects on Title I projects. This 
is reportedly because sponsors “inherit” 
Kessler, although they will not admit this 
for the record. However, it does appear 
that with Kessler, Title I in New York 
can be a simpler process. 

Kessler is, in a word, an operator who 
gained an inside track in a tremendous 
public building program. Whether this is 
attributable solely to his knowledge of 
what it takes to make a Title I project 
profitable, or to his carefully cultivated 
relationship with bureaucrats, is still hard 
to say. Most likely, it is a combination of 
both, with little relationship to his repu- 
tation as an architect. 

S. J. Kessler & Sons, in which Melvin 
Kessler is a partner, has been practicing 
in New York for many years and recently 
has spent as much as 77 per cent of its 
time on residential projects. Melvin Kes- 
sler was for 24% years an architect for 
the State Housing Division, and since 
rejoining his father’s firm in 1946 has 
done two projects for the City Housing 
Authority. Samuel Kessler, a vigorous 72 
year old, has designed a little bit of every- 
thing, and claims to have introduced re- 
inforeed conerete building techniques in 
theaters during World War I, when steel 
was scarce. The firm last year worked on 
$48 million worth of building, which made 
them the 24th largest architectural firm in 
the U.S. 

When the Title I program got under way 
in 1949, Melvin saw an opportunity and 
seized upon it. He made himself familiar 
with the procedures of the program, and 
then became involved in the Manhattan- 
town project. With some friends, he in- 
vested about $18,000 himself (a 124 per 
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Blok-Joint is the cross shaped rubber 
extrusion used to make control joints 
in masonry walls. Used with ordinary 
metal sash blocks—no special blocks— 
no cutting or sawing—no bond break- 
ing paper and mortar fill required. 
Simply slip Blok-Joint into the sash 
groove and calk the joint when the 
wall is completed. 


Blok-Joint forms a secure interlock 
that adds to the lateral stability of the 
wall and provides for both contraction 
and expansion. 


Blok-Joint can be used in single block 
walls, with brick and block backup, at 
wall intersections and at columns and 
pilasters. 


Additional strength and resistance to 
cracking is assured by using Blok-Mesh 
“deep swedged” masonry wall rein- 
forcing. You can see the extra grip- 
ability of its large, squared deforma- 
tions where the mortar seats for maxi- 
mum bond. 


Why not investigate both Blok-Joint 
and Blok-Mesh today! 


Pat. No. 2,869,356 
For Control Joints 
Made of “100 year life” rubber to meet 
ASTM and FEDERAL specifications. 
Comes in four lengths—8”, 24”, 48” 
and 50 foot rolls. 


Side View 


“Deep Swedged” Reinforcing 
Large, well defined, squared notches to 
give a deeper, stronger mortar grip 
than with conventional reinforcing 
with superficial nicks and burrs. No 
sharp edges to irritate hands. Butt 
welded to lay flat. Cuts and bends 
easily. . 

Arch. File Indus. File 
4c 


Car 





a . Write for FREE Sample 


and Specifications 


Blok-Joint and Blok-Mesh are products of the Carter-Waters Corp. 


2440 Pennway, Kansas City 8, Missouri, Dept. AF 


Available in the U.S. through Concrete Block Manufacturers and 
Building Materials Dealers. Distributed in Canada by Consolidated 


Concrete Industries, Ltd, 9th Ave. & 24th St, 
Alberta, Canada. 


East Calgary, 


CARTER-WATERS 
rere 7 ACNE 
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cent stock interest) and induced his father 
and brother each to invest a like amount. 
(Sam Kessler was reluctant to do so, be- 
cause he once had a “bad experience” 
investing in a client’s project many years 
ago.) As an investor, Kessler says he was 
not responsible for the delay on the proj- 
ect, and he collected about $3,600 on his 
original investment when he sold out. He 
was also the architect for the project, and 
his design is still being used for the area, 
although William Zeckendorf’s Webb & 
Knapp, Ine. is the sponsor now. 

Moses has defended Kessler’s role in 
Manhattantown: “As to architects taking 
stock or other interest as distinguished 
from straight percentage or fees, this is 
common practice today. It results in net 
savings to them. .” Kessler himself 
claims that he hardly got rich on the deal, 
and still won’t get the rest of his original 
investment back for another three years, 
as a result of an arrangement that gave 
Manhattantown’s original investors deben- 
tures instead of cash. His fee was about 
what it is for all Title Il projects 
cent, 


1144 per 


But there was some trouble about the 
fees on Manhattantown. When the Senate 
Committee on Banking and Currency in- 
vestigated the Manhattantown situation 
during its windfall probe in 1954, it noted 
that the project’s sponsor had pumped up 
both the architect’s and builder’s fees in its 
application for mortgage insurance from 
the Federal Housing Administration. The 
Committee’s report said: “The practice of 
misrepresenting the estimated architect’s 
and builder’s fees . . . was also practiced 
here. On Dee. 18, 1953, Jack Ferman, rep- 
resenting Manhattantown, filed an applica- 
tion for FHA mortgage insurance .. . on 
the first building to be constructed in the 
project. This application estimates the 
architect’s fees at 5 per cent and estimated 
builder’s fees at 5 per cent. These estimates 
were included in the application with full 
knowledge that M. E. Kessler had a con- 
tract to do the architectural work for a fee 
of 1144 per cent and that Ferman Builders 
had a contract to do the construction work 
for a fee of 144 per cent.” As Ferman 
never finally developed the project, the 
application was never processed. 

Although Kessler will not say specifi- 
eally what his fees are in dollar amounts, 
11%4 per cent of a $19 million project, such 
as the Harlem project for which Kessler 
is the architect, would result in a fee of 
about $235,000, which indicates the profita- 
bility of Title I, even if you are not an 
investor or sponsor. 

Until the whole Title I story unfolds, 
Kessler’s role may not be completely clear. 
He does not appear ruffled by the mayor’s 
ban on his future participation, and seems 
confident that he will continue to play a 
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Trans World Airlines, 
Philadelphia International 
Airport. 

The Ballinger Company—Ar- 
chitects. Amman & Whitney— 


Engineers. Baton Construction 
Corp.—Gen. Cont. 


Trans World Airlines, 
Kansas City Mid-Continent 
International Airport. 
Burns & McDonnell—Archi- 
tects. Amman & Whitney 
—Engineers. MacDonald- 
Creighton—Gen. Cont. 


Whatever Hangar Door Opening is Required 


-..- BYRNE SUPPLIES IT 


Obviously, the space requirements for hangars at differ- 
ent airports vary considerably. In all cases, however, 
there is the constant need for hangar doors which pro- 
vide complete weather-tight closure smooth, 
trouble-free operation . . . and minimum maintenance. 
And it is in Byrne doors that such requirements are 
always met regardless of the size of the hangar or its 
type of construction. 


In the two hangars illustrated, for example, there is 
considerable difference both in size and structural de- 
sign. Both, however, are equipped with Byrne doors . . . 
in Philadelphia, providing a door opening 276 feet wide 
by 46 feet high . . . in Kansas City, 814 feet wide by 51 
feet high. The same door design principle—with a 


slanting portion hinged to the top of the door to provide 
compensation for the specified building deflection— was 
applied in each installation. 


If a hangar design is on your boards—or will be in the 
near future—you’ll find it well worth your while to; 
consult Byrne engineers now. You’ll get the benefit of 
more than 30 years’ specialized experience in the de- 
velopment and manufacture of hangar doors. 


BYRNE doors, inc. 


1603 E. Nine Mile Road, Ferndale, Detroit 20, Michigan 


101 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y. © Cafritz Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
Byrne Doors, Ltd., 381 College St., Toronto 2B, Ont. 


MEMBER OF THE HANGAR AND INDUSTRIAL DOOR TECHNICAL COUNCIL 
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MODERN 
SUN CONTROL 


with a bonus of 
beauty and economy 


Clean, simple, care-free 

Irvico grating affords 

functional, practical 

advantages — blends 

gracefully with 

modern building design 
* 

IRVICO GRATING 

is available 

in standard panels 

or custom produced 

to your specification. 


con. 
%& Temple University, Nolen & Swinburne, Architects 


SUNSHADES 


of standard panels of Irvico aluminum grating 

reduce cooling costs and add handsome “'transparent’’ appearance 
to this four-story classroom building. 

The open mesh won't trap hot air next to glass.. 

Grating panels are strong enough 

to be used as window cleaning walkways. 

They provide a permanent, practical solution. 

to the problem of sun control. 


VESTIBULE MATS 


Dirt and slush 
drop through open-mesh grating 
into receptacles below 
then are flushed into sewers, 
preserving interior cleanliness. 


IRVING SUBWAY 
GRATING CO., Inc. 


ORIGINATORS OF THE GRATING INDUSTRY 
Offices and Plants at 

5061 27th ST., LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N. Y. 

1861 10th ST., OAKLAND 10, CALIFORNIA 
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prominent role in Title I. And if Kessier, 
who once commented that “architecture is 
not the most ethical profession in the 
world,” stays on the Title I gravy train 
in some capacity despite the present furor, 
it will not surprise cynies who have had 
experience with him. In ten years of Title 
I in New York, he has shown remarkable 
staying power. 


STEINER LEAVES URA 


Richard L. Steiner, for the past two years 
commissioner of the federal Urban Re- 
newal Administration, made long-standing 
rumors come true last month when he re- 
signed to become director of Baltimore’s 
Urban Renewal Housing Agency. Housing 
and Home Finanee Administrator Norman 
Mason, who called Steiner’s departure “a 
real loss,” appointed David M. Walker to 
take over the top job in URA. Walker, 49, 
had been Regional Administrator of 
HHFA in Philadelphia, from 1951 to 1955 


WALKER STEINER 


was Secretary of Labor and Industry in 
Pennsylvania. Walker has had considerable 
housing experience—from 1946 to 1951, 
he was executive director of Philadelphia's 
Redevelopment Authority. 


PEOPLE IN BRIEF 


Among the award winners at the recent 
convention of the American Institute of 
Architects (page 7) was Ken Hedrich, 
well-known architectural photographer. 
Hedrich won the Institute’s Fine Arts 


Medal. 


Realtor John W. Galbreath last month 
created a formal department of Urban Re- 
development within his own company, and 
appointed A. Charles Brooks to head it. 
Galbreath says that the department has 
been set up to meet the demands of many 
cities for assistance in renewal and reloca- 
tion problems. Brooks, 34, has been assist- 
ant executive director for the Columbus, 
Ohio Development Committee. END 
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Executive office, H. J. Heinz Co., Pittsburgh Interiors designed by the Knoll Planning Unit 


An imaginative treatment @ igferior space by the Knoll Planning Unit Knoll Furniture and Fabrics are available through architects, decorators and dealers May we send you information on the 


Knoll Planning Unit and i national facilities? Knol! Associates, Inc., and Knoll International, Ltd., 575 Madison Avenue, New York 22 Boston, Chicago, Dallas, Detroit, Miami, New York, 


15 NER St EEA ABT i EEN A AERA IERIE RGN SH AER IS ME I a 


Philadelphia, St. Louis, Saf Fr@pcisco, Washington Brisbane, Brussels, Caracas, Havana, Helsinki, London, Madrid, Mexico City, Milan, New Delhi, Paris, Stockholm, Stuttgart, Toronto and Zurich 


i Merrill, architec z toller, photograph 
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...the only prefabricated curtain wall 





system that controls daylight! 





The design flexibility of prefabri- 
cated THINLITE Curtain Wall 
offers a unique challenge to your 
creative ingenuity. 

A complete curtain wall system, 
THINLITE incorporates factory- 
fabricated panels—two inches thick. 
Also provided are all necessary 
metal parts, such as struts and other 
accessories, to permit the erection 
of a complete wall. 





Prefabricated THINLITE 


has these advantages: 





e Flexibility in architectural 
design 
Daylight control 


Double-gasketed weather- 
proofing system 


Simplicity of erection 
Low solar heat transmission 
Thermal insulation 


Vision and ventilation— 
with fixed and operating sash 


Soft light from interior through solar-selecting 


panels enhances beauty of building at night. . 
Design freedom outside... 


daylight control inside — 
THINLITE Curtain Wall offers a new dimension in 
design flexibility... plus built-in daylight control. 
Available in four standard panel styles and a 


variety of colors. Custom styles to specifications. 


For complete data file on this radically new curtain wall system, write: 
Kimble Glass Company, subsidiary of Owens-lllinois, Dept. AF-8, Box 1035, Toledo 1, Ohio. 





wall patterns in glass... 


THINLITE CURTAIN WALL O WENS -ILLIN OIS 


AN (1) PRODUCT GENERAL OFFICES + TOLEDO 1, O:110 
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NOW! Plan your building in color 


Alcoa adds low-cost color to the bene- 
fits of building with aluminum. New 
Alcoa® Alumalure ‘ets you choose from 
11 standard colors of baked enamel on 
aluminum building sheet. Along with 
aluminum’s traditional advantages— 
light weight, corrosion resistance and 
economy —you’ll gain the exciting ap- 
peal of color that transforms any build- 
ing into a showplace. Be among the 
first to get the facts on Alumalure’*, 
Alcoa’s latest contribution to architec- 
ture. A telephone call to your local 


Alcoa sales office will bring you com- 
plete information. 


FREE! 


Color-Swatch Folder illustrates all 11 
exciting Alumalure colors. Get it from 
your local Alcoa sales 

The! representative or write 

i } on your company letter- 
_mmeumge nead directly to: Alu- 
minum Company of 
America, 2066-H Alcoa 
Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


with new Alcoa Alumalure! 


Your Guide 

to the Best 
ALCOA ©. in Aluminum 
ALUMINUM Value 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 





Specify Alumalure! 


*Trademark of 
Aluminum Company of America 
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“That's right. 
It's the new 


-  ? Muiti-vent TRoFFER 
: The air diffuser 


is completely concealed 
in the flush light fixture!’’ 


“You mean you get 
both air and light 
from the same unit?” 


eeeeeesesereres 
Coceeeesseseseseeeseeeeeeeee tee? 


: There’s more to the new Mytti-vent Trorrer 


» than meets the eye! 


- It combines a great advance in gently diffused, 
draft-free air conditioning, with modern, highly efficient 


lighting at a substantial savings in cost! 


Complete concealment of the air diffuser within the 
handsome light fixture means freedom for the architect to 
design clean, uncluttered ceilings, greatly simplified 
mechanical planning for the engineer and... 

for the contractor... faster, easier field installation. 


Write for detailed literature and the name of the 
representative in your area. 


multi-vent 


DIVISION OF 
THE PYLE-NATIONAL COMPANY 


1376 N. Kostner Avenue, Chicago 51, Illinois 


WHERE QUALITY IS TRADITIONAL 


» 
» 


SALES AND ENGINEERING REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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VMP 
Mobilwalls 
designed with 
a corporate 
personality 

in mind 




















interior Design—Rodgers Associates, New York Architect—Sherwood, Mills and Smith, Stamford Contractor—Deluca Construction Co., Stamford 








Another striking example of 


F LI FRAM IC 
“TT WLIINNG 


in Permacolor 


Dorr-Oliver, international engineering firm, wanted its new headquarters building in Stamford, 
Connecticut, to reflect its world-wide activities. The company’s interior designers, Rodgers Asso- 
ciates, conceived the idea of partitions following the horizontal lines of the Japanese shoji screen. 
Working closely with them, VMP engineers produced these distinctive Mobilwalls to match this 
concept. Throughout the interior, the time-defying beauty of VMP Permacolor accents doors, 
solid panels and other features. 


Writes President J. D. Hitch, Jr., of Dorr-Oliver: “We are all extremely pleased with the ap- 
pearance and high quality of the partitions themselves, and want particularly to commend 
your plant and field forces in enabling us to meet our deadline for occupancy.” 


WHAT CAN FURAMIC STYLING DO FOR You? VMP design engineers will gladly work with you 


to create custom Mobilwalls...in a full price range from the most economical to the most 
luxurious. Write or call. 


VIRGINIA METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
’ . , RANGE, VIRGINIA 

SEE SWEET’S 1959 ARCHITECTURAL FILE (22a/vi) for 60 = ; : e nh 
pages giving details of standard vMp Mobilwalls Offices or Representatives in All Major Cities 
. and suggesting possibilities of Furamic Styling. A Subsidiary of Chesapeake Industries, Inc. 































































































no maintenance problems... 





because Flexalum Twi-nighters” 
are guaranteed for 5 years! 


Here’s the venetian that institutional buyers have con- 
fidence in. And for very good reasons. Flexalum’s Twi- 
Nighter ends worry about maintenance problems. It 
stands up so well under institutional use, that we 
guarantee it for 5 full years! Slats are spring-tempered 
aluminum, won’t rust, chip, crack or peel. Wipe-clean 
plastic tapes will not shrink, stretch, fray or fade. And 
this is the venetian with shut-tight design that gives you 


real privacy. Choose from a wide variety of neutral or 
decorator colors, including our new Brush-Stripe pat- 
terns. Look for your Flexalum dealer in the ‘Yellow 
Pages.” Or, write us forspecifications or engineering help. 


r 7 
Kg OO Hiren | 
Provarattord oye 


Bridgeport Brass Company— Hunter Douglas Division, 405 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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VINYL-TO-METAL LAMINATING PROCESS 





Garden Grove Sanitarium, Garden Grove, Calif.— Doors and Wainscotting 


Webb & Knapp Architects’ Office —Walls 


PERMANENT METAL WALLS 


surfaced with rugged, 


colorful vinyl! 


Now you can plan interior walls with all 
the color, texture, warmth, and durabil- 
ity of vinyl... achieve decorative effects 
never before practical or even possible. 
Patented MARVIBOND* laminates of 
vinyl to steel, aluminum, magnesium, or 
other metals provide an entirely new 
concept in practical building panels. 
Prefinished MARVIBOND panels can be 
made to fit any standard framing system, 
can be cut and formed with standard 
metal-working tools with no damage 

to the bond or flexible vinyl surface. 
See what others have achieved with 
MARVIBOND. More important, 
consider the exciting possibilities 
MARVIBOND offers you. Write, wire 

or phone us today. 

*U_S. Pat. No. 2,728,703 


Miller's Mile High Center, Denver — Cafeteria Walls 


General Rose Hospital, Denver — X-Ray Room Walls 
Laminator, Clad Rex Division of Simoniz Co. 


31D Elm Street 


Naugatuck Chemical Division novgaruck, connecticut 


Rubber Chemicals * Synthetic Rubber « Plastics * Agricultural Chemicals * Reclaimed Rubber « Latices 





DIST. OFFICES: Akron * Boston * Gastonia * Chicago * Los Angeles * Memphis * New York * Phila. * CANADA: Naugatuck Chemicals, Elmira, Ont. * CABLE: Rubexport, N.Y 
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Because they’re so light and easy to handle, Haskelite pre- 
finished curtain wall panels go up fast. With all their light- 
ness in weight, these Haskelite /Jaminated structural panels 
meet the most rigorous standards for strength-to-weight 
ratio, as well as moisture and corrosion resistance. Result: 
lower handling, shipping, installation and maintenance 
costs .. . highest quality construction! 

Haskelite panels are available in a wide range of stock 
sizes, facings, and thicknesses, or in special sizes to your 
specifications. For complete information, write: Haskelite 
Manufacturing Corp., Dept. BN-8, Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 


e@ High impact resistance! 
@ Flat, wave-free surface will not buckle— 
unaffected by temperature changes! 


@ Unlimited choice of facings—plastic, 
stainless steel, aluminum, porcelain, many others! 


@ Permanent insulation—does not absorb moisture! 


SEE HASKELITE CATALOG 
IN SWEETS ARCHITECTURAL FILE 3E/HA 


Beautiful and modern, the Church of Tomorrow near Akron, Ohio, features 
Haskelite panels with fiberglass reinforced polyester faces, cement asbestos 
interbands and foamed polystyrene core. Architect: A. L. Salzman, Chicago. 





HASKELITE INSTITUTIONAL DOORS 


Institutional doors have been added to the line of 
quality doors built by Haskelite. Newly introduced 
hollow core doors, now available to specification, are 
specially built for use in institutional or commercial 
buildings. Select from our complete range of stand- 
ard sizes—or you may order in special lengths in a 
wide variety of facings. 











HASKELITE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
A subsidiary of Evans Products Company, Plymouth, Michigan 
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your lock 
requirements 


Lockwood provides a wide 
range of selectivity in types 
and grades of locks — with 
matching trim. 


Where maximum security is 
desired — exterior doors, for ex- 
ample—heavy duty mortise 
locks with husky deadbolts can 
be specified. 


Entrances to offices, suites and 
various other interior doors can 
be equipped with heavy duty 
cylindrical locks. 


Closet doors and some doors in 
serviceareas may be adequately 
equipped with standard duty 
cylindrical locks. 


An ever increasing number of 
architects are specifying 
Lockwood to ensure a high 
standard of quality plus the ad- 
vantages of this wide range of 
selectivity. 


see Lockwood Catalog18E-LO 
in Sweet’s Architectural File or 
acopy will be sent promptly on 
request. 


* 
~~ 
i 
» 
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* Zech hay day 


oP vege o tacks ore 
available in a full range of 
functions and finishes. Made to 
standardized dimensions they — 
are interchangeable in the same — 
mortise. They feature anti-friction 


available in a full range of 
functions and finishes and with 
standardized dimensions. They 
feature a heavy forged brass 
structural chassis which assures 
rigid alignment after installation, 
smooth operation and long 
trouble-free performance. 


AMHERST — standard duty 
cylindrical 

“S" Series cylindrical locksets 
are available in a full range of 
functions and finishes. They can 
be furnished to interchange in 
the same mortise as “H” Series 
heavy duty locks, when so speci- 
fied. Features are full 2" throw 
latch, screw-on type roses, long 
knob bearings eliminate “knob 
wobble”. 


oR on. @ Bekok e 
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BRIXMENT 
MORTAR 


Has Better Water-Retention 


Place a dab of Brixment mortar and a dab 
of ordinary cement-and-lime mortar on a 
brick. Wait a minute, then feel each mortar. 


The one that stays plastic longer will be 
the one having the highest water-retention. 
Feel the difference with Brixment mortar! 


—AND HIGH WATER-RETENTION IS 
ESSENTIAL TO WELL-BONDED, WATERTIGHT MASONRY 


Water-retaining capacity is the ability Brixment mortar has high water-retain- 


of a mortar to retain its moisture, and ing capacity. It strongly resists the suck- 
hence its plasticity, when spread out on ing action of the brick. Brixment mortar 


porous brick. therefore requires less tempering, stays 


High water-retaining capacity is of smooth and plastic longer when spread 


great importance in mortar. If the mor- out on the wall. This permits a more 
tar does not have high water-retaining thorough bedding of the brick, and a 
capacity, it is too quickly sucked dry by more complete contact between the brick 
the brick; the mortar stiffens too soon, and the mortar. The result is a better 
the brick cannot be properly bedded, bond, and hence a stronger and more 


and a good bond cannot be obtained. water-tight wall. 


LOUISVILLE CEMENT COMPANY, LOUISVILLE 2, KENTUCKY 


Cement Manufacturers Since 1830 





Only prefabricated 
Toplite Roof Panels 
reject the hot sun... 
















































































Ney" _ yet admit cool, controlled daylight 


CLASSROOMS — 


Toplite 2 x 6, 4 x 5, 5 x 5 Panels (or any of 
the sizes listed below) keep brightness In 
classrooms at comfortable levels. : 
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7 sizes give complete freedom of space design 


: | I nrerior space arrangement need no longer be restricted 





by sidewall daylighting sources. Toplite Roof Panels 
permit daylighting of all building areas regardless of 
location or distance from exterior walls. 








Tiny, mirrorlike optical prisms in O-I Toplite Panels 
freely transmit cool North light and soft low-angle rays. 
Harsh, hot summer sun is rejected . . . glare and heat of 


old-fashioned skylights are eliminated. 
| Produced in 7 sizes, Toplite Roof Panels may be installed 



























































in continuous strip, pattern, or in individual panels — 
just as you would use a lighting fixture. 
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Prefabricated Toplites are easy to install. They are 
OFFICE BUILDINGS — available in the conventional curb-type or the flange-type 
Individually or in strips, Toplite 3 x 3, 4 x 4 yhich ci 
dF 0 pitachs hele: iencari dageeeel which sits flat on the roof. 














TOPLITE PANELS 
f > fo 
Ze Architectural 
Manual Available 








Architectural catalog contains suggestions on how to add 
Toplite Roof Panels to your designs for offices, homes, shopping 
centers, schools, factories. Complete technical data and 
installation details are outlined. For your free copy, write 
. Lee, Kimble Glass Company, subsidiary of Owens-Illinois, 
 GYMNASIUMS— ge? Dept. AF-8, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


_ Toplite Roof Panels provide plenty of cheer- 
ful daylight for large interior areas; keep 
lighting bills tow. 


TOPLITE ROOF PANELS Owens-ILuINoIs 


AN (D PRODUCT GENERAL OFFICES «+ TOLEDO 1, OHIO 





Architect: 
Consulting Engineer: 
General Contractor: 
Concrete Contractor: 
Fabric Distributor: 


Concrete work in 


is reinforced with 


P mag north of Grand Central Station a new skyscraper 

is rising to join New York’s storied skyline. It is 
the 52-story Union Carbide office building. During the 
razing of the Hotel Marguery, formerly on the site, and 
the erection of the new skyscraper, Grand Central 
trains operated below—on time, without interruption. 

USS American Welded Wire Fabric was used through- 
out this building to add strength and durability to 
concrete work. To meet the differing requirements of 





pibaatl 


nu 


‘ 


Skidmore, Owings & Meril/ 

Syske & Hennesey 

George A. Fuller Company 
Knickerbocker Construction Company 
Carroll-McCreary Company, Inc. 


USS American Welded Wire Fabric style 22-1212 was used 
to reinforce the thin layer of concrete encasing the structural 
steel for fire protection. The closely spaced small members 
of fabric ideally suit it for this reinforcement to prevent 
crack-causing stresses due to temperature changes and struc- 
tural deflection. The fabric readily shapes to the steel and 
retains its rigidity in the bent form. Large sheets can be 
applied to speed construction. 








new Union Carbide Office Building 
(ss) American Welded Wire Fabric! 


concrete slabs, fills and fireproofing, three USS American 
Welded Wire Fabrics—of varying weights—were used. 


American Welded Wire Fabric has long been used American Steel & Wire 


successfully and economically in practically every form Division of 

of structure. It has an enviable record of successful United States Steel 
structural application in the world’s tallest and largest 

buildings. For more information on American Welded 


. : 7 ‘ Columbia-Geneva Steel Division, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors 
Wire Fabric, write to American Steel & Wire, Dept. Tennessee Coal & tron Division, Fairfield, Ala., Southern Distributors 


9166, 614 Superior Avenue, N. W., Cleveland 13, Ohio. United States Stee! Export Company, Distributors Abroad 
USS and American are registered trademarks 





Short span concrete slabs are structurally reinforced with a 

rectangular style of USS American Welded Wire Fabric. 

The high yield point of the cold-drawn wires permits higher The designers and owners specified that distributed rein- 
working stress, thus reducing the amount of steel to be forcement be used in the concrete fill over cellular metal 
handled and installed. It is easily draped and placed at decking to prevent temperature and shrinkage cracking. 
points of maximum stress due to positive and negative USS American Welded Wire Fabric style 44-1212 was 
movement. Long fabric rolls speed installation and assures selected. The small diameter closely spaced wires provide 
continuity of slab action through continuous reinforcement. the needed protection against unsightly cracking. 
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This New Brochure Gives You the Answer 


Write for your copy of “The Economics of Thermal Roof Design” 
—an authentic study prepared by a practicing consulting engi- 
neer for use by architects. The study shows, for various tempera- 
ture zones, and for various building types, the effects of different 
conductance (U) values in terms of heating and cooling costs — 
equipment, maintenance, and fuel or energy. 


HOW IMPORTANT IS GOOD THERMAL DESIGN? 


If you commonly specify a one-inch (at a conductance of .34 ) thick- 
ness for roof insulation you are passing up an important design contribution. 
Studies show, for example, that reducing conductances from a common U 
of .24 to aU of .12 can provide a return on investment of 18% per year for 15 
years. Example: Department store type construction in St. Louis climate. 
In industrial type construction the same reduction in conductance can have 
this result: A reduction in original cost of heating-cooling equipment equal 
to 66% of the cost of the increased insulation. Regardless of the type, size 


or location of your building, enlightened thermal design can save your client 
important money. 


HOW IMPORTANT IS QUALITY IN INSULATION? 


The more insulation you use the more important its quality becomes. 
If insulating efficiency drops because of moisture absorption, or deteriora- 
tion, the effect is doubly bad. First, the extra investment in insulation is not 
recovered. And second, your heating-cooling system will be overloaded be- 
cause of unplanned-for heat gains and losses. This is why architects who 
are designing for optimum conductances are specifying Fesco Board. It is 
the permanent insulation — formed of all-mineral perlite, extremely mois- 
ture resistant, fully incombustible, and immune to rot, mildew or fungus. 
Spécify the right quantity of insulation always . . . and always be sure to 
specify the right quality — Fesco Board. 


— 
See» 


Specify Incompbustible insulation beerd 


isPECTED 





FESCO’ BOARD 


Roof Insulation 


F. E. SCHUNDLER & COMPANY, INC., 504 RAILROAD ST., JOLIET, ILL. = |: 
Eastern Office: Chatham Phenix Bidg., 29-28 41st Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. es sweer | 


RATED FIREPROOF MATERIALS-ACOUSTICAL & INSULATING pi 
Developers and producers of incombustible mineral products including Fesco Insulation Board, Coralux Acoustical Plaster, Coralux Perlite 
Aggregates, Mica Pellet Vermiculite, High T ature Insulating Blocks and Insulating Cement. 
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Moynahan Bronze Co., which supplied the curtain walls for 

IBM’s Detroit office, takes every possible precaution to design 

weather out of its buildings. But that’s not enough for this 

leader in curtain wall construction. At Moynahan, they test their 

curtain walls too — under the most difficult possible conditions. 

They actually check their designs by subjecting sample cur- 

tain walls to water-laden winds of much more than hurricane 

Neoprene force (130 miles per hour). Their product has passed every test. 
Neoprene compression seals are responsible for much of 

the weather-tightness characteristics of Moynahan designs. Neo- 


sealed curtain walls prene has an outstanding combination of properties that resist 


the service conditions that cause other sealing materials to lose 

a weather-tight seal. Properly compounded neoprene will not 

stiffen at 40° F., will not soften at 200° F. It resists compres- 

Can keep even da sion set and doesn’t crack when exposed to sunlight, ozone and 
chemicals, such as those used to clean windows. 

H Neoprene’s weatherability has been proven for over 20 years 

hurricane out of new in many installations throughout industry. Life predictions for 

properly designed, quality neoprene gaskets are up to 50 years, 


IBM 8) il x | if not longer. 
ul ding s Neoprene gaskets are easy to install in any weather—save 


up to 50% on installed cost of panel seals compared to other 
preformed sealing materials. Specify neoprene seals in your 
curtain walls. For more information on neoprene gaskets, write 
for a list of suppliers, or ask for our booklet, “Neoprene Gaskets 
for Curtain Walls.” E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
Elastomer Chemicals Dept. AF-8, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


1. Neoprene Panel Gasket 2. Paper Honeycomb with Perlite Filling 3. Spring Actuated Panel Stop 4, Stainless Steel Spring 
5. .020 Continuous Aluminum Flashing 6. Neoprene Glass Gasket 7. Plate Glass 8. Spring Actuated Glass Stop 


, 
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GET MORE FACTS ABOUT NEOPRENE — Visit Du Pont Booth No. 35 at the AIA Show Architect 


: Pedersen & Tilney, New York 


NEOPRENE 
SYNTHETIC RUBBER § 


REG. U. 5. pat. OFF ADIPRENE® 
Better Things for Better Living .. . through Chemistry 





Meet fire regulations immediately with Aetnapak” 


aig oe custom-quality hollow metal 


~ALETNAPAK 


Take advantage of 48-hour stock shipments of Aetnapa iderwriters Lal | AETNA STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


, 730 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N.Y 


n-label steel doors and frames for bot 


Please send free catalog of AETNAPAK custon 
| 1 doors ncluding three ho 1; (A) | ibel y ek [ . witl ngle quality, in-stock steel! doors, frames and hardware 
int locks, can be ordered directly from Aetnapak catalog. Write for your copy Name and Title 


AETNA STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION, 730 FIFTH AVENUE. NEW YORK 19, N. Y Company Neme 


Other Aetna products: Aetnawall Metal Office Partitioning; Aetna Custom Hollow Metal Doors and Frames 


er Aetnapak witt r without hardware 





elevated aluminum flooring 


ELAFLOR* 


OPENS UP 
NEW 
DESIGN 
POSSIBILITIES 


Provides a strong, ele- 
vated, fire resistant floor 
with free access to cables, 
air conditioning ducts, air 
and vacuum lines, tele- 
phone lines, etc. Elaflor 
...designed for computer 
rooms ... business ma- 
chine areas, etc. gives 
you these advantages 
plus the durability of ex- 
truded aluminum and the 
beauty of the floor cov- 
ering of your choice. 


Write for free Eloflor litera- 
ture and installation examples 


*Pat. App. For 


LISKEY ALUMINUM, INC. 


Friendship International Airport,Box 506 Glen Burnie 2, Md. 





If @ SIGN is IMPORTANT TO YOUR BUSINESS 


The Haire Sign Co., Columbus, O. 


AMPLEX 
3-D PLEXIGLAS* 
LETTERS 


Are For You! 


AMPLEX PLEXIGLAS LETTERS 
are color fast (14 colors), 
weather-resistant, light 
weight, simple to install, 
and have low cost mainten- 
ance. 

Sold, installed and serviced 
by SIGN COMPANIES 
throughout the 49 States and 
Western Canada, AMPLEX 
PLEXIGLAS LETTERS are 
available in nine different 
stock styles in sizes from 2” 
to 72” The greatest 
variety offered anywhere! 


We also have complete facil- 
ities for producing custom 
letters — reproducing your 
Company trademark or sig- 
nature, if desired 


Contact your local Sign Company or write to us for colorful, 


illustrated brochure. 


*Reg. T.M. Rohm & Haas Co. 


| AMPLEX MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


AMPLEX 
YOUR SIGN 
OF QUALITY 


| Name 


IN PLASTICS Address 





| 2325-31 Fairmount Avenue, Philadelphia 30, Pa 
| Midwest Plant—St. Louis, Missouri 


PHOTOGRAPHED IN MILLER'’S RESTAURANT, MILE HIGH CENTER, DENVER 


Vinyl-on-metal laminate gives 
new freedom in wall design 


Colovin vinyl laminated to 
metal is the newest, most ver- 
satile of building materials. 
Its decorative qualities invite 
the imagination to soar; its 
practical features face the 
reality of budget limitations. 


To the eye and to the touch 
the gold-studded wall above 
has the warm texture of blue- 
gray linen. Actually it is 
Colovin vinyl permanently 
bonded to sheet metal. 


Inexpensive to erect, this 
wall is light-weight, fire- 
resistant, virtually damage- 
proof. The colorful vinyl 
surface will never need refin- 
ishing, and according to the 
restaurant manager is “easier 


to clean than any material 
we've ever used.” 


Colovin laminates have been 
rigidly tested by such qual- 
ity-conscious firms as Ford, 
General Electric, Philco, 
Samsonite. Colovin takes 
preference over any other 
metal finishes because it of- 
fers multi-color printing and 
embossing not possible with 
other materials. 


Get the whole story in “Col- 
ovin Meets Metal.” Lami- 
nate samples, colors and 
textures, test specifications, 
industrial applications, and 
list of laminators to whom we 
supply Colovin vinyl sheet- 
ing. Mail coupon for copy. 


COLOVIN 


first and finest in vinyl laminates 


COLUMBUS COATED FABRICS CORP., Dept. AF-859, Columbus 16, Ohio 
Please send me your brochure, “Colovin Meets Metal.” 


Name____ Z 
Company 
Address 





ARCHITECTS: 

Small and Boaz 

Raleigh, N. C. 
ARCHITECTS 
ASSOCIATED: 

Antonin Raymond & 

L. L. Rado 
MECHANICAL 
ENGINEER: 

General Engineering 

Associates, 

Washington, D.C. 
MECHANICAL 
CONTRACTOR: 

W. H. Sullivan Co. Inc., 

Greensboro, N. C. 


BaG 


UNIVERSAL PUMPS 
“COULDN'T BE QUIETER” 


—Says Plant Engineer of system 
designed for quiet operation 


Battery of B&G Universal Pumps used for 
cireulating heating and cooling water. 





Home Security Life Insurance Company 
Building, Durham, North Carolina 


Where quiet operation is fully as important as 
proper head and capacity — B&G Universal Pumps 
are the answer. In the outstanding new home office 
of Home Security Life Insurance Company, B&G 
Universals circulate hot water for heating 
and chilled water for air conditioning. Says the 
plant engineer: ‘“‘We have complete satisfaction— 
the pumps couldn’t be any quieter.” 


B&G Universal Pumps are designed and built 
for just one purpose: To meet the exacting demands 
of circulated water heating and cooling systems 
dependably, smoothly, silently. To that end they are 
built with such features as specially built, more 
costly motors, tested for quietness...oversized 
shafts of hardened alloy steel...long sleeve 
bearings...noise dampening spring couplers... oil 
lubrication and leak-proof mechanical seals. 


B&G Universal Pumps are of vertical Split- 
Case construction with removable bearing frames. 
This allows easy servicing without breaking pipe 
connections or motor leads. 


B&G Universal and Booster Pumps are pre- 
ferred because they’re quiet, where silence counts. 


BELL & GOSSETT 


c Oo M N 
Dept. FV-62, Morton sos a." 


© Canadian Licensee: S$. A. Armstrong, Ltd., 1400 O'Connor Drive, Toronto 16, Ontario 
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Johns-Manville 
Drilled Mineral Tiles 
12” x 12”, uniform or 
random drilled—create 
a pleasing ceiling highly 
effective in muffling noise. 
White finish—easy to maintain 
—noncombustible. 














Johns-/..anville Panelglas 
‘“‘Lay-in” panels of J-M Fiber 
Glass with finely textured surface 
finish. 24” x 24” or 24” x 48”—easy 
to maintain—easy to install with 
suspended grid systems. 


Noisy corridors 

grow quieter with 
Johns-Manville 
Sound Control Panels. 














Johns-Manville 
Permacoustic” Tiles 
Fissured acoustical tiles a foot 
square, made of stonelike, non- 
combustible materials. High style 
at a sensible price. 





Get rid of disturbing noise 
use any of these 3 acoustical ceilings by Johns-Manville 


Let your public be visitors, cus- noise. This has been the job of — to meet every need. For full infor- 
tomers, patients, clients or Johns-Manville Acoustical ceilings mation, write to Johns-Manville, 
students, the fact remainsthesame: for decades. There are J-M Acous- 30x 158, New York 16, N. Y. 
‘it pays well to get rid of disturbing tical Panels of textures and kinds __In Canada: Port Credit, Ontario. 


JOHNS MANVILLE 


Jouns-Manvice JV} 


PRODUCTS 





In the Union Carbide Building... 


Building . .. Union Carbide, 270 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 
Architects . . . Skidmore, Owings and Merrill 
General Contractors . . George A. Fuller Co. 


11 Acres of Cu rtain Walls made re ay Ey mL , oe Corp. 
weathertight with the help of 


“ADHERENTLY DIFFERENT SEALANT" 


Again—sealants based on THIOKOL Liquid Polymer 
meet the highest standards of architectural design 


Many joints in this towering new landmark are being sealed with 
the help of material based on polysulfide rubber. This special 
kind of sealant—the “‘adherently different sealant’”—is spec- 
ified for over 80% of all curtain wall structures. 

Its unique bonding action—adhering to all types of structural 
materials in any combination . . . its elastomeric nature, giving 
with the stress of thermal change . . . its sympathetic quality, 
meeting the variations in expansion and contraction of the 
materials it joins without breaking away . . . its extreme length 
of life . . . these characteristics inherent only in THIOKOL 
polysulfide type sealant make it basic for curtain wall design. 
For complete data, write THIOKOL at address below. 


ie 
a,’ 
| 3 


Timeless, dignified, substantial, the Union Carbide building features a black stain- 
less steel and glass ‘‘skin.’’ Starter panels, mullions and window frames are 
sealed against weather with the help of THIOKOL polysulfide base sealant. 


wr Atokol « 


CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


780 NORTH CLINTON AVENUE e TRENTON 7, NEW JERSEY 
in Canada: Naugatuck Chemicals Division, Dominion Rubber Co., Elmira, Ontario 


®Registered trademark of the Thiokol Chemical Corporation for its liquid 
polymers, rocket propellants. plasticizers and other chemical products. 
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NEW 


HLAND LIFE TOWER 


N DALLAS 


Curtain walls of precast concrete achieve 
dramatic interplay of light, color and texture 


The unbroken whiteness of the end wall is in striking 
contrast to bright, blue-green spandrel panels of the 
sidewalls. And on the broad base wall below, light 
and shadow form bold patterns across the sculptured 
facing. 42 stories, and the tallest office building in 
the West, the Southland Life Tower is part of a 
$35,000,000 project in downtown Dallas, Texas. 

It’s all done with concrete panels. For the end 
walls and base, exposed quartz aggregate and white 


portland cement give surface roughness and bril- 
liance. The smooth-faced spandrels are ceramic tile 
cast in concrete. The total effect is one more example 
of the unlimited design possibilities in today’s new 
forms of concrete. 


Architects and Engineers: Welton Becket, FAIA, and 
Associates, Los Angeles and Dallas. Consulting Architect: 
Mark Lemmon, AIA, Dallas, Texas. Structural Engineers: 
Murray Erick Associates, Los Angeles. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 





A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete 





METAL LEAF” SOLID VINYL TILE 


another exclusive style in 


KIE|N|T|T|LIEGF/L/O|O|R|S 


Here's a Solid Vinyl Tile of unbelievable beauty, yet at a surpris- 
ingly low price. Designed to fit even limited budgets, Kentile* 
Metal Leaf in long-wearing, easy-to-clean Solid Vinyl presents 
unlimited opportunities for outstanding effects. Each tile is a 
deft combination of Gold or Copper with the sheen and lustre of 
Rose Quartz, Topaz, Turquoise, or Alabaster. Accenting feature 
strips in bright Gold, bright Silver and Copper are also avail- 


able. Call your Kentile Representative for Metal Leaf samples. 
SPECIFICATIONS: Size: 9" x9"; Thicknesses: .080", 's”; Colors: 8, as shown 


Kentile, Inc., Brooklyn 15, N. Y 


Gold- 
Turquoise 





Your company is judged by the office you keep... 
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This Cole office is designed for a busy executive puts clients at ease while providing an inspiring 
... one who insists on the prestige of fine furni- setting in which to work. This is but one example 
ture combined with efficiency. Notice the marked of how Cole will enrich your office with furniture 
individuality of the colorful, two-tone executive of distinctive styling and lasting beauty. See for 
desk, the chairs contoured to fit your body. Note yourself why Cole is so far ahead in the office 
how the credenza and table blend with the decor equipment field. Send for our FREE color catalog 
of the office. Here, indeed, is an atmosphere of ... today! Cole Steel Equipment Company, Inc., 
personal comfort and good taste that immediately Dept. 48, 415 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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NEW YORK CITY ¢ CHICAGO ¢ PHILADELPHIA e¢ LOS ANGELES ¢ SAN FRANCISCO ¢ HOUSTON ATLANTA TORONTO, CANADA 





Creative Walls 
STAR 


THE HIGH QUALITY STRUCTURAL GLAZED TILE 


No building product offers 
more advantages than Stark 
Structural Glazed Facing 
Tile... strength, beauty, low 
initial cost, low maintenance 
cost and an adaptability 
limited only by imagination. 


The full story is now available 
in the new, 5th edition 

Stark Brochure of Modular 
Masonry .... the most 
comprehensive product file 
ever offered. Contact your 
local Stark distributor or 
request on your 
letterhead. 








STARK CERAMICS, INC. 


CANTON 1, OHIO 





THE SOLOMON R. GUGGENHEIM MUSEUM 

OF NON-OBJECTIVE ART, New York City 

ARCHITECT: Frank Lloyd Wright 

GENERAL CONTRACTOR: Euclid Contracting Corp., 
101 Park Avenue, New York, New York 

ROOFING CONTRACTOR: United Roofing & Water 
Proofing Corporation, 
1666 Bergen Street, Brooklyn, New York 


All-Weather Protection for a 


unique architectural wonder... 


Job-Engineered Ruberoid Built-Up Roofing 


The beautiful, new Solomon R. Guggenheim 
Museum of Non-Objective Art is symbolic of 
a unique spirit in architecture, Frank Lloyd 
Wright, and a great New York philanthropic 
foundation. 


Ruberoid Built-Up Roofing tops this modern 
structure with the dependable protection that 
only high-quality specifications and skillful ap- 
plication can assure: 
FLAT ROOF AREAS: 17,400 square feet 
of Ruberoid Air-Vent asphalt felt and Spe- 


cial Bitumen with gravel finish. 


DOME: 5,000 square feet of Ruberoid Air- 
Vent asphalt felt and Dubl-Coverage roofing. 


Many extra years of weather-tight service and 
low maintenance are certain on every project 
where Ruberoid Built-Up Roofing is specified. 
Job-engineered Ruberoid Built-Up Roofing in- 
stalled by approved roofers proves its economy 
in lasting durability. Write for detailed speci- 
fication data. The RUBEROID Co., 500 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 36, New York. 


® 


see our Catalog in 


The RUBEROID Co. 


ASPHALT AND ASBESTOS BUILDING MATERIALS 


or write lor Copy 





Coming next month in 


Homebuilding’s only industry magazine 


New Management Techniques 
to Cut Costs 


Portfolio of New Aluminum Houses 


Why Electronic Air Filtering 
Makes Sense 


Plans & Details for 
Levitt’s New Best Seller 





is edited for building professionals 
—architects, engineers and contrac- 
tors—and for their clients, who buy 
buildings for occupancy or invest- 
ment. It covers— 
¢ Commercial, industrial and insti- 
tional buildings 
City planning and urban renewal 
Multiple-oceupancy housing 
News of the big building industry 
New products and materials 
Cost and availability of labor, ma- 
terials and mortgage money 


The art, the science and the eco- 
nomics of building 


In each 200-300 page issue 

you'll see— 

e Interior and exterior photos, plans 
and details of the outstanding 
custom and volume built houses 

New material, product and equip- 
ment reviews 
Details on new ways to build bet- 


ter for less 


Interior design treatment 


Fast news on mortgage money, 
housing trends, legislation and 
costs 


Planning and development of resi- 
dential land 


Complete reports on successful 
new merchandising and selling 
techniques 
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FRESH DESIGN...PROVED MATERIAL 
Cenuiné STRUCTURAL CLAY FACING TILE 


There is no substitute for genuine Clay Facing Tile. 
Rich, permanent colors. 





Durable, smooth surfaces clean sparkling new with soap and water. 
First cost is low. A single material and a single trade. 

Modular sizes lay up fast. 

Elimination of maintenance insures tremendous savings. 


Now — with increased production and faster deliveries, it’s 
professional to remember—there are no substitutes for genuine 
Structural Clay Facing Tile and Ceramic Glazed Brick. 


FACING TILE INSTITUTE 


2556 Clearview Avenue, N W , Glendale 5-5329, Canton 8, Obio 

1520 18th Street, N. W., Hudson 3-4200, Washington 6, D. C. 

1949 Grand Central Terminal, Murray Hill 9-0270, N.Y.17,N.Y. constammentaaitesiiny 

228 N. LaSalle Street, Randolph 6-0578, Chicago 1, Ill. Facing Tile. 
These companies contribute to Facing Tile research and development: ARKETEX CERAMIC CORPORATION, Brazil, Ind. + CHARLESTON 
CLAY PRODUCTS Co., Charleston 22, W. Va. * THE CLAYCRAFT CO., Columbus 16, Ohio * HANLEY COMPANY, INC., Pittsburgh, Pa 
* MAPLETON CLAY PRODUCTS CoO., Canton, Ohio «+ METROPOLITAN BRICK, INC., Canton 2, Ohio « MCNEES-KITTANNING CO., Kittanning, Pa 
* NATCO CORPORATION, Pittsburgh 22, Pa ¢ STARK CERAMICS, INC., Canton 1,Ohio «+ WEST VIRGINIA BRICK CO., Charleston 24, W Va. 





Consider roofing materials for a moment, along with the roof itself which is still the 
neglected step-child of contemporary architecture. There is a new concept here, and a 
material—terne metal—which permits this enormously important visual area tabecome 
an integral part of the total design concept. From the standpoint of ae. 
makes available an almost unlimited range of linear effects, of subtle modulations in the 
interplay of light and shadow. From the standpoint of coLor, it allows a freedom of 
expression as broad as the artist’s palette. From the standpoint of ruNcrion, fil it is 
virtually unmatched among roofing materials, as many century-old installations dra- 


matically attest. Your inquiry is solicited. "—" FOLLANSBEE STEEL CORPORATION 
Follansbee, West Virginia 
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ALEXANDER MEMORIAL ARENA BUILDING, GEORGIA TECH DR. FASBENDER CLINIC, HASTINGS, MINN. HISTORIC ‘OCTAGON’ HOUSE, WASH., D.C. 


ARCHITECT: AECK ASSOCIATES, ATLANTA, GA ARCHITECT: FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT 


HEADQUARTERS A.1.A. 
ROOFING CONTRACTOR: R. F. KNOX COMPANY, INC. ROOFING CONTRACTOR: SWANSON ROOFING & SHEET METAL 








ST. LOUIS PLANETARIUM 
The clean, 
Hellmuth, 

baum’s 


simple shape of 
Obata & Kassa- 
design for a_ plane- 
tarium (right) in St. Louis is 
deceptively more complex than 
it looks. Take the roof, for 
example. It is a thin-shell con- 
crete hyperbolic paraboloid, 
supported by 12 piers, over an 
aluminum globe. Where the 
roof curves in sharply, near 
the top, there is an observation 
platform from which stargaz- 
ers may view the sky undis- 
tracted by ground-level lights. 
They get up there by climbing 
a ramp which winds around 
the globe from the exhibition 
level. Inside the globe is an 
auditorium seating 450 people. 


Projects 


A roundup of recent and significant proposals 


GIANT MULTICOLOR ROOF TO SPAN SEATTLE EXPOSITION 


A soaring roof of many-col- 
ored aluminum panels will lend 
a suitable space-age flavor to 
the Century 21 Exposition to 
be held in Seattle two years 
from now. The giant coliseum, 
sheltering three acres of ex- 
hibits or, later, up to 18,000 





PUERTO RICO MEDICAL CENTER 
On a 140-acre site on the out- 
skirts of San Juan, the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico 
plans to build a $41 million 
medical center (right) which 
will bring together four hos- 
pitals, medical and _ dental 
schools, research facilities, and 
services in one complex. The 
master plan, done by Isadore 
and Zachary Rosenfield, archi- 
tects and hospital consultants 
of New York City, groups hos- 
pitals near the central service 
and medical science buildings 
(center, with pleated roof). In 
the foreground are rehabilita- 
tion, training, and _ pediatric 
centers and a nursing home. 


| 





spectators at sports events, 
was designed by Architect 
Paul Thiry of Seattle and 
Peter H. Hostmark & Associ- 
ates, structural engineers. Sup- 
ported by trusses that 
rise from concrete abutments 
centered on each side, the 


steel 


roof’s peak will soar 110 ft. 
into the air. Almost six miles 
of steel cable will be laced on 
8 ft. centers between the 
trusses and the prestressed 
concrete edge beams and then 
stretched taut in the form of 
hyperbolic paraboloids. 

















CALIFORNIA RESEARCH CENTER 


Lockheed Aircraft Corp. plans 
to build a huge research center 
(left), nestled in the San 
Gabriel foothills near Saugus, 
Calif. The master plan, done 
by William L. Pereira & As- 
sociates, calls for an array of 
offices and laboratories for 
pure research in physics, chem- 
istry, and physiology, develop- 
ment of aircraft and missile 
systems, testing facilities, and 
service buildings. Even the 
canyons on the site will be put 
to work: they will be con- 
verted into chambers by stab- 
ilizing the walls with gunite, 
superimposing slabs on _ the 
floors, and roofing the caves. 





CALTECH LIBRARY WRAPPED IN CONCRETE GRILLE 


Charles Luckman Associates 
designed the five-story central 
library (right) for a site put 
aside by the California Insti- 
tute of Technology in Pasa- 
dena.40 years ago. Much of 
the exterior will be screened 
by a precast concrete grille. 
Of the five stories, the upper 





four will be stacks containing 
engineering and scientific col- 
lections and small reading 
rooms; the ground floor will 
have a lounge, administrative 
center, and humanities library. 
The new building will be 
named for Dr. Robert A. Mil- 
likan, a Nobel Prize physicist. 





OCEAN-FRONT COOPERATIVE APARTMENTS IN HAWAII 


On a picture postcard site—a 
strip of Waikiki Beach with 
Diamond Head in the back- 
ground—Surf Associates, Inc. 
will build an $8 million, 15- 
story cooperative apartment 
house, the first in Honolulu in 
which nonresidents of the 
islands may purchase apart- 
ments. To take advantage of 





this enviable site, Architects 
Weed, Wallace & Associates 
designed 155 two- and three- 
bedroom apartments, all but 
one with an ocean view, and 
all with at least one lanai, or 
terrace, screened from ocean 
glare and trade winds. At the 
entrance, there will be a pool 
and small shopping area. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY EXPANDS TO THE NORTH 


Up in the Bronx, NYU is ex- 
panding its University Heights 
campus by adding three new 
buildings (right) and by admit- 
ting girls, a step directly re- 
sponsible for the dormitory, 
near right. The dormitory de- 
sign, now planned to shelter 400 
men and 200 women, is flexible 


50 





enough to allow the dividing 
line to be moved as the number 
of coeds increases. Footbridges 
from the dormitory connect it 
with a common dining hall and 
lounge, center. At right is the 
Gould Hall of Technology and 
a lecture hall. Architects: 
Marcel Breuer & Associates. 











TALL TOWER IN LOS ANGELES 


Two well-known architectural 
firms, Victor Gruen & Associ- 
ates and Daniel, Mann, John- 
son & Mendenhall, teamed up 
to design this rental office 
building (left) for downtown 
Los Angeles. A two-story base, 
set off by white marble and 
square granite columns, will be 
topped by a 20-story tower 
trimmed with Italian blue 
glass mosaic tile and ex- 
truded aluminum. Construction 
started last month, when Tish- 
man Realty & Construction 
Co., Inc., owner-builder, had 
leased about 40 per cent of 
the tower space. 















IN PHILADELPHIA, TWO MOTELS... 


Two motels announced for the 
environs of Philadelphia will 
be built on the same street, 
City Line Avenue, but there the 
similarity ends. The rectan- 
gular one (above), designed 
by Architect William Tabler 
of New York City, will be 
built by Hot Shoppes, Inc. at 
a cost of $5 million. Like 


. ONE RECTANGULAR 

other motels in this restau- 
rant’s chain, it will be called 
the Marriott. Rooms will be 
ranged around three sides of 
a patio and pool area; restau- 
rants and other public rooms 
will be in the one-story portion 
(foreground). About half of 
350 guest rooms will face the 
pools and patio. 
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. ONE ROUND 

A motel-in-the-round (above), 
also destined for the Phila- 
delphia area, was “conceived as 
a piece of sculpture, to be 
esthetically enjoyed from the 
exterior” by its architects, 
Thalheimer & Weitz. Whether 
or not tired motorists care to 
sleep in sculpture, presumably 
they will appreciate some of 





OKLAHOMA CITY HOTEL 

High land costs forced Okla- 
homa City investors to scrap 
plans for a motel and substi- 
tute a hotel tower (left). In 
their vertical design, Archi- 
tects Bailey, Bozalis, Dickin- 
son & Roloff of Oklahoma City 
put baths and dressing rooms 
for each room inside the huge 
diamond-shaped concrete 
umns. Between the columns, 
bedrooms and sitting rooms 
face outward to individual ter- 
races covered by a continuous 
aluminum grille. The hexa- 
gonal plan permits 12 units 
to a floor, 96 rooms in all 
above the lobby floor. 


col- 


FOR DOWNTOWN TORONTO, AN 
Officials of the Primrose Club, 
Toronto, and their architects, 
John B. Parkin Associates and 
Kaplan & Sprachman, agreed 
that their new clubhouse should 
be sophisticated and elegant to 
fit its urban surroundings. The 
rather formal result (above), 





SHERATON IN MINNEAPOLIS 

Another Sheraton, this one in 
Minneapolis’ Gateway Center, 
will be added to the growing 
number of hotels and motels 
built by the chain. Architects 
Thorshov & Cerny of Minneap- 
olis designed the $8 million, 
21-story structure (right), to 
be called the Sheraton Center 
in deference to the shops, out- 
door skating rink, offices, and 
landscaped malls_ clustered 
around its base. The square 
tower, beginning at the third 
floor, will contain 400 outside 
guest rooms. The hotel and 
its accouterments, including a 
multidecked garage for 600 
cars, will occupy about a block 
of Gateway Center. END 


GATEWAY CENTER 
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the other amenities promised: 
a kidney-shaped swimming 
pool, a central garden, and 
panoramic views from each of 
the 210 rooms. Aptly named 
“La Ronde,” the new motel 
will be nine stories high, 
chiefly of concrete and cop- 
per-tinted glass, and will cost 
$3.5 million. 


URBAN CLUBHOUSE 
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of reinforced concrete, will 
give no hint from the exterior 
of the social and recreational 
facilities within. In addition to 
more usual club attractions, 
there will be a “therapy de- 
partment” where members can 
exercise, steam, and sun. 





A report on rigid steel conduit* 


Rigid steel conduit offers 


found in any type of conduit: 


For more than 50 years, architects, builders, engineers 
and electrical contractors have protected electrical sys- 
tems by running wires through steel raceways. 

So well known and so certain is this protection that 
the National Electrical Code includes the use of rigid 
steel pipe conduit for all applications and locations, 
both inside and out, and specifically requires it in par- 
ticularly hazardous locations with explosive atmospheres. 


The planning of an electrical system. There are 
several basic steps in the planning of an electrical sys- 
tem; the most important of these being: safety, capacity, 
voltage regulation, accessibility and flexibility. 

The designer himself should have but one objective: 
to give the owner an electrical system that operates eco- 
nomically and performs efficiently. 


The original raceway wiring system. The first con- 
sideration in any wiring plan? Safety! Engineers and 
architects know from experience that open circuits, 
short circuits and induced circuits are bound to develop 
in wiring systems in any one of the following ways: 
faulty wiring, lightning, sudden shock and overloading. 

To combat these hazards, engineers and architects 
have always turned to the original raceway wiring 
system—rigid steel pipe conduit. Here are some of the 
reasons why: 


physical damage to 


Rigid steel conduit contains the damage; prevents it from 
spreading to the plant, home, garage or office. 


Rigid steel conduit provides a grounded metallic system; 
induced currents are drained off without danger. 


Rigid steel conduit has strength and cannot be damaged 
by moving objects; objects that might break conductors, 
or the insulation of wires that are left unprotected or 
semi-protected. 

Despite the expert knowledge and intelligent plan- 
ning of the designer, rewiring is quite often necessary 
before a building becomes obsolete. In this case, the 
existence of rigid steel conduit simplifies the rewiring 
problem and contributes much to cost reduction. 


The economy of rigid steel conduit. Rigid steel 
conduit offers a permanent system that will outlast 
most buildings and provide the capacity for expansion 
and replacement of conductors when new wiring is 
needed to meet increasing loads. 

In addition, the cost of replacing old circuits with 
new and larger wires through the existing rigid steel 
conduit is but a fraction of the cost of new work. 

There are, of course, many ways to estimate savings. 
For instance, financial set-backs resulting from inter- 
rupted service could well exceed the initial cost of a 
safe, dependable rigid steel conduit wiring system. 

Then, too, with fire hazards reduced, losses due to 


% From National Tube, America’s leading steel pipe manufacturer supplying America’s foremost conduit manufacturers. 





the greatest single advantage 


permanent protection against 





circuit conductors 


property damage and production are greatly minimized. 
In the over-all planning of a wiring system, these costs 
must be weighed. And, certainly they are. That is why 
architects and electrical engineers, in their own inter- 
ests and in the interests of their clients, specify rigid 
steel conduit as a protective investment. 


The adaptability of rigid steel conduit. ‘“‘/f ] had 
to tear out this system in the next few months .. .”’ 

The engineer, contractor or architect who guarantees 
his work experiences this thought every time he designs 
or installs an electrical system. 

It is also one of the reasons why rigid steel conduit 
has always been a standard of the electrical industry. 
The quality of this product is time-tested, proven and 
familiar to everyone who designs and installs electrical 
distribution systems. 

This is primary because circuits can be serviced so 
easily. A rigid steel conduit permits electrical circuits 
to be changed and repaired; to grow as the need grows 
with an absolute minimum of expense. 

The removal of defective wires and rewiring with 
sound ones is merely a matter of pulling out and feeding 
in. And, the smooth interior or rigid steel conduit makes 
it even easier to fish for wires and cable. In brief: 
property does not have to be damaged and there is no 
time lost in rewiring. 
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The ease of installing rigid steel conduit. Rigid 
steel conduit is easy to install, because it is compatible 
with all building materials, adaptable to all construc- 
tion, fits anywhere and expands easily. 

Rigid steel conduit is made to A.S.A. Specifications 
C.80.1 and 2, and is furnished with threaded couplings, 
elbows and nipples, as well as a full line of standard 
fittings, outlet boxes and accessories. And, it is avail- 
able in sizes % to 6 inches. 

Rigid steel conduit is easy to bend, cut and thread. 

It can be installed indoors and outdoors, in dry or 
wet locations, exposed or concealed, in any hazardous 
location and under all types of atmospheric conditions. 

Rigid steel conduit has great impact resistance; it 
can be handled roughly in installation and shipment, 
because it is not easily damaged. Actually, the con- 
tractor needs few tools to put in a permanent, safe and 
economical rigid steel conduit wiring system. 

Electricity is a powerful force. And, electrical wiring 
must be protected to eliminate danger to life and prop- 
erty. For more than half a century, rigid steel conduit 
has given that protection. 

You may obtain additional copies of this report by 
writing to National Tube Division, United States Steel, 
525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa.—America’s 
leading steel pipe manufacturer supplying America’s fore- 
most conduit manufacturers. 


USS is a registered trademar} 


National Tube 
Division of 
United States Steel 


Columbia-Geneva Steel Division, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 





ow...Choose from 3 basic 
Wayne gymnasium seating 
systems to meet your budget 


Match your seating to your dollars and save. Choose from a com- 
plete line by the world’s largest manufacturer of spectator seating. 








With economy as the watchword in today’s 
new school construction, it will pay you hand- 
somely to look into the only line of gymnasium 
seating that offers a choice of three budget 
ranges ...an outstanding, efficient seating 


system for each! Every Wayne model is engi- 


neered with the important attention to detail 
that assures longer life, smoother performance, 
lower maintenance costs more seating 
efficiency for your money! Check these three 
Wayne values before you decide on any seating 
at any price! Write for catalog data today! 


OPENED 


Chad 


CLOSED 


WAYNE MODEL 70 ROLLING GYMSTAND 


Continuous-seating, automatic power oper- 
ated stands! Seat and foot boards in one 
unbroken sweep of magnificent mahogany or 
Douglas fir . . . one gymstand the length of 
your gym. This advanced Wayne design uses 
every inch of seating space, increases capac- 
ity up to 10%. Fully automatic; glides open 
or closed at the flip of a switch. This Wayne 
exclusive is installed in some of America’s 
finest schools. 


ROLLING GYMSTANDS © FOLDING BLEACHERS 





OPENED 


CLOSED 


WAYNE MODEL 50 ROLLING GYMSTAND 


Big favorite in value-packed luxury seating, 
the model that made the Wayne name famous 
in spectator seating. Features include: Wayne 
vertical front design, smoother, easier opera- 
tion, uniform load distribution, completely 
closed risers, fine woods, finished to a rich 
lustre, and other Wayne engineering advan- 
tages. Feature for feature, dollar for dollar, 
this is truly the champion in conventional 
gymnasium seating. 


BASKETBALL BACKSTOPS ° 





OUTDOOR PERMANENT GRANDSTANDS 


CLOSED 


WAYNE MODEL 30 FOLDING BLEACHER 


Another Wayne exclusive! Folding Bleacher- 
type seating engineered from the wheels up 
for long trouble-free life, easy operation and 
maximum seating. Enameled steel, diagonally 
cross-braced rock-solid understructure, gleam- 
ing finished woods. Investigate the Model 30 
now and let us show you its dollar-in-hand 
savings over any price quotation offered you 
on any folding bleacher anywhere. 


“ Wi Ee WAYNE IRON WORKS, WAYNE, PA. 


FOLDING PARTITIONS 


PORTABLE BLEACHERS 
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Tiny self-cleaning lamp . . . insulated aluminum panels .. . 


stock hyperbolic paraboloids . . . two-color stainless steel 
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SELF-CLEANING LAMP 
burns brighter, lasts longer 


An entirely new kind of lamp, which 
promises to have a far-reaching effect on 
industrial and commercial lighting, has 
been announced by General Electric. The 
Quartzline lamp, now produced in two 
sizes, is billed by GE as “one of the most 
important basic improvements in incan- 
descent lamps since Thomas Edison in- 
vented his first practical model 80 years 
ago.” 

At first glance the most remarkable as- 
pect of the new lamp is its size: a tiny 
tube does the work of a present-day lamp 
200 times bigger (see photo). But its other 
merits are just as impressive if not quite 
so noticeable: the new lamp cleans itself 
inside and out, maintains 99 per cent of 
its original light output throughout life, 
offers 50 per cent more light in high- 
voltage lamps, and resists cracking or 
breaking when exposed suddenly to ice or 
cold water. 

The working part of a Quartzline lamp 
is a coiled tungsten filament tucked into a 
quartz tube %% in. in diameter. It differs 
from conventional incandescent lamps in 
using the “iodine cycle” to prevent black- 
ening inside the tube. (The heat gen- 
erated is intense enough to burn off dust 
on the outside, too.) In turn, the tungsten 
particles on the filament combine chemi- 
cally with traces of iodine gas in the tube, 
circulate in the tube, separate from the 
gas, land back on the filament, and repeat 


the cycle. If the tungsten particles re- 
turned to the filament in a perfectly even 
coating, theoretically the lamp would never 
burn out. 

GE engineers foresee wide use of the 
new lamps, which throw square or long, 
thin beams when used with reflectors, to 
light show windows, sports fields, build- 
ing facades, and store counters. 

GE is making the new lamps in two 
sizes: the smaller, 500-watt lamp is 4% 
in. long, operates on 120-volt power, and 
produces 10,500 lumens; the larger, 1,500- 
watt lamp is 10 in. long, operates at 277 
volts, and produces 33,000 lumens. Both 
are available this month in sample quanti- 
ties, and the Accessory Equipment Dept. 
will offer sample lamp holders at the same 
time. 

Manufacturer: General Electric, Nela 
Park, Cleveland 12. 


HYPERBOLIC PARABOLOIDS 
offered in stock sizes 


The popularity index of hyperbolic para- 
boloids is very high indeed, judged by a 
Florida firm’s announcement that it will 
site-fabricate them in stock sizes any- 
where in the country. West Coast Shell’s 
engineers determine the footing size appli- 
cable to the soil-bearing capacity of a 


specific site, then pour the footings, col- 
umns, and shells from stock forms set up 
on the site. Shell sizes range from 8 ft. by 
10 ft. up to a wingspread of 100 ft. by 
100 ft. Total costs depend on soil-bearing 
capacity and other factors, but generally 
run to about $2.50 per sq. ft. of roof area 
in place. Several architects in the Florida 
area have used these stock shells for re- 
freshment stands, shopping centers, and 
pool enclosures. 

Manufacturer: West Coast Shell Corp., 
3100 N. Washington Blvd., Sarasota, Fla. 


ALUMINUM SANDWICH PANEL 
bonded to foamed plastic core 


Alcoa’s new sandwich panel, Alply, boasts 
a diversity of uses. Though it is of major 


interest to the building industry for use as 


continued on page 56 
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A single Ramset 
fastener holds 
3-ton truck 


Spring-like action 
of compressed 
steel surrounding 
the fastener 
creates a vise-like 
bond, developing 
amazing holding 
power 


e 5 E distant — 
Ramset holding power test conducted by The Austin Co., 
engineers and builders, Cleveland, Ohio 


offers austempered fasteners with 


WINCHESTER-WESTERN DIVISION 
BEREA ROAD - 


such superior holding power 


Even under the most demanding workloads, Ramset’s 
austempered Red-Tip fasteners assure more holding 
power and greater fastener strength. Austempering, 
Ramset's high-heat slow-quench treatment, puts extra 
strength, toughness and dependability into every 
Ramset Red-Tip fastener. 


Ramset’s wide variety of fastener sizes puts the right 
fastener on each job—you don’t have to ‘‘make-do”’ 
with off-size pins or studs. Ramset assures positive, 
guaranteed fastenings into tough steel, concrete or 
masonry faster and easier, and at lower in-place cost. 
Consider Ramset’s many advantages and the ‘'100- 
for-100"’ guarantee—call your Ramset dealer (under 
“Tools’’ in Yellow Pages) for details. 


In addition to powder-actuated fastening, the versatile Ramset 
System includes Shure-Set hammer-in tools for light fastening, 
and Ringblaster® heavy-duty kiln gun. 


Ramset Fastening System 


OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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curtain wall and structural panels (see 
photo below: a filling station in Cleveland 
built of Alply panels), plans are afoot to 
invade the refrigeration, transportation, 
and marine industries, too. 

Basically, Alply is a sandwich panel of 
aluminum sheets bonded to a core of ex- 
panded plastic beads (foamed polysty- 
rene). If desired, another material may be 
substituted for one aluminum facing; ply- 
wood, plasterboard, gypsum board, and 


4 


hardboard are possibilities for the second 
sheet. Where necessary for unusually high 
loads, higher density cores and rails, or 
shear webs of aluminum or wood are built 
in. In addition, Alcoa is currently working 
out a way to insert tubing for conduit, 
heating, or cooling into the core while the 
panels are in production. 

Used as a curtain-wall panel to fill the 
openings of structural framework or as a 
primary load-carrying member, Alply has 
a high strength-weight ratio. A 3 in. panel, 
4 ft. by 8 ft., faced with 0.025 in. alumi- 
num, weighs only 39 pounds, yet supports 
a distributed load of 1,500 pounds over an 
8 ft. clear span. 

Alply panels are available in many 
lengths and widths up to 48 in.; core 
thicknesses run from 1 to 6 in. The cost of 
an architectural panel 4 ft. square, with 
a 2 in. core and one side of aluminum 
porcelain-enamel finished, would be about 
$1 per sq. ft. but could go to $2, depend- 
ing on the finish and second sheet. Prices 
vary according to composition, quantity, 
size, and surface finish. 

Manufacturer: Aluminum Company of 
America, 1501 Alcoa Bldg., Pittsburgh 19. 


EMBOSSED STAINLESS STEEL 
brings two colors to curtain walls 


Republic Steel’s new research center near 
Cleveland displays the first curtain-wall 
application of embossed stainless in two 
colors. To create this effect, the embossed 
steel, called Rigid-Tex, is first coated with 
an enamel frit which is wiped elean at the 
high points of the pattern before firing, 
and then the exposed stainless is polished. 
The result is a patterned stainless sheet of 
textured color and silvery highlights. 
From a roster of 30 standard colors and 
50 patterns made by the Rigidized Metals 
Corp., Republic chose a geometric Ray- 
mond Loewy design colored a deep blue- 
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green for the exterior and the same pat- 
tern, in black, for the cafeteria walls. 

Any embossed panel may be reversed to 
obtain an entirely different pattern. For 
example, the photograph shows three pos- 
sibilities from just one pattern: top to bot- 
tom, the exterior panel used by Republic 
(the plus-sign motif is about an inch "3 
square), its reverse side without color, and tes 
the reverse side colored and polished. 


Rigid-Tex curtain walls are said to e 
eliminate the glare and waviness some- t | } ec p t 
times found bothersome in flat sheets, and | Piri S 
small dents are imperceptible because the 
surface may already have as many as y OUL I ) eed 
4,032 reflective levels per square foot. OW 
Among other advantages cited are the I 1 h 
patterned panel’s_ self-cleaning ability W en . Ou 
(surfaces slope down and out to avoid dust 
collecting) and the additional strength d th 
imparted by the rigidizing process, which & hee ern 
makes possible the use of a thinner steel 
- weed raring rhe he awa . @ No longer need you wait a day, or even hours, for prints that 
“ oa e oa “ae etals Corp. | you're in a hurry to get to customers. 
65 S . 3 . . . 
oy, Se Now, Bruning’s unique Copyfiex Model 300 brings the 

advantages of inside reproduction within the means of the 
smallest firm or department. Right in your own offices, you 
make sharp, black-on-white prints in seconds of a drawing 
or tracing up to 30 inches wide by any length. With 
TAMPERPROOF LIGHT intermediates, you make design changes without reworking 

: : originals; you make composite prints, color overlays, and 
designed for maximum security use sharp prints from weak originals. You add new dimensions 


Ses anette te tts ok in convenience, speed, and efficiency to your entire operation, 
a et ee . All at the surprisingly low cost of the Model 300! 
prisons, psychopathic wards, and homes 


: : hi ewe And anyone can operate the Model 300. It needs only 
Sor delinquent youths, Met hitben nent a libvolt. AC connection. ..is clean, quiet, odorless. 
ing eters . lighting unit designed for An 84 x 11” print costs less than a penny for materials. 
maximum security. It is a heavy-duty cast- The money and time you now spend for outside prints 
aluminum fixture which fits snugly into a will pay for your new Model 300 in short order. 

Why not investigate? 





Charles Bruning Company, Inc., Dept. 8-Z 
1800 Central Road, Mount Prospect, ¢il. 
Offices in Principal U.S. Cities 

in Canada: 105 Church St., Toronto 1, Ont. 


(B R U Ae J a G) Cote Rodel 300. free booklet on the low-cost 


Copytex Name Title 


Low-cost Diazo Reproduction 
at Its Best! 
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NEW! free data on 


ARCHITECTURAL 
STAINLESS STEEL 








Here's a valuable addition to every architects’ 
and designers’ fact file — six pages of easy- 
to-read information on the four stainless steel 
types generally used in architectural applica- 
tions. Includes comprehensive data on composi- 
tion, mechanical properties, available widths, 
thicknesses, lengths, finishes, textures, approxi- 
mate costs per square foot, and a table of 
comparative gauges for stainless and aluminum. 

Get the full story on*how to specify and use 
architectural stainless steels more efficiently and 
economically. Mail the coupon today for your 
copy. 


Washington Steel Corporation 
WASHINGTON, PENNSYLVANIA 


Washington Steel Corporation 
8-K Woodland Avenue, Washington, Pa. 


Please send me Bulletin 259, Architectural File 15-H-1, 
“ARCHITECTURAL STAINLESS ENGINEERING DATA.” 
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ceiling corner without providing any nooks 
for storing weapons. A perforated steel 
plate, flush riveted to the casing and non- 
removable, shields the tempered glass on 
the face. One model opens from the front, 
but for an extra measure of protection, 
another model (see photo) opens only 
from the back so that the bulb-changer 
need not enter the cell. Both models are 
8% in. high, 11 in. wide, and cost $47.50. 

Manufacturer: McPhilben Lighting Co., 
1329 Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn 37, N. Y. 


CURTAIN WALL FOR MOTELS 
adds heating-cooling unit to wall 


A new addition to the Lupton line of 
curtain walls is one designed specifically 
for motel use. By combining in one as- 
sembly certain basic components—curtain- 
wall panels, fixed or sliding windows, a 
door, and an air conditioner—heat pump— 
the manufacturer offers the entire front 
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wall of a motel unit in a package. The 
frame is aluminum, available in several 
sizes, and the panels, of porcelain enamel 
on steel, can be specified in any color. A 
heating-cooling unit, either heavy duty or 
regular, is supplied as part of the wall, 
and these units are interchangeable. Lupton 
crews erect the whole wall. 

Manufacturer: Michael Flynn Manu- 
facturing Co., Philadelphia 24. 


PRECISION-SIZED TILE 
cuts installation time by one fifth 


Precision-ground ceramic tile may reduce 
installation time by as much as 20 per 
cent, according to the U.S. Ceramic Tile 
Co. Besides redesigning its standard tile 
to measure exactly 444 in. by 4% in., the 
company has added a special grout lock 





feature consisting of pockets on all four 
sides of each tile (see drawing). When 
grout is forced into these pockets, an 
interlocking bond is formed between the 
grout and the tile, eliminating grout-line 
pullout. Levelset tile is available in 25 
bright-glaze and 15 matte-glaze colors at 
no increase in cost over the company’s 
4% in. field tile. 

Manufacturer: U.S. Ceramic Tile Co., 
217 4th St., N.E., Canton 2, Ohio. 


MODULAR OFFICE FURNITURE 
combines matching storage units 


Architect George Nelson, long known for 
his development of storage partitions, has 
designed for the Herman Miller Furniture 
Co. a system of office furniture with inter- 
changeable storage units. Called the Ex- 
ecutive Office Group, the system consists of 


16 walnut components and a choice of 
either walnut or scratch-resistant plastic 
tops. The shells form single, double pedes- 
tal, or L-shaped desks, fitted with any of 
four types of drawers or files. Book- 
cases, large and small storage units, both 
fixed and movable, complete the line. 
Manufacturer: Herman Miller Furniture 
Co., Zeeland, Mich. END 
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consideration of a 
Western Plant Site 


from a Traffic 
Manager's 


Viewpoint 


Among the various factors to be carefully considered when 


selecting an industrial plant site, transportation is of vital 
importance. 


That's where the Traffic Manager's experience and judgment 
is invaluable. He knows routes—he knows rates. 


He also knows that when a plant is located on or near Union 
Pacific trackage, he can be assured of a reliable freight service 
backed by the most modern facilities and equipment. 


Other factors such as production and communication utilities 
. . . labor and living conditions . . . also will be to your liking. 


We suggest you contact your nearest U.P. representative, or 


get in touch with us direct, for confidential plant site in- 
formation. 








Industrial Development Dept. 


UNION PACIFIC 
Kacbroat. 





OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 





How to say “‘integrity’’ with glass 





HERCULITE Tempered Plate Glass Doors 
are opened with the touch of a finger 

by PITTCOMATIC handle-operated 
automatic door openers. 

Hydraulic, motor-driven mechanism 

is completely concealed. 


HE Tacoma Savincs & LOAN AssoctIATION has used glass effectively in its new office 
building to create an appealing corporate image in the minds of its customers and 
prospects. In keeping with its business, the design is dignified yet modern, and suggests 
responsibility and efficiency. It reflects a personality that is not secretive, but open and 
communicative, It invites inspection in an atmosphere of friendliness and good taste. 
Pittsburgh’s I'winpow®—the windowpane with insulation built in—admits light and 
vision on three sides of the building. Above and below the Twinpow and in the solid 
wall areas, Romany Blue SpANDRELITE® adds attractive color to the exterior, HERCULITE" 
lempered Plate Glass Doors equipped with Prrrcomatic® automatic door openers make 
an inviting and convenient entrance. Pittsburgh Polished Plate Glass is utilized for office 
partitions, and Pittsburgh High-Fidelity® Mirrors brighten the rest rooms. 
Whether you seek the solution to a functional, decorative or interpretive problem in 
planning new buildings or revitalizing existing ones, consider the many advantages of 
Pittsburgh Glass. The architectural representative at your nearest Pittsburgh branch 


will be happy to discuss PPG glass products with you, without obligation. 


PAINTS * GLASS * CHEMICALS * BRUSHES * PLASTICS * FIBER GLASS 


IN CANADA: CANADIAN PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


Architect: 

Lea, Pearson & Richards,A.1.A. 
Tacoma, Washington. 
Contractor: Ketner Bros., Inc., 
Tacoma, Washington 


Glazed by W. P. Fuller & Co., 
Tacoma, Washington. 
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The unhindered view of the interior of this office dispels mystery, reassures strangers and invites friendly contact 


Pit TSBURGH GLASS ...the basic architectural material 
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NO SUMMERTIME SLUMP With gas as the 
boiler fuel and York machines, the switch to summer 


cooling was no problem. Operating costs are low, too, 
thanks to Gas. 


LATEST IN COOLING Gas operated York 
machines feature the use of tap water as refrigerant 
and lithium bromide as absorbent, one of the most 
efficient, practical refrigeration cycles developed so 
far. Machines start and stop automatically. 





THE UTMOST IN FLEXIBILITY The units 
are cross-connected so that each operates independ- 
ently if necessary. 





MAINTENANCE COSTS TO DATE— 
ZERO! The Allen Company uses two York ma- 
chines—a 230-ton unit serving 45,000 sq. ft. of office 
and cafeteria space, a 170-ton unit for process water 
cooling. Three small pumps and motors are the only 
moving parts in the entire system. 


“with YORK 
GAS air conditioning 


our boilers keep us cool 
all summer”’ 


“With our boilers sized for a winter load, we were naturally 
oversized for the summer months. But York’s gas-operated 
Lithium Bromide absorption water chillers permit us to 
make efficient use of part of this steam capacity to cool,” 
says Mr. M. J. Mather, President of the Allen Manufactur- 
ing Company, makers of hex-socket screws. 

The York Lithium Bromide system eliminates the need 
for huge compressors found in other types of cooling equip- 
ment... which brings down the original cost considerably. 
And with gas the boiler fuel, you make year-round use of 
an otherwise wasted source of power at rock bottom costs. 
In addition, York machines are noiseless, lightweight, com- 
pact —easy to install and readily adaptable to almost any 
plant layout. 

Find out how your present heating system can pay off 
for you all year ’round with gas-operated York automatic 
water chilling units. Call your local gas company or write 
to the York Corporation, Subsidiary of Borg-Warner Cor- 
poration, York, Pennsylvania. American Gas Association. 
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In selling, the same way. Take building product 
sales. The architect recommends you—or maybe it’s the 
enginecr— you're on first. The contractor keeps you in 
his bid—you make it easy. You’re on second, or maybe 
third, if he’s a strong hitter. Then who gets you home? 
The client. Either he drives you home, or you die on 
third. No sale. 

Moral: You need all four: architect, engineer, con- 
tractor, client. 

But let’s look at the clean-up man—the client. 

All buildings start with the client. Since he, in essence, 
is “buying” a building which his company or organi- 
zation needs, he is directly involved in its financing, 
design, construction—or expansion and modernization. 

As the building market continues to grow, so, too, will 
the number of building clients grow. And Architectural 
FORUM is the only magazine that has clients. In fact, 
FORUM is the only magazine whose growth keeps pace 
with the building industry itself. 

With the biggest circulation in the field —60,000— 
FORUM alone is edited for and read by the kind of 
building customers you must reach and influence. Just 
how important are they in building decisions? Here’s 
one indication: 

Of FORUM’s 21,000 client subscribers, 

89% are concerned with building matters within their 
companies, and 40% of these companies will spend 
$500,000 or more on new building and major remodel- 
ing within the next two years." 


*Source: The new FORUM Census, ‘Portrait of the Building Client."’ Write for a 
copy. Architectural FORUM, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York. 


There’s 


no plate 


like home 


Only FORUM can load 


the bases because... 


FORUM DELIVERS THE 
ENTIRE SPECIFYING 
AND BUYING POWER OF 
THE BUILDING MARKET 





Reynolds pioneers in the wonderful, practical world of 
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SHAWANO HIGH SCHOOL, Shawano, Wisconsin. 

ARCHITECTS: Edgar A. Stubenrauch and Associates, 

Sheboygan, Wisc. 

GENERAL CONTRACTOR: Palisades Construction Co., ; 
. -” 

Appleton, Wisc. mee 
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REYNOLDS RIBBED EMBOSSED SIDING was 


specified for most of the exterior of this modern school 
structure. The qualities of aluminum make it 
especially desirable for school construction — economical in 
first cost, low maintenance, fire-resistant, protective 
insulation, modern appearance. Reynolds engineers have pioneered in many 
practical uses of aluminum in America’s growing school program. 
For further information, and for illustrated folders write: 
Reynolds Metals Company, Richmond 18, Virginia. 
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A Festive, Award Winning | 
Architectural Setting For Selling | ~~ 











No matter what the job, large or small, Reynolds 
engineers are always ready to help you with specialized 
design projects in aluminum. If your office library does 
not have Reynolds authoritative three-volume set 
“Aluminum in Modern Architecture,” write: 

Reynolds Metals Company, Richmond 18, Virginia. 





AIA 1959 FIRST HONOR AWARD 


“This elegant store may well breathe fresh life into urban re- 
tailing generally,’’ said a recent issue of a leading architectural 
publication. Opened in downtown Denver only a few months ago, 
the May-D&F project is already a thriving commercial success 
and a top tourist attraction. Good architecture and imaginative 
use of materials has contributed largely to this success. 
Specially fabricated light gold anodized panels of Reynolds 
Aluminum were used to enclose the entire four-story main store 
section of this AIA award winning structure. The panels have a 
3” honeycomb core and have a two hour fire rating. The entire 
effect of the structure and its grounds is exciting, enticing and 
pleasurable. Reynolds is proud to have had a part in its creation. 


MAY-D&F DEPARTMENT STORE 

(A part of Zeckendorf Plaza) 

Denver, Colorado 

OWNER: 

Webb & Knapp, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

ARCHITECTS: 

1. M. Pei & Associates, New York, N. Y. 

tv . GENERAL CONTRACTOR: 

i, i} a 4 Webb & Knapp Construction Corp., 
Denver, Colorado 


CURTAIN WALL FABRICATORS: 
Reynolds Metals Company 


The Proudest of the Metale 


% REYNOLDS 
ALUMINUM 











Reynolds helps 

industry produce — 

practically and 
economically 


Pa.) 


pry 





REYNOLDS COMMERCIAL ROOF DECK (more than 120,000 square feet 
of it) was used in this new processing plant to achieve fast and easy 
installation, low first cost, good insulation and minimum mainte- 
nance over the years. Once again, Reynolds Aluminum was the 

most practical material for an important construction job. For 

detailed information about the many uses of this versa- 


tile roofing product write: Reynolds Metals Company, 
Richmond 18, Virginia. 


Watch Reynolds TV show ‘Walt Disney Presents’ Friday Nights on the ABC-TV Network 









what you can’t see that’s important! 


VENTILATOR’S TRULY 
OW-CONTOUR DYNAFAN 





Cuts 50°, off normal 
3 os roof exhauster heights 
Gives greater stability, 
better balance, elimi- 
nates vibration 


Exact motor to fit each 


particular service con- 
dition 


A . 
x Advanced design and ‘ 
ee < ~i’’ ive accam. - 
ae = east on Fan wheels are supported 
' as tia 
y appreciably cuts between sealed ball bear- 
_ ; : 2 
noise ings — maintenance 1s 
minimized 


The highest quality and unobtrusive ap- 

pearance are yours when you use the A Leading Manufacturer of Power and Gravity Roof Exhausters and 
Low-Contour Dynafan roof exhauster. Accessory Equipment for over 25 years. 

Identical housing designs are available 

for both supply and relief units, also. The 

Penn Ventilator man in your area can give 


you complete details. Call him . . . today. EN N VENTILATOR cO., INC. 


GOODMAN & ALLEGHENY, Philadelphia 40, Pa. 
Representatives and Distributors in Principal Cities 
Charter member of AMCA 
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report to architects: 


International Minerals & Chemical Corporation’s five superb 
new buildings represent a notable achievement for its architects, 
Perkins & Will. The unique aluminum wall system once again 
demonstrates the many ways in which this modern architectural 
metal can be used. Its versatility, here, is also evidenced in 
the 6-ft module motif repeated throughout the buildings and 
intervening spaces. 


Functional and award winning, these modern structures 
suggest many worth-while ideas for the application of aluminum. 
For complete data and unmatched technical assistance, call 
your nearest Alcoa sales office or write: Aluminum Company 
of America, 1822-H Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


“Hurricane tests” prove 


When you spend $5,000,000 for a new headquarters, you want 
positive assurance that its good looks will last. International 
Minerals & Chemical Corporation got that proof on its five- 
building corporate center at Skokie, Ill., with tests that put 
ordinary procedures to shame. 

These tests demonstrated that the curtain walls, suspended 
on their all-aluminum grid, could defy wind loading of 100 
mph and 6 in. of rainfall. Conditions like these are on a par 
with hurricanes and they'll probably never be faced again— 
even in the rugged weather of the Chicago area. 
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BUILDING: Administrative and Research Center, International Minerals & PORCELAIN ENAMELERS: Hamlin-Stevens, Inc., Fairfield, Conn. 
Chemical Corp., Skokie, III. Porcelain Steel Corp., Connersville, ind 


ARCHITECT: Perkins & Will, Chicago, III. PORCELAIN ENAMEL SUPPLIER: E. 1. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. (inc.), 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR: Turner Construction Co., Chicago, II! Wilmington, Del. 


CURTAIN WALL CONTRACTOR: Michaels Art Bronze Co., Erlanger, Ky. 


permanence of aluminum construction 


With aluminum’s traditional durability came another ad- Your Guide to the Best in Aluminum Value 
vantage in the interests of a perfect marriage of materials. 
Hence, the precise color match of all exterior aluminum. 
What happened in Skokie, IIl., is no more striking than 
Alcoa® Aluminum’s contributions to beauty and maintenance- 
free durability in more than 600 other major buildings. The 
counsel that puts this experience in your hands is free. Call 
your Alcoa sales office or write: Aluminum Company of For exciting drama watch “Alcoa Presents” 


a 4 5 — . every Tuesday, ABC-TV, and the Emmy Award winning 
America, 1822-H Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. “Alcoa Theatre” alternate Mondays, NBC-TV 





GOOD LOOKS 
EASY OPERATION 
LONG LIFE 





Part and Parcel of RO-WAY overhead doors 


The qualities you look for in overhead doors for commercial 

and industrial applications are built into every Ro-Way door. 
Good looks, for example. The quiet good looks of simple 

styling that blends gracefully with architectural design. 

Easy operation, too—that comes from sound and skilled 
engineering of all working parts. Specially designed track 
and hinges, heavy duty ball bearings, and springs tension- 
balanced to the weight of the door assure responsive per- 
formance day in and day out. 

And extra long life—because Ro-Way doors are built with 
cabinet-maker skill for lasting service. Hardware is heavy 
gauge roll-galvanized steel. Muntins, rails and stiles are pre- 
cision squared for precision fit. Mortise and tenon joints are 
both steel pinned and glued for maximum strength. All sec- 
tions are rabbeted to make weather-tight joints. 

Whatever you look for in overhead doors you'll find in 
abundance in every Ro-Way. For full details consult your 
Ro-Way distributor. You'll find him in the Yellow Pages. 


For added convenience, specify the famous 
RO-WAY Electric Operator for commercial doors 


theres. a -Uay for wou Doorway! satel i ROWE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


poors 911 Holton St., Galesburg, Ill. 
COMMERCIAL * INDUSTRIAL e RESIDENTIAL 


SEE OUR CATALOG 
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RCHITECTURAL' 
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OR WRITE FOR COPY 





GALAXY—BRIGHTEST STAR IN PLASTIC LAMINATES 


This is the beauty that created such a stir, and al- 
most overnight became the most wanted pattern in 
plastic laminates. A Panelyte original, Galaxy cap- 
tured the imagination of architects and designers, 
who are using it not only for counter tops, but 
walls, elevator cabs, countless interior surfaces. 


Golden flecks, with a touch of silver, make Galaxy 
Panelyte unique in its effect. For the smartest colors 
and patterns .. . for new ideas 
in durable decor . . . look to 
St. Regis Panelyte, style 


leader in plastic laminates. 


PANELYTE 


May we send you free samples of color-coordinated Panelyte? Write Panelyte Division, f on Regie 


St. Regis Paper Company, 150 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York. 
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~ HOPE'S « 


STEEL WINDOWS HAVE THE STRENGTH AND RIGIDITY THAT NO OTHER WINDOW CAN MATCH 


Se 


Edgemont 
Junior-Senior High School 
Town of Greenburgh, 
Scarsdale, N. Y. 
Architect: Warren H. Ashley 


Contractor: Stewart M. Muller, Inc. 


HOPE’S WINDOW WALLS HELP WIN 
ARCHITECTURAL DISTINCTION 


Conceiving this High School as a group of special pur- 
pose buildings on a campus site of natural beauty, the archi- 


sed modern construction with Hope’s Window Walls - ' 
ass ed modem ¢ P . Room and facility for expansion without strain; 
to obtain many extra benefits: 


Shops and music rooms separated from study and reci- 
tation halls; 


Lower first cost than for a single multi-story building; 
1. A novel and beautiful outdoors-indoors relationship 


. Low maintenance and upkeep charges. 

with extra value for the social and educational aims of 

the school; This school is one of six buildings chosen by the Ameri- 

> - aC 7 2 iohe i 

Building units located to serve the educational plan and = hye of | ye the a — - ats 
ninth annual competition. S +5 se’s Win- 

improve communications without congested corridors; - ee ae en ae So 
dow Wall Units are constructed of Hope’s Pressed Steel 

Sub-frames with Hope’s Heavy Intermediate Ventilators. 

Stationary glazing and porcelain enameled insulated panels 

are inserted as required by the design. 


Such units as gymnasium and auditorium available for 
community use at different hours without heating or 
lighting the whole plant; 


Hope's engineering and layout assistance is always available to you when you have in mind 
a building with an interesting window problem. Write for catalog 152-AF for your files. 


HOPE’S WINDOWS, INC., Jamestown, N.Y. 


THE FINEST BUILDINGS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD ARE FITTED WITH HOPE'S WINDOWS 








“Jewels by Cartier 


EXCITING THINGS ARE HAPPENING IN 
WORTHINGTON REFRIGERATION COMPRESSORS 


You have to listen carefully to hear this refrigeration compressor run. ..so quietly does it oper- 
ate. Exceptionally close tolerances and use of cushioned ring valves with hydraulic unloading 
make possible this whisper-soft operation. Available in two types: a field-serviceable hermetic 
compressor and a coupled compressor arrangement. All compressor parts are interchangeable 


between the two units. No wonder we call it a jewel of great value. Worthington Corp., 


Ampere Sta., East Orange, N. J. In Canada: Worthington (Canada) Ltd., Brantford, Ont. WORTHINGTON 














bright future 


Buildings constructed and decorated with Stainless Steel 

are cleaner, more attractive places to work and live. When you're 
planning a building . . . design it, improve it and protect 

it with McLOUTH STAINLESS STEEL. 


specify 
C LOUTH STAINLESS STEE 
for architecture 


ay McLoutH STeer CorR°0RATION DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


| 
L ‘1 MANUFACTURERS OF STAINLESS AND CARBON STEELS 





ASK THE MAN 
WHO MAKES ONE 


As building technology grows more and more | 
complicated, it becomes increasingly difficult to | 
remember every detail of every building product | 
development. But the manufacturers of the prod- | 
ucts do. And the best of them advertise in FORUM. | 


In FORUM’s advertising pages you meet the | 
most enterprising manufacturers with whom it | 
pays to do business. Their up-to-the-minute tech- | 
nical experience and creative thinking are yours | 
for the asking. You will find a letter or a telephone | 
call to any one of them is much more productive | 


than a frustrating search through mountains of 
year-old brochures and manuals. 


Architectural Forum/the magazine of building/Published by TIME INC. 
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FOR BUILDINGS 
OF ALL TYPES 


_ first in efficiency, economy 
and client satisfaction. 


OIL, GAS, OIL-GAS 
TODD 


SHIPYARDS CORPORATION 


PRODUCTS DIVISION 


SALES AND SERVICE DEPARTMENTS 
Columbia & Halleck Streets, Brooklyn 31, N. Y. 


PLANT, SALES AND SERVICE 
Houston, Texas 
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Ee 
FULL INFORMATION ON THE TWO 
MOST-SPECIFIED* HARDWOOD FLOORS 


t 
Free-Floating Resilient 
Floor System 


| 

| 

| usr lronbound 
Continuous Strip® Hard 
Maple Floor 

| 
E 
i 


*called for “by name” 
more than any other 
hardwood floors 


yours 
free! 


Write today to Rob- 
bins Flooring Co., 
Reed City, Mich., 
Dept. AF-859. 


tPatented ond Trademarked 
in U.S. ond Conadoa. 


ROBBINS FLOORING COMPANY 


Reed City and Ishpeming, Michigan 
WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF MAPLE FLOORING 
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Contractor: Knowlton Construction Co. + Architect: L. F. Karlsberger * Associate Architects: McClellan and Gallogly 


This new hospital will capture the sun 


...and it features Architectural Metals by North American 


A 400-bed hospital, designed in the shape of a cross to 
bring sunshine into every patient room at some time dur- 
ing the day, is now under construction in downtown 
Columbus, Ohio. 

North American Aviation—the fast-rising name in 
architectural metals—is fabricating and erecting the 
curtain walls which will add lasting beauty to the Grant 
Hospital’s functional design. 

About 34,000 square feet of North American aluminum 
curtain wall will be used to sheathe the exterior. The cur- 
tain wall portion will consist of aluminum extruded mul- 
lions combined with aluminum windows and insulated 
porcelain panels fabricated to the mullions. 

This nine-story Ohio hospital is one of the many new 


ARCHITECTURAL METALS 


THE COLUMBUS DIVISION OF NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION, INC. 


“landmark” buildings featuring North American Cur- 
tain Wall. Others include the 18-story America Fore 
Loyalty Insurance Group building, in Brooklyn, N.Y., 
the $10-million United Air Lines terminal building at 
New York International Airport, and the new College of 
Arts and Sciences building at Ohio State University. 

Whether it’s a simple one-story structure or a towering 
skyscraper, North American Architectural Metals give 
the architect full esthetic freedom of design...and give 
the owner a modern structure that is economical, easy to 
erect, and enduring. For complete information about 
North American’s design and engineering service, please 
write to: Architectural Metals Division, North American 
Aviation, Inc., Columbus 16, Ohio. 
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Columbus, Ohio 





For Concealed Flashing or Waterproofing be sure 
of LASTING protection with “Electro-Sheet” Copper 























USES FOR “ELECTRO-SHEET” LAMINATED PRODUCTS IN BUILDING CONSTRUCTION INCLUDE: 


spandrel beam flashing, dampcoursing of foundation walls, waterproofing shower stalls, weatherproofing behind 
masonry veneer; door, and window frame flashing; membrane waterproofing of foundation walls and floor slabs. 


Copper has proved itself a lasting barrier to water and 
water vapor over many, many years. It doesn’t rust 
and it resists most forms of deterioration which often 
destroy the protective value of less durable materials. 

Therefore, it is the ideal material for concealed flash- 
ing or waterproofing which must be built into a struc- 
ture and is inaccessible for repair or replacement. 
Making a little copper go a long way. Anaconda’s 
development of “Electro-Sheet” made the use of foil- 
like copper in these hidden places practical and eco- 
nomical in all types of building. “Electro-Sheet” is pure, 
thin copper produced in long, wide rolls by electro- 
deposition in weights of 1 to 7 ounces per square foot. 
It is furnished to manufacturers who bond it to high- 
grade building papers and fabrics, or coat it with 
asphaltic compounds. 


Easy to handle and apply. These flashing products 
incorporating “Electro-Sheet” are extremely flexible, 
easy to handle and are furnished in rolls up to 60” wide. 
They are available through building supply dealers 
throughout the United States and Canada. 

For more information about Anaconda “Electro- 
Sheet,” write: The American Brass Company, Ansonia 
Division, Ansonia, Connecticut. sat 


“ELECTRO-SHEET” 


ANACONDA 


COPPER 


CONCEALED FLASHING AND WATERPROOFING MATERIALS BONDED WITH “ELECTRO-SHEET” 
ARE READILY AVAILABLE. A PARTIAL LIST OF SUPPLIERS FOLLOWS: 


Adams Paper Converting Company, Monroe, Louisiana 
American Sisalkraft Corporation, Attleboro, Massachusetts 
Glas-Kraft, Inc., Lonsdale, Rhode Island 
Hersey Paper Lining Company, Inc., Melrose, Massachusetts 
Keystone Roofing Manufacturing Company, 

York, Pennsylvania 


Ludlow Papers, Inc., Netcong, New Jersey 

Mitchell-Rand Manufacturing Company, New York, New York 
Phoenix Building Products, Inc., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
E. Van Noorden Company, Roxbury, Massachusetts 

Wasco Products, Inc., Cambridge, Massachusetts 

Whitney Building Products, Inc., Boston, Massachusetts 


“ELECTRO-SHEET” IS BONDED TO VARIOUS MATERIALS 


High-grade building papers, one or both sides. 
rs ihe: he 
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Asphalt-saturated fabrics, with ductile mastic bond. 


Tough “rubbery” asphaltic compounds. 


t 








Another AMERICAN Lustragray INSTALLATION... 
the glass that reduces glare and heat 
without sacrificing vision 





You're seeing the distinctive ‘black mir- 
ror’ look of American's Lustragray on more 
and more of the newest, finest office build- 
ings in the country. And for good reason. 
This truly contemporary glass is the eco- 
nomical answer to modern sun control. 

By eliminating harsh contrasts in bright- 
ness levels, Lustragray reduces eyestrain. 
By reducing solar heat, Lustragray mini- 
mizes fatigue; eases the load on air con- 
ditioning systems. 

Lustragray’s neutral gray shade and ultra 
high luster are uncommonly attractive 
from the exterior. It can be used with- 
out fear of color disharmony with 
other materials. 

These advantages are yours for a price 
little higher than that of ordinary clear 
sheet glass. Get all the facts from your 
nearest American distributor. Check your 
phone directory for his name. Or write our 
architectural promotion department today. 














bh. 


AMERICAN WINDOW GLASS DIVISION 
Subject: 118 Royal Street Office Bldg., Mobile, Ala. AM ICA =- SAINT BAI (ave 
Architect: William I. Rosamond, Columbus, Miss. ER N GO N wes, 


CORPORATION 
Glazier: Prichard Glass Co., Mobile, Ala. General Offices: FARMERS BANK BUILDING * PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
wsw-2904t 


AMERICAN-SAINT GOBAIN CORPORATION is a merger of the former American 
Window Glass Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., and the former Blue Ridge Glass Corporation, 
Kingsport, Tenn. (which was a wholly-owned subsidiary of Saint-Gobain of Paris, France). 
American Window Glass Division plants are located in Arnold, Jeannette, Ellwood City, 
Pa.; Okmulgee, Okla. Blue Ridge Glass Division plant is located in Kingsport, Tenn. 
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Architect 
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General Contractor; 
George A. Fuller Co. 
Roofer: Gilbert & Becker 


A striking new Boston building joins the growing list of fine structures whose roofs are bonded for 25 years 


The Barrett SPECIFICATION® Roof of the new Trav- 
elers Insurance Co. Building is guaranteed for twenty-five 
years against maintenance expenses caused by ordinary 
wear and tear...the longest roofing guarantee in the 
history of the industry. It’s made possible by improved 
quality controls in the manufacture of Barrett Pitch and 
Felt, which have piled up phenomenal longevity records 
on America’s leading buildings for more than a century. 


BARRETT DIVISION 
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Tests, including actual performance, indicate that pitch 
provides the best weather protection for flat roofs. Where 
prolonged exposure to water may be expected, as on flat 
roofs, pitch is always the safer choice. 

Specify the built-up roof that is now guaranteed for five 
years longer than any other .. . the roof that has always 
been famous for outliving its bond . .. the Barrett 
Quarter-Century “SPECIFICATION” Roof. 


llied 


40 Rector St., New York 6, N. Y, 


hemical 


Kahn and Jacobs, 
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Glance at the cross section 


\ sketches of new Monopanl.® 





7 sa this the intelligent way to 


join metal curtain wall panels? 
Tongue-and-groove joints are 
sealed with resilient vinyl gaskets. 
Installation is obviously simpler 


er 


<i E ae and more economical. Fasteners 
wl are inside. From outside there 
are no visible joints or fasteners. 


ks - And — of course — no caulking. 
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Insulated Monopanl is designed 
on one-foot modules — accurately 
factory fabricated for precise 
installation. The configuration yields 
a remarkable spanning ability. 

Beautiful Monopanl is furnished 
in a range of gauges and colors. 
Exterior and interior faces can be 
specified in aluminum or 


—e 


galvanized steel. 


For complete technical details and 


o> & ons 


actual samples of new Monopanl, 
contact your nearby Butler Builder. 
He’s listed in the Yellow Pages 
under “Buildings” or “Steel 
Buildings.” Or, write direct for 
descriptive brochure and 


data sheets. The nearest Butler 


lr, = 





*en 
‘ate 








sales office is listed below. 








Ville 








Method of joining vinyl gaskets. 





BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
7336 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 


Sales offices in Los Angeles and Richmond, Calif. 

Houston, Tex. * Birmingham, Ala. « Kansas City, Mo. 

Minneapolis, Minn. * Chicago, Ill. « Detroit, Mich. 

Cleveland, Ohio + Pittsburgh, Pa. « New York City and 

Syracuse, N.Y. « Boston, Mass. * Washington, D.C. 
Burlington, Ontario, Canada 
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| INSIDE AND OUT 





There’s more to locks than handsome knobs. Schlage 
has those, of course. But far beyond that, Schlage ; 
builds quality into every single lock. Each part is | 

made from the toughest metals, formed in the most C | SCHLAGE | 
craftsmanlike way. Detail by detail, the lock is assem- 
bled and inspected to assure unbelievable long life. In AMERICA'S 
the cylindrical lock field, Schlage is the standard. There MOST 


is no finer name on a latch plate. Schlage Lock Com- DISTINGUISHED 
pany...San Francisco... New York...Vancouver, B.C. LOCK BRAND 
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PLASTER 
CAPTURES 
THE CONTOURS 
OF CREATIVE THOUGHT 


re 


Let versatile plaster fulfill your ideas 
of enduring beauty and quiet reverence 
in contemporary design 


This lovely church has the look of a prayer . . . strong 
and simple, soaring skyward. Inside, the interplay of 
space and form symbolizes the spirit of striving. 


Here plaster plays its part. Troweled smoothly across 
broad wall expanses and sweeping boldly into the 
pointed peaks, it flows with the counterpoint of plane 
and angle as only plaster can. Sprayed-on acoustical 
plaster assures a reverential hush. 


Whatever your dream, plan it in new United States 
Gypsum lathing and plastering systems, with the 
help of your skilled plastering contractor. For only 
plaster truly ...captures the contours of creative thought. 


acoos UNITED STATES GYPSUM 


*T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


STATES 


the greatest name in bualding 





Architects for 
AMERICA’S NEWEST STATE OFFICE BUILDING 


me" AIRCOUSTAT 


MARYLAND State Orrice BUILDING, Baltimore, Maryland: Fisher, Nes, Campbell & Associates— 
The L. P. Kooken Company, ARCHITECT—ENGINEER ; Blake Construction Co., Inc., GENERAL CONTRACTOR; 
H. Walton Redmile & Associates, CONSULTING ENGINEER; H. E. Crook Co., Inc., MECHANICAL CONTRACTOR 


AIRCOUSTAT sound traps are 
the architect’s first choice for 
America’s newest buildings. 
AIRCOUSTAT is quickly and 
easily selected and gives 
guaranteed silencing of duct- 
transmitted noise of all 
frequencies. AIRCOUSTAT meets 
both acoustical and air flow 
requirements .. . is fire-resistant, 
dust-proof and maintenance- 
free. Write for your copy of the 
AircousTaT Selection Manual, 

a quick guide to selecting the 
right unit or combination of 
units for any application. 

Send your request today to: 
KopPers COMPANY, INC., 3108 
Scott Street, Baltimore 3, Md. 


CONTROL 
METAL PRODUCTS DIVISION 


Engineered 
Products Sold with Service 














Strong, durable, lower in cost 


You can now specify windows of sturdy, lasting stainless 
steel—at a cost much lower than you may think. Reason? 
Manufacturers now ro/l-form windows from Allegheny Stain- 
less and pass the fabrication economies on to you. 

In actual bidding recently, the price of roll-formed 
Allegheny Stainless windows averaged only about 10% 
higher than another non-stainless metal. 

Vital to architecture, durability and compatibility are 
inherent in Allegheny Stainless. It never requires chemical 
films for surface protection, and virtually cleans itself with 
normal rainfall. Because of an amazing resistance to corro- 


wsw 7296 


sive atmospheres, the brightness and freedom-from-pitting 
of Allegheny Stainless are recorded history; yet different 
patterns, textures and colors make news each day. 

Stainless steel windows—of all-welded design and tubular 
construction—are available in Allegheny Stainless Types 
202 and 302. 

Include Allegheny Stainless in your design-thinking now. 
Learn how you can get the quality of stainless steel windows 
for much less than you think. For additional facts, and 
manufacturers’ names, write to Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
Corporation, Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Dept, B-20 


ALLEGHENY LUDLUM 


for warehouse delivery of Allegheny Stainless, call RYERSON 
Export distribution: AIRCO INTERNATIONAL 


si Se. is sell 
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EVERY FORM OF STAINLESS .. 


- EVERY HELP IN USING IT 











Contractor: 
Roland 
Thompkins & 
Son, Inc. 
Hawthorne, N.Y. 


Consulting 
Engineer: 
Giffels & 
Vallet, Inc. 


Detroit, Mich. : ‘ rom 
Architect: Fe 
L. Rossetti a 

Detroit, Mich. 


Of course, IBM really didn’t employ any of its 
masterfully precise computers to predetermine 
whose air conditioning equipment would best serve 
their new Engineering Laboratory at Kingston, 
New York. 

But all equipment selected was calculated to 
meet the important demands modern industry must 
make to ensure personnel comfort and equipment 
protection. 

For example, here at Kingston, 92 engineered 
Dunham-Bush Horizontal Air Handling units effi- 
ciently deliver conditioned air to create the climatic 
interior that’s seasonally required. Dunham-Bush 
units have operational versatility that enables them 
to cool, heat, filter, or dehumidify air, according 
to temperature requirements. Additionally, such 
Dunham-Bush heating products as finned tube 
radiation with expanded metal covers, horizontal 

: and cabinet type unit heaters, and F&T traps and 
The Dunham-Bush ‘HAH’ is designed for ceiling installation __ Strainers are used throughout the laboratory. 
which conserves space vitally needed for engineering purposes. Contact your nearest Dunham-Bush sales repre- 
sentative for assistance when your next heating or 
cooling job arises. 
You'll find that this one source—one responsi- 
bility is of inestimable value. 


Close-up of Dunham-Bush ‘HAH’ which cools, 
heats, filters, dehumidifies air. 


Dunham-Bush, Inc. DUNHAM BUSH 


AIR CONDITIONING + REFRIGERATION + HEATING + HEAT TRANSFER 


WEST HARTFORD 10 e CONNECTICUT e U. S. A. ve aamena.Town, town © RIVENaOS, CALIFORNIA 


RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA 
SUBSIDIARIES 
were. COI co. ureiane-eusn (CANADA), LTO 
enewsTeR, 6.7 WEST HARTFORD, © Tonowro, 
TT] coe euen. cro. emuneeen Compoma rion (CANADA) LTD 
~ Mall oncom, EnaL ano PORT HOPE. ONTARIO 
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Only Eastern’s all-metal acoustical ‘Silent Ceiling’’ assures exclusive “locking-lip” 
a micro-smooth surface unaffected by vibration . . . because Ar 3 

only Eastern’s panels are individually interlocked keeps ceiling level perfect. 
with the ingenious “‘locking-lip’’. Unsightly panel shifting is 
eliminated . . . maintenance costs are lowest by far. Unique 
self-contained suspension ends time-consuming, space-wasting 
T-bar installations, too. Each panel is pre-fitted with sound 
absorbing pads to make installation faster yet. And the 
entire ‘‘Silent Ceiling’’ is rated Class ‘‘A”’ in flame resistance. 


Write for detailed specifications and prices. 


ACOUSTICAL DIV., EASTERN PRODUCTS CORP., 


1601 Wicomico Street, Baltimore 30, Maryland 
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Editorial 


Memo to the motormen 


Conventions, more than most forms of human activity, have a way of 
producing inspiring messages about the Challenge of the Future and The 
Big Job Ahead. Not all of these noble words, of course, are remembered 
too clearly or acted on too widely after the bunting has been taken down 
and the weary delegates have wandered home. 

Some of the talk at the recent American Institute of Architects meeting 
in New Orleans, however, had a hard and hopeful new ring about it, and if 
momentum is not lost, some preaching might actually be converted into 
practice. 

The most urgent message that came out of New Orleans was that of 
pure, simple responsibility: a responsibility for the future of America. It 
emerged as a responsibility not only of America’s comparatively tiny band 
of professional architects, but of its more powerful business and govern- 
ment leaders as well, to help shape an American environment worthy of our 
long-shouted technical and economic progress. 

As Architect Edward Durell Stone reminded his colleagues, this nation is 
on the eve of a modern renaissance of cultural and spiritual values, and 
its architects are in a unique position to show their fellows how these 
values can be translated into surroundings that will both reflect and 
enhance a maturing American culture. But architects, as he pointed out, 
are not nearly numerous enough, and they have tragically either lost or 
abdicated their rightful leadership. They are usually called in—if indeed 
they are called in at all—only after the most important decisions have been 
made (see Excerpts, page 171). 

At the same time, Stone added, others must recognize their obligations 
too. “Since the horseless carriage is largely responsible for our present 
troubles,” he told AIA members, “and we are a country that eulogizes free 
enterprise, why hasn’t it occurred to the great oil and automotive indus- 
tries to help solve some of the problems they have helped create? Why 
can’t they be shamed into initiating badly needed planning studies of our 
countryside, our towns, our cities? To such corporations the financing of 
such valuable studies would be peanuts.” 

In challenging the oil and auto companies, Stone might have included 
some of those who service them: for example, the rubber and paving people, 
who also stand to suffer along with the public from bad design on one hand, 
and to benefit so grandly from good city planning and fine highways on 
the other. 

The auto-oriented industries are already far more deeply involved in 
planning and design than many of them realize. They may think that in 
merely obtaining and letting loose a huge highway program they have 
done themselves and the country a tremendous good turn. But what if 








This handsome executive desk was created from a 1300 Series three-drawer pedesta!, 
a 70” x 30” Textolite top, an inset perforated back panel and brushed chrome legs. 


on a theme by STEELCASE 


Just as a fine musician can improvise on a 
basic theme to create new sounds, Steelcase 
can adapt the basic design of its imaginative 
new 1300 Series to meet your requirements 
for distinctively different office furniture. 


Illustrated here are just a few variations 
that can be achieved from component parts. 
With this exciting new furniture, you can | saunas “stati ee eas cal ta one la Ate 
design each working area individually and 
still maintain a uniformly attractive appear- 


ance throughout the office. 


We will be pleased to work with you, as 
we have with many distinguished architects, 
to translate your ideas with skill, imagina- 
tion and economy into office furniture 
that will complement your total design. 
Steelcase Inc., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
In Canada: Canadian Steelcase Co., Ltd., 
Don Mills, Ontario. 


1300 Series suspended Convertible cabinets can be interchanged and rearranged 
easily to meet changing storage requirements and provide maximum efficiency. 


FOR YOU: On request, a set 
of full-color prints show- 
ing many variations using 
1300 Series components. 
Just address Department A. 


STEELCASE INC 


A wide variety of suspended Convertible cabinets and tops are available and 
can be used in many combinations to create smart new executive groupings. 








Editorial continued 


more and more of these new high- . 


ways turn out to be unexpectedly 
inefficient, because of one-eyed plan- 
ning? What if lack of forethought 
results in maddening snags and 
snarls and mounting obsolescence 
for the highway itself, not to men- 
tion the cities with which it meshes 
badly? And what if fourth-rate 
new gas stations, mean _ restau- 
rants, and chaotic roadside bill- 
boards take still more of the pleas- 
ure out of driving, and send Amer- 
icans off in search of more agree- 
able forms of transportation? 

One of these days it may occur 
to some bright executive that his 
industry does have a substantial 
stake in these national responsibili- 
ties, and further, that he has expert 
and willing allies in the architects 
and planners who have talked and 
thought about these problems for 
so long. Together they might dis- 
cover this really is a Big Job Ahead, 
and well worth working on. 


Billboards on wheels 


New York’s Mayor Robert Wagner 
put his foot down the other day 
and told his various commissioners 
to stop making public pronounce- 
ments on matters of policy—espe- 
cially if the policy was not that of 
Mayor Wagner. His Honor was, of 
course, quite justified in putting his 
foot down. But it seems most unfor- 
tunate that one of the gentlemen 
thus singled out and squashed was 
New York’s able Police Commis- 
sioner Stephen P. Kennedy, who had 
just told the press that he was ir- 
revocably opposed to having adver- 
tising signs placed on the outside of 
taxicabs. 

Commissioner Kennedy spoke 
bluntly: such signs, he said, would 
be “distracting, ugly and unsightly.” 
FORUM agrees and applauds a rare 
public servant willing to take a 
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stand on the side of beauty and 
against more hucksterism and ugli- 
ness in America’s townscapes and 
landscapes. The Commissioner may 
have been off base but not nearly so 
far off base as those who threaten 
further to deface the streets and 
highways with a cavalcade of bill- 
boards on wheels! 


The biggest architects 


The list of the 100 biggest archi- 
tects, which makes its second an- 
nual appearance in this issue (page 
114), stirred up a great deal of com- 
ment, most of it favorable, when 
it was first published by FoRUM last 
year. However, this year as last, a 
few big architectural firms flatly 
refused to be included in the direc- 
tory. Some said politely that their 
figures were nobody else’s business; 
others withheld cooperation for a 
more disturbing reason: i.e., that 
the directory serves no worth-while 
purpose and actually works to the 
detriment of good architecture by 
publicizing big, and often mediocre, 
firms at the expense of small, quality 
architects. One architect who de- 
clined on these grounds said he 
guessed he felt like the schoolboy 
who refused to raise his hand when 
the teacher asked who wanted to go 
to heaven. When she asked him 
why, he replied: “Not with them 
bastards, teacher.” 

The simile may be apt, for the 
same architect observed that “80 per 
cent of the firms named do very 
sorry work.” But that is the point 
—if 80 per cent of construction 


going up, or even a percentage far, 
far less than that, is poorly planned, 
poorly designed, and poorly exe- 
cuted, and if the firms willing to 
function in this manner are among 
those who get the biggest share of 
the $50 billion U.S. building pie, 
whose fault but the architect’s 
is it? 

Such a question is not one that 
FoRUM’s 100 biggest list can answer 
since it merely reports the dollars 
that have fallen to the just and the 
unjust; but it is one that readers 
might well ponder. The list makes 
absolutely no attempt to provide any 
guide to quality or even to the rela- 
tive importance of the firms shown. 
The list attempts merely to provide 
a volume gauge for the information, 
and the possible regret, of those 
who are interested in architecture 
as a business venture. 

It would be well if more became 
interested in the business side of 
architecture. Every reader is en- 
titled to interpret a listing like the 
present one in his own way, but, 
until such a list is published, it is 
impossible to say with assurance 
how many of the architectural firms 
doing fine work are among the vol- 
ume leaders (in FORUM’s view a sur- 
prising number), how many firms 
doing a big volume of work never 
show up in national publications 
in any other context because of 
an undistinguished product (too 
many), how many firms doing fine 
work have never done a big volume 
(there ‘may be good reasons), and 
so on. All these questions can be 
investigated further with the pres- 
ent list in hand. They could not be 
investigated without such a list. 
Whether for that reason or simply 
because curiosity was intense, last 
year’s lists of the 100 biggest archi- 
tects, contractors, and clients had to 
be reprinted in a volume unprece- 
dented among FORUM articles, to 
satisfy the demand. Apparently 
such a list is handy to have around. 
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Through connections over and under a midblock plaza, Southland Center’s hotel and 
office towers have interlocking lobbies and convention facilities on the lower floors 





Blockbuster in Dallas 


Like most things in Dallas, Texas, the 
new Southland Center is big with 
record-breaking statistics. The 42-story, 
550-ft. office tower claims to be the sixth 
tallest business building in the U.S. 
outside of New York and Chicago. The 
office tower and accompanying 28-story, 
600-room Sheraton-Dallas Hotel to- 
gether enclose 25.7 million cu. ft. of 
space and cost an estimated $35 million. 
The center has a total of 29 elevators, 
6,450 tons of cooling, 114,000 sq. ft. of 
glass, 16,000 tons of structural steel, 
3,533 sprinkler heads, and 38.5 million 
individual pieces of mosaic tile. 

For once, however, a building in 
downtown Dallas is noteworthy for 
something more than its size. Southland 
Center’s most immediately striking fea- 
ture is that it is one of the few tall 
buildings in downtown Dallas to omit 
a neon- or flood-lit beacon, gazebo, or 
dovecot on top, a seemingly inevitable 
excrescence ever since the Republic Na- 
tional Bank Building used a 150 ft. 
beacon to reach a height of 598 ft. in 
1954. (“The top of Southland’s flagpole 
is taller than the top of Republic’s mast, 
if they want to play that game,” says 
a Southland official.) These jabs at the 
sky are unnecessary at Southland Cen- 
ter, for both the owners, Southland Life 
Insurance Co., and the primary lessee, 
the Sheraton Corp. of America, have 
their names emblazoned big and high 
on the building’s sides. 


A 42-story bid for supremacy on the sky line 
(phote right), Southland Center also intro- 
duces the virtues of ground-floor open space 
to Dallas. The smaller hotel tower is linked 
by a bridge to convention facilities in the 
block structure under the larger office tower. 
On the roof (extreme left) are column caps 
for a projected third tower. 
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At ground level, Southland Life and 
its architect, Welton Becket, sidestepped 
another Dallas practice, which is to 
build up every square inch of a lot. In- 
stead, they introduced a three-quarter- 
acre terrazzo-paved and planted plaza 
in the middle of the block to separate 
the office and hotel towers. 

The plaza and the paired towers belie 
the fact that the center is physically— 
and legally—a single structure. Under 
present Texas law, insurance companies 
are allowed equity ownership in only 
one piece of real estate which must be 
used for home-office purposes. The way 
hotel and office spaces are interlocked, 
it would be impossible to prove that 
the center is not one building. 

The perennial problem of hotel plan- 
ning is to obtain bulk space for con- 
vention facilities and services at or 
near the lobby level and still achieve a 
slim and efficient tower for guest rooms 
above. In Dallas the bulk hotel space 
is under the office tower. The two seg- 
ments are connected over the plaza by a 
bridge containing two restaurants and 
under the plaza by a shopping arcade. 
On the second floor of the base struc- 
ture under the office tower is the ball- 
room (with a capacity of 2,200 persons) 
and a group of special meeting rooms. 
The third floor contains equally bulky 
hotel service areas. Under the entire 
block is a three-level, 1,114-car garage. 

For fast-growing Southland Life, 


48th in the rank of big insurance com- 
panies with more than $1 billion of in- 
surance in force, the multiuse structure 
offers more than prestige on the sky 
line. Among the first meetings sched- 
uled in the new Sheraton was a meeting 
for Southland Life agents which, con- 
veniently, was held at home. Moreover, 
with 74 per cent of the office space 
leased out, the company has the assur- 
ance of built-in expansion. Planned for 
later construction on top of the base 
structure is a 32-story wing to balance 
out the hotel tower on the other end of 
the block. 

The two present towers turn blank 
walls in opposite directions. The hotel 
windows face north and south while 
the office windows face east and west. In 
each case, somewhat less than 40 per 
cent of the wall is window, the rest being 
filled with blue and green mosaic tile 
spandrel panels. The prefabricated tile 
panels fit into an aluminum-framed 
curtain-wall system. End walls and the 
base structure are precast concrete, in 
which the aggregates of quartz, granite, 
and vitreous bodies are exposed. 

While Southland Center’s obvious im- 
pact on Dallas is in the sky line, its 
most important contributions may well 
be its plaza and interlocked plan. Down- 
town Dallas desperately needs open 
space and the city needs a tightly inter- 
locking plan to tie individual develop- 
ment into a consequential whole. 
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ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS: Welton Becket & Assocs. 

CONSULTING ARCHITECT: Mark Lemmon 

STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS: Murray Erick Assocs. 
(Edwards & Hjorth consulting) 

CONSULTING MECHANICAL ENGINEERS: Zumwalt & Vinther 

GENERAL CONTRACTOR: J. W. Bateson Co., Inc. 
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Curtain-wall spandrels of mosaic 
tile were precast with a light- 
weight concrete aggregate back- 
up. The terrace is on top of the 
base structure, opens off the em- 


ployees’ cafeteria fioor. 


Under the bridge connecting the 
office tower (background) with 
the hotel, Southland Life officials 
survey their new domain. Hotel 
taxi lane is in the foreground. 


Ramps to underground parking 
are reached from an automobile 
concourse under the office tower. 
The three-level garage has a 
capacity of 1,114 cars. 
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Typical hotel room doubles as a 

sitting room. Sheraton interiors 

are by Vice President Mary M. 
OFFICE SPACE Kennedy, who is an architect. 








Presidential suite has a florid 
decor which contradicts the less 
obvious, but more fitting air of 
luxury of the building’s design. 

















TYPICAL FLOOR 


Tac ‘ be Second-floor lobby is reached by 
MEETING KITCHEN " ~ ll. escalators from the plaza entrance. 
ROOM# : Beas , . ‘ nom. 
: Convention facilities are to the 
left, elevators to rooms, right. 
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Night views of %-acre plaza 
(above) and street facade (left) 
highlight the faceted precast con 
crete wall panels which enclose 
the block structure under the 


office tower. The bridge which 
connects the hotel’s convention 
facilitics to the lobby crosses the 
plaza to join the hotel tower 
above the main entrance. 


Booming Dallas is build- 
ing fast and planning slow. 
Still to be learned: it takes 
more than a heap of build- 
ings to make a city 


BY RICHARD A. MILLER 


la 


PHOTOS: 8. A. MULLER 


The courthouse stands in a backwash of 
booming downtown. Old settlers can still find 
a quiet place across the street to sit under 


an outdated but still functional canopy. 
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The image of a Dallas rich, powerful, 
and urbane can be glimpsed in the 
plaza of Southland Center, or in the 
show windows of Neiman-Marcus, or 
in the downtown sky line from Harry 
Hines Boulevard. But these are merely 
isolated vignettes in the overwhelming 
context of a booming, sprawling, shape- 
less city—one bent apparently on be- 
coming a second Los Angeles surround- 
ing a lesser Manhattan. Downtown, so 
golden when seen from the boulevard, 
is seen on closer approach through a 
framework of decayed houses, used-car 
lots, and telephone poles (1). Hot ave- 
nues, rapidly becoming treeless, give 
way to crowded one-way streets and an 
almost universal texture of parking 
lots and honky-tonk architecture at the 
city’s center. 

On cramped downtown sidewalks, the 
view upward is ethereal. For up there, 
pushing and jabbing at the sky, is an 
incredible collection of new buildings. 
During 1958, more than 735,000 sq. ft. 
of new office space was completed, with 
3 million more announced or under 
construction—a record equal to the 
total constructed during the entire 
period 1950 through 1957. 

This boom, which is probably ex- 
ceeded only by Manhattan’s, is occur- 
ring on a street and property framework 
substantially unchanged since 1875, 
when Dallas was a sleepy county seat 
(2) for a containing 13,314 
people. Today the county’s population 
860,000. Yet the fantastic 
growth shows no sign of slacking off. 
The Central Business District Associ- 
ation predicts that 10 million more 
square feet of office space will be added 
downtown in the next 16 years. 

All this activity downtown might be 
expected to siphon activity into the 
core from the surrounding area. But 
in Dallas, this is not the case. Down 
over the old flood-plain of the Trinity 
River, safely held in place by 
levees, building activity continues apace 
in the Trinity and Brook Hollow in- 
dustrial districts. Brook Hollow, opened 


county 


is over 


now 


only in 1953, is already built up with 
nearly two square miles of distributing 
and smaller manufacturing buildings 
set behind wide lawns along concrete- 
paved industrial boulevards. Trinity, 
the pioneer district opened in 1946, 
has turned from the tightly built 
small units, which threatened to make 
it obsolete before it was complete, to 
larger projects, such as the new $7 
million Gifts Mart and $18 million 
Trade Mart. Now, in vast remaining 
stretches of Developer Stemmons’ land, 
Trinity is preparing a new stage of 
growth, this time following the higher 
standard set by Brook Hollow. 

Another spur of new growth is tak- 
ing place along the still-incomplete 
Stemmons Freeway, designed to take 
some of the pressure off the heavily 
traveled Harry Hines and Industrial 
Boulevards. Stemmons Freeway, like the 
earlier Central Expressway, is being 
built with frontage access lanes along- 
side, thus opening virgin lands to 
development. A surprising amount is 
being developed before the freeway 
generating it is complete. 

Outlying development is by no means 
confined to these areas, however. 
Farther out, for example, the $125 mil- 
lion Exchange Park (11) already has 
Braniff Airways headquarters and the 
new Exchange Bank & Trust Co. in 
place, and expects to become a major 
outlying office center. Another favored 
growth is the still-fashionable 
residential section along Turtle Creek. 
This area, best suited for high-rent 
apartment buildings, is rapidly going 
commercial. 


area 


The web 

The entire projected $250 million 
Dallas freeway system is the armature 
for future development. Designed like a 
spiderweb, the freeway system will work 
outward radially from the four-mile 
inner loop. Three additional encircle- 
ments of the county will complete the 
system. Upon its completion in five to 
ten years, it is intended to have a 
major effect on traffic congestion down- 
town. “Surveys prove that 50 to 60 per 
cent of the traffic in the downtown area 
is bypass traffic that should be going 
around instead of coming through,” 
says Planning Director H. Alden Deyo. 
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Deyo, a civil e\gineer who was in 
charge of advance planning for the 
commission, recently succeeded Marvin 
R. Springer as director of the 50-man 
planning staff when Springer went into 
his own consulting business in Dallas. 
Springer was so highly thought of in 
Dallas that the city was among his first 
private clients; he will now supervise 
the planning staff’s advance section in 
preparing a downtown plan. 

Oddly enough, Dallas looks with 
equanimity on the prospect of federal 
investment ‘n the local freeways 
(nearly 60 per cent of the network is 
on the interstate system), but has con- 
sistently refused to avail itself of 
federal urban renewal funds. Indeed, 
after a big hassle last year, it appears 
that a federal urban renewal program 
is a dead issue in Dallas—at least 
for some time to come. 

In early 1958, the city began a seri- 
ous move toward a federal redevelop- 
ment program for the West Dallas 
area, a slum of ten square miles with 
a population of nearly 60,000 people. 
Mayor R. L. Thornton led a drive for 
a referendum to determine whether 


the city would redevelop the area with 
federal help. But opposition arose, with 
political overtones, from two groups— 


the builders and the realtors. Both 
groups split widely on the question, 
with the majority against. Though the 
Chamber of Commerce supported the 
referendum, a minority of the directors 
were opposed. Then, from Washington, 
the city’s economy-minded congress- 
man, Bruce Alger (R), blasted the 
federal program as “socialistic,” argu- 
ing that the cost of urban renewal was 
fantastic and that the competitive in- 
ducement to states and communities 
to bid for federal-aid money “post- 
pones realistic appraisal of the facts 
and heightens the potential danger of 
complete socialism.” 

When the issue threatened to be- 
come hot politically in this spring’s 
municipal election campaign, Mayor 
Thornton side-stepped it by announcing 
a “Dallas Revitalization Plan.” Effec- 
tively, this is the old do-it-yourself re- 
habilitation idea. A selected area in 
the predominately Negro and Latin 
American district was picked and 2,200 
residents were recently notified that 
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Southland Center is seen above a ground- 
cover of Negro slums (8), a classic city hall 
(4), and the low, mixed structures of an adja- 
cent shopping street (5). The site for the 
often proposed plaza and underground ga- 
rage is at left in photo (4), where the 
baroque screen of the new Gold Ring 
Garage now ill-conceals the stacked-up cars 
behind its tracery. 


health and sanitary hazards exist on 
their properties. Home owners were 
offered special loans to bring their 
premises up to code standards. 

Do-it-yourself rehabilitation has 
worked with some success in more 
limited areas like Dallas’ Little Mexico, 
but the West Dallas problem is sub- 
stantially different. Nearly three square 
miles of West Dallas are filled with 
irreparable slums. According to City 
Manager Elgin E. Crull, “they are just 
not worth rehabilitation.” 

The Dallas stand against the urban 
renewal issue is symptomatic of in- 
herent suspicion of all governmental 
activity in civic affairs. Civic leader- 
ship, appearing at first glance to be 
widely dispersed, is really held in very 
close control by a relatively small 
group. Undoubtedly the most powerful 
among civic organizations is the 22- 
year-old Dallas Citizens Council, with a 
legal strength of 250 members. “For a 
civic enterprise to succeed, you’ve got 
to get the support of the Citizens 
Council,” says one prominent citizen. 


Romans and Visigoths 


Real political power is vested in the 
Citizens Charter Association. This 
group, responsible for the present city- 
manager form of government, “drafts” 
prominent citizens to do their turn in 
mayoral and council posts. Below this 
level, many organizations carry on 
particular aspects of civic activity, but 
in general, the members of one group 
are the same as the members of an- 
other. “You go out into the new 
residential districts and see scores of 
$75,000 or $100,000 houses, and you 
wonder who lives there, where they 
come from, and whether they couldn’t 
make some contribution to the com- 
munity,” said the same prominent 
citizen. But for “new people” the road 
to civic responsibility is a long and 
arduous one. In the words of one ob- 
server: “Dallas’ problem is that it has 
to constantly Romanize invasions of 
Visigoths before they can become a 
real part of the city.” 

Unfortunately, the people in a posi- 
tion to influence events in Dallas have 
yet to think seriously of downtown’s 
problems in terms other than the mere 
accretion of more buildings and more 





The canyon of Commerce Street (6) typifies 
downtown Dallas, where one-way streets carry 
much of the traffic destined tu follow the 
freeway’s inner loop. Surrounding Southland 
Center, parking lots (7 and 8) wait for 
their skyscrapers, meanwhile offering tempo- 
rary relief from crises still to come in down- 
town parking. 


highways. The case of the Gold Ring 
Parking Garage oposite the city hall is 
one in point. As early as 1936, the 
late Architect F. C. Cowderoy-Dale 
proposed a one-block plaza for the site 
in front of the city hall with an under- 
ground garage for 1,750 cars. (A sec- 
ond block, now occupied by the Mer- 
cantile National Bank Building, would 
have been used for a municipal audi- 
torium site.) But the underground 
garage idea ran aground on the still- 
held notion that downtown land is too 
valuable to devote to open space, In 
1957, downtown plans of young Archi- 
tects James Reece Pratt and J. 
Harold Box included another version 
of the plaza and garage scheme. At 
this time, the new Dallas library, 
located cater-corner from the city hall, 
made the idea even more logical. But 
despite the momentary attention the 
Pratt-Box proposals received, the plaza 
did not become a reality. Instead, on 
a large part of the site the Gold Ring 
Parking Garaze was built in 1958 
(4). The parking area exists; the 
garage, sure enough, exists. But the 
chance for a civic plaza on top of it is 
gone. 

Currently, a downtown plan is be- 
ing prepared by the city planning staff 
under the Mayor’s Master Plan Com- 
mission, an organization which, in the 
Dallas manner, is separate from the 
planning commission itself, but with 
interlocking memberships. Other pro- 
posals are 


being aired, including a 


scheme by professional engineers to 


build a continuous transit system on 
Main Street to operate “something like 
a horizontal elevator.’’ Whatever may 
be the fate of individual plans and pro- 
posals, Dallas civic leadership will per- 
haps ultimately advance a plan for all 


of downtown, eminently practical, 
heavily supported, and keyed to free- 
enterprise downtown development, The 
question is whether the plan will be 
bold as well as realistic. In Dallas, in- 
dividual enterprise builds boldly—as 
witness Southland Center. If that bold- 
ness can be turned to civic bigness, 
however, Dallas may yet become a truly 
favored metropolis. If not, it will go the 
way of its predecessor cities and decay 
—regardless of the amount of con- 
struction paving the way. 
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Clutter of individually owned small buildings 
with vacant rooms upstairs (9) prefigure the 
shape of high-rise clutter of the future now 
seen arising beyond the flag-draped entrance 
to the Republic National Bank (10). 


Exchange Park, an office center built out 
near Love Field airport, is a harbinger of the 
rapid dispersion of the city. Despite the boom 
downtown, Dallas is building even faster on 
the edges. 
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Architect I. M. Pei puts a 
bank building of poise and 
dignity on Long Island’s 
raucous roadscape 


Roosevelt Field, the site of this new 
bank-office building, stretches like a 
calm, pleasant oasis (left) in central 
Long Island’s endless, exhausting des- 
ert of chaotic development, commercial 
and residential (below). Once an air- 
field in open farmland, it is now a 
shopping center in a crisscross of new 
roads and uncontrolled strip develop- 
ment. Webb & Knapp’s William Zecken- 
dorf took over the field in 1950; it now 
houses a large department store, 12 
separate industrial buildings, a super- 
market, and 69 other stores plus 11,000 
parking spaces. The latest addition is 
this dignified structure for an office of 
The Franklin National Bank by Archi- 
tect I. M. Pei & Associates. 

Pei designed a precise, inventive 
structure, rendered neatly in under- 
stated good taste. He covered his steel 
frame smoothly with golden anodized 
aluminum panels. Flush with these are 
the fine aluminum grids, also anodized 
golden, which he put over the windows 
to soften the sky glare and sun’s heat— 
another expression of the greater con- 
scientiousness with which architects of 
the big-glass school are treating inte- 
rior comfort nowadays. Downstairs Pei 
shaded the glass walls of his banking 
room, too, by means of a deep porch. 
On one side of the main building he 
placed a clump of freestanding drive-in 
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PRECISION AMID CHAOS 


banking booths, circular in shape to 
contrast with the scrupulous rectiline- 
arity of the main structure. 

Inside, the main floor of the building 
was turned mostly into banking space; 
upstairs are four floors of first-class 
office space housing business firms and 
professional men. With this citified, 
sophisticated kind of space, builder 
Zeckendorf gambled well: it retains the 
worldliness of a city environment yet 
is removed from city traffic, and, on 
a $20 per sq. ft. cost, it brings the 
owner $5.08 per sq. ft. net rentals. 

On the esthetic side, Pei made some 
few choices that seemed a little odd 
for him: for example, devising a struc- 
ture that looks as brawny as the base of 
a skyscraper though it stops abruptly 
after five stories and a penthouse. An- 
other unexpected note from Pei is the 
over-all blandness of surface and color, 
chiefly owing to the golden hue with 
no elements of contrast, like a gold 
stone in a gold ring—a fine color but 
unrelieved. Having noted these oddi- 
ties, judicious observers nevertheless 
found The Franklin National Bank 
building hard to surpass as a contrast 
to the usual careless opportunism of 
suburban business buildings in provid- 
ing a business refuge from crowded 
cities. 

After purchasing the building from 
Zeckendorf, the bank itself, without 
consulting the architect, planted a large 
four-sided sign atop the penthouse, and 


this really did bespeak major lack of 
understanding. At the hands of one of 
the best architects in America, Zeck- 
endorf had been offering the bank, as 
perhaps the most valuable commodity 
of all, a concept of building which made 
such crude barbarity needless. 
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Pools and fountains border the building on 
its two long sides. Nearest the highway, 
which is a boundary of Roosevelt Field, a 
screen of lean spray fountains jets up quietly, 
mistily (above). On the other side, the main 
approach side of the bwilding, a pair of fat 
and friendly fountains (above, left) splash 
generously and sound very refreshing. 


Drive-in banking islands are connected 
underground with the “mainland” of bank. 
The photograph (left) was taken from under 
the voluptuous curve of the roof of one of 


these drive-in booths, emphasizing its strong 
contrast in architectural feeling with the 
sharp-edged character of the main structure. 
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FRANKLIN NATIONAL BANK, Garden City, 
N. Y. ARCHITECT: I. M. Pei & Associates. 
ASSOCIATE ARCHITECTS: Powers & Kessler. 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT: Robert Zion-Harold 
Breen. STRUCTURAL ENGINEER: Severud- 
Elstad-Krueger Associates. MECHANICAL 
ENGINEER: Cosentini Associates. GENERAL 
CONTRACTOR: George A. Fuller Co. 


Banking executives’ desks are lined up 
entirely apart from the tellers’ section on 
the first floor, although there are no real 
partitions between these areas. Nor are there 
partitions between the banking space and the 
elevator lobby, where tenants and visitors 
embark for upstairs offices; instead a chain 
is put up when banking hours end. 


Tall glass walls surrounding the first floor 
are surprisingly innocent of glare during 
most of the year, The reasons (in addition 
to the sheltering porch shown in the exterior 
photograph, page 102) are the high balancing 
level of light maintained indoors from fixtures 
recessed in the ceiling, and the delicate 
hangings which cover all of the wall except 
for doorways. 


y»—> 


Office windows of the upper floors wear an 
exterior grid of anodized aluminum to shelter 
the occupants from sky glare. The visual 
effect of this grid is shown in the photograph 
(right) taken in a corner office. Head on, 
very little of the view is blocked; from one 
side, the masking effect is more nearly com- 
plete. This device is used on all exposures 
of the building, which means that all windows 
are uniform in effect, so occupants soon stop 
noticing them. The exterior grid also gives 
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the air-conditioning equipment a helping hand 
by reflecting a great deal of direct sunlight 
before it enters the windows. This, plus the 
fact that window areas were held to about 
50 per cent of the wall areas, made for an 
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economical air-conditioning installation. 
























































Business in a botanical garden 


If every downtown had an attraction like 
Copenhagen’s Tivoli, more people and more dollars 
would come to rest and to play in the city 


BY GRADY CLAY* 


Whoever coined the old canard that 
“you can’t do business in a botanical 
garden” obviously had not visited 
Tivoli Garden. This delightful combi- 
nation of amusement center, public 
park, playground, and eating place is 
situated on 40 acres smack in the 
middle of downtown Copenhagen—and 
it is doing a highly profitable business. 
More than 4 million people paid their 
way into Tivoli Garden during the 
1958 season, and all of them had to 
come downtown to do it. Some 16,000 
Copenhageners hold season tickets. 
Everybody has fun at Tivoli. It is 
as gay as Coney Island but, almost 
miraculously, is enjoyed in full aware- 
ness by people who are proud of their 
good taste. This is one reason why 
Tivoli is considered a “must” by Amer- 
ican architects, city planners, and de- 
signers, as well as by those other 
tourists who sail home to expound 
Tivoli’s visual delights in their living- 
room Kodachrome travelogues. 
Europeans have known of Tivoli’s 
success for generations—after all, it is 
116 years old. Now, however, the word 
has spread, and it is high time the 
unique qualities of Tivoli be examined 
for trans-Atlantic transportability, for 
Tivoli is an outstanding example of 
what American businessmen and com- 
munity planners can do to put mag- 
netism into the heart of downtown. 


*Grady Clay, a reporter for the Louisville Courier- 
Journal and an informed critic of urban archi- 
tecture and townscape, returned recently from a 
study of European cities and planning trends. 


The secret of Tivoli’s success is best 
explained, perhaps, by a close look at 
its newest addition, a superb children’s 
playground completed last year (photos, 
page 113). This is a quarter-million- 
dollar venture into lighthearted design 
which makes many an American shop- 
ping center “tot lot” look like Dead End. 
Packed into a space only 180 ft. by 
75 ft., this new playground is a master- 
piece of double-functions. Here parents 
and sitters can bring children to play, 
finding snug corners for themselves, 
and at night it turns into a lovely 
display of fanciful lights. 


The business of pleasure 


While the cost of $250,000 might 
stagger the budget committee of many 
a U.S. amusement park, this sum was 
nothing revolutionary for Tivoli. The 
management is accustomed to paying 
for quality—visual as well as entertain- 
ment quality. Six of Denmark’s finest 
artists collaborated with Tivoli’s archi- 
tect, artistic consultant, and landscape 
gardener to produce the new play- 
ground on the site of a former restau- 
rant-cabaret. “Using the top artists for 
these things cost us 250,000 kroner 
(about $90,000) more, but the money’s 
well spent: Tivoli should do things 
better than anyone else,” says Tivoli’s 
architect, Simon Henningsen. 

Even such lavish additions as these, 
however, do not begin to explain the 
essence of Tivoli. Part of its great 
charm, and its undeniable grip on 


Danish sentiment, is due to its reputa- 
tion as a proving ground for Denmark’s 
democratic way of life. “Here manager 
and worker enjoy themselves side by 
side in a way that is especially 
Tivoli’s,” Henningsen says. “We are 
all the same in Tivoli—maybe this is 
why no one has been able to reproduce 
it elsewhere.” 

What seems to impress many visitors 
who get beyond the obvious delights 
of Tivoli is the obvious profit of the 
owning corporation, Kjobenhavns Som- 
mer-Tivoli. For years it has been pro- 
ducing 10 per cent annual dividends for 
its stockholders. The corporation rents 
the entire site from the city, paying 
a ground rental of about $193,000. 

The city appears to consider this a 
good deal, for it has recently renewed 
the company’s lease for another 40 
years. Rent is fixed at 10 per cent of the 
gross annual income. One third of Ti- 
voli’s income comes from admission fees ; 
one third from restaurants and snack 
kiosks; one third from amusements. 

Tivoli has 23 restaurants and 57 
other eating and amusement places, 
ranging from ‘“smash-the-crockery” 


> 


Tivoli by day is a pleasantly colorful oasis 
in the heart of downtown Copenhagen, where 
visitors may relax amid flowers and foun- 
tains, walk amid buildings of tasteful and 
fanciful design, and eat amid most unusual 
surroundings. By night, Tivoli is a different 
but equally pleasant place (see next page). 








BUSINESS IN A BOTANICAL GARDEN 


Tivoli by night is a fairyland of lights. 


Some 85,000 bulbs arranged in clusters, fes- 


toons, and cascades add a magical glow to 
the lighthearted activities of this downtown 
pleasure park. There are no “spectaculars,” 
like the signs that light Times Square, yet 


Tivoli itself is indeed spectacular. 
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booths to kiddie rides and snack bars. 
The Tivoli visitor can hear some of the 
world’s finest orchestras at the concert 
hall; he can spend all day drinking, ride 
the roller coaster, walk for two hours 
with hardly a retracing of his steps, or 
watch a variety of free entertainments. 

Entertainments in Tivoli include 300 
concerts per season, most of them free, 
given by Tivoli’s symphony orchestra in 
the new concert hall; nightly shows at 
the Pantomime Theater (the oldest 
building on the grounds, built in 1874) ; 
nightly performances (also free) at an 
open-air pavilion with seats for several 
hundred; free twilight concerts by 
small musical groups in bandstands 
scattered about the gardens; plus a 
host of carnival-type games, from 
Ferris wheel to roulette (20 wheels 
run by the management). 


Lighting for pleasure 


Light filters in everywhere, thanks 
to the impermanence of so many Tivoli 
structures. This is most apparent in 
the restaurants, where visitors eat out- 
doors, under trees, and in the open, 
under umbrellas, awnings, canopies, 
under glass, plastic, and light-colored 
canvas. The typical Tivoli restaurant 
has a kitchen which occupies most of 


the original structure, and a series 
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Tivoli from the air appears as disorganized 
as any amusement park—a collection of build- 
ings of all shapes, all sizes, all ages—but 
Tiwoli’s apparent disorganization is actually 
carefully planned informality, and fun. The 
downtown site (map, right) is between Copen- 
hagen’s city hall and railroad station. 


of glass-roofed or canvas-awning wings 
spreading in all directions. The effect 
is superbly lighted; in daylight, sun- 
light filters through the glass, is trans- 
muted by the white or yellow canvas 
ceilings, glows richly as it sinks 
through plastic to the white and yellow 
tablecloths below. 

Not content with whetting appetites 
by such light-filled displays, Tivoli 
keeps its customers warmed with a 
variety of radiant heaters tucked up 
under the awnings of most of its eat- 
ing places. Does this lengthen the sum- 
mer season into fall? No, says the man- 
agement—but people sit longer, eat 
more, and profits go up. (But not 
prices: the Kjobenhavns Sommer-Tivoli 
retains the right to control all prices 
on the grounds. It has canceled two 
leases in the past ten years for tenants’ 
refusal to keep prices reasonable.) 

’ The bright lights are something 
special—incandescent bulbs, 85,000 of 
them, are hung everywhere. There are 
clusters of lights in trees, festoons of 
lights over the zigzag paths, cascades 
of lights down the sloping paths, pyra- 
mids of lights over some restaurants, 
and a bright hemstitching of tulip- 
shaped lights around the banks of the 
entire lake. No neon; no floodlights; 
no fluorescent tubes. None of these fit 





the special visual spirit of the place. 
No blinkers, no spectaculars. Just the 
constant magical glow that suffuses the 
whole of Tivoli after dark. 


Planning for pleasure 


Tivoli Garden rests on what its man- 
agement calls “the only land in Copen- 
hagen that’s too valuable to build on.” 
It is a 40-acre block bounded on one 
side by Hans Christian Andersen 
Boulevard, one of the city’s major traf- 
fic arteries, and on another by Vester- 
brogade, a major shopping street. 
Across one street is the city hall; on 
the opposite side is the main railroad 
station. And across Vesterbrogade is a 
new complex of office buildings and 
department stores, including a 22-story 
building providing offices and hotel 
accommodations and a terminal for 
Scandinavian Airways. Just across the 
boulevard is the City Hall Square, hub 
of the city’s trolley lines, a favorite 
promenade spot, the scene of most pub- 
lic assemblies, and possibly the most- 
photographed plaza in Copenhagen. 

Originally, Tivoli was outside of the 
city gates, but today it is surrounded 
by the city’s expanding business dis- 
trict. Stores and offices are moving 
westward from the Old City. Property 
values have gone up. Even air rights 
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over nearby railroad tracks have been 
exploited for a three-story building a 
block long. Furthermore, the official 
city plan encourages future expansion 
of commerce beyond Tivoli to the west 
and south. (In the U.S. possibly the 
closest counterpart is Jacksonville’s 
Hemming Park, which is gradually but 
definitely becoming surrounded by the 
city’s major retail shopping district.) 
There’s a two-way feedback at work 
here, according to Henning Soager, one 
of Tivoli’s two managing directors. 
Despite the fears of some Danes that 
little Tivoli would get swallowed up by 
the surrounding skyscrapers, Soager 
says: “These big buildings merely 
underline the fact that we provide the 
best place of beauty in the center of 
Copenhagen.” 

It’s a special kind of beauty which 
Tivoli specializes in—a gay and light- 
hearted effect which is unmistakable, 
but difficult to reproduce. Much of the 
credit must go to a brilliant promoter, 
George Carstensen, who—much to 
everybody’s surprise—secured a five- 
year concession from the King in 1843. 
(He was the kind of gambler many of 
today’s redevelopers would recognize: 
he got the concession because he would 


settle for five years; his competitors 
insisted on 20.) 


Born in Algiers, where his father 
was secretary to the Danish consulate, 
Carstensen had lived in Tangier, Paris, 
and America before arriving to set 
Copenhagen aflutter with his elegant 
dress and extravagances in 1839. Im- 
mediately he got the King’s concession, 
he hastily put together the first sum- 
mer garden with a notable collection of 
permanent buildings. This he did in a 
remarkably short space of two and a 
half months, opening on August 15, 
1843. 

Much of Tivoli’s architectural charm 
today can be traced to Carstensen’s 
early works. While he was no architect 
(his collaborator, Harald Stilling, was 
an able one), he was a gifted promoter 
and had a sure instinct for form and 
for popularizing anything he thought 
beautiful and spirited. Then, as now, 
the Tivoli buildings had an airiness 
and lightness which was part Moorish, 
part Chinese, and part Turkish. 

Structurally, Tivoli was and is far 
different from the solid and _ stolid 
buildings of old Copenhagen. It was 
made of wood, chiefly—a strong con- 


trast with its surroundings. Every- 
thing was light, painted in gay colors, 
and had spacious openings between 
buildings. This open quality was writ- 
ten into the original contract with the 
King and, later, with the city when 
Copenhagen took over title to the 
property. Then and now, the contract 
specifies that no more than 25 per cent 
of the land may be covered by per- 
manent structures. 

This density clause has preserved 
Tivoli’s character in remarkable ways. 
It has encouraged the architects to get 
double use out of its buildings: the 
children’s playground has a snack shop 
underneath; the “switchback,” or giant 
roller coaster, has had a host of new 
shops, snack bars, shooting galleries, 
et cetera, tucked under its soaring curv- 
ing structure. And more exploitation 
of this kind of unused space lies ahead. 

Furthermore, the density clause has 
driven Tivoli’s architects and their 
consultants to devise an _ ingenious 
array of nonpermanent structures 
awnings, pergolas, gazebos, and sum- 
mer shelters. One of the most fetching 
is a series of outdoor dining enclosures 
by Landscape Architect George Boye, 
roofed with woven 
and semi-enclosed 
fences. 


willow 
with 
They can be 
necessary. But 


parasols, 

woven cane 
demounted if 
rain dripped through 
the overhead shelters, so bright yellow 
canvas was tucked inside. The result: 
gay, colorful shelters which make the 
women even prettier, and still conform 
tu the 25-per-cent coverage: rule. 


Landscaping for pleasure 


One of Tivoli’s major sources of 
charm is its basic zigzag layout, which 
dates back to 1843. The zigzag follows 
the course of an early seventeenth- 
century fortification; a nearby lake 
occupies part of the site of the former 
moat protecting the city. 

This zigzag ensures a visual variety 
of treats for the visitor; views and 
vistas open up suddenly; a turn here 
and one sees all at once the evening 
performance of a troupe of Moroccan 
tumblers; a few steps farther, and 
there is an unexpected glimpse down a 
slope to the lake, glimmering in the 
dusk. 

Much of Tivoli’s special atmosphere 
comes from the _ well-tended trees, 
arranged to give the feeling of a suc- 
cession of outdoor rooms, with intimate 


enclosures varying to wide vistas. 
Some of the outdoor restaurants are 
completely “open’’—yet give the diners 
a great feeling of privacy by training 
ivy up the surrounding fences. 

The special Tivoli atmosphere also 
comes from the colorful gardens 
directed by Garden Architect Eywin 
Langkilde. His newest eye-catchers are 
the “hanging gardens,” huge flower 
baskets suspended from spread-eagled 
tripods some 15 ft. high. A favorite 
spot for flower-lovers is the concentra- 
tion of blooming flowers designed by 
the late George Brandt around a series 
of low, wooden bowls, each with its 
own bubbling fountain. 

Bright splashes of color are a favor- 
ite Danish trick with flowers, and 
Tivoli can boast one of Europe’s largest 
concentrations in midcity. Last sum- 
mer the gardeners planted 40,000 
tulips, 30,000 spring flowers, and 45,000 
summer flowers. 

Oddly enough to American eyes, 
there is no swimming pool. But this 
would “not be Tivoli”—not in the tradi- 
tion, says Soager. Ice skating is some- 
thing else again. A large rink is soon 
to be added to give downtown Copen- 
hagen what most of the residential 
districts have long enjoyed—permanent 
winter ice. 

In winter, Tivoli closes down for 
repairs and rebuilding. Most of the 
movable equipment is moved indoors. 
But the concert hall, and two large 
restaurants which face on a _ nearby 
main street, remain open all winter. 

Wintertime parking is the latest ad- 
dition. In 1957, for the first time, cars 
were admitted for daytime parking on 
Tivoli’s hard-packed sandy promenades. 
The original quota was 400 but may 
be increased. At first, it showed no 
profit. But Manager Soager expects 
that as Copenhagen’s auto population 
increases (now down around one auto 
per 25 persons) the demand for Tivoli 
parking will jump. This will be strictly 
a wintertime expedient. When the 
weather warms up, Tivoli, as usual, 
belongs to all the world. 
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Tivoli’s new playground for children features 
a shoot-the-chute inside a spiderweb of bright 
yellow ironwork. Other attractions: a multi- 
colored concrete climbing tree 30 ft. high 
(photo, top left) and a “house of forbidden 
games” (not shown) where children may do 
what they are not allowed to do at home. 
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Volume of the largest firms dropped 11 per cent last year, and the rankings changed 


The 100 biggest architects 


Even though construction spending 
climbed last year, the 100 biggest U. S. 
architects, listed by Forum for the 
second year, had arough time of it 
in 1958. New construction put in 
place from their architectural designs 
dropped to $3.9 billion, a decline of $500 
million, or 11 per cent from 1957. 
Morebver, the very biggest firms had 
even harder going; volume of the top 
ten on the list totaled only $1.1 billion 
in 1958, down 16 per cent from the 
year before. 

This tumble, suggesting that large 
architectural firms are even more vul- 
nerable than small ones to sharp eco- 
nomic swings, was caused almost entire- 
ly by declines in school and hospital 
building. Strangely, the slump in in- 
dustrial construction, so marked during 
last year’s recession, did not contribute 
to the 100’s loss at all. But school and 
hospital building, both of which in- 
creased last year, were off more than 
$400 million for the 100. 

The biggest architects accounted for 
9 per cent of all building construction in 
the U.S. last year; they also accounted 
for $200 million of building over- 
seas which is not reflected in this per- 
centage but is included in the tabula- 
tion. (FORUM’s 1958 listings include 
only building construction—not high- 
ways and other strictly engineering 
projects which appeared in small 
amounts in the 1957 listings and which 
are included in government reports of 
total construction.) 

As in 1957, the biggest architectural 
firm last year was Giffels & Rossetti 
of Detroit.* Its $190 million of con- 
struction put in place in 1958 was down 


*Kight firms that probably ranked among the top 
100 did not supply data. They are: Pereira & Luck- 
man (now operating as separate firms); Norman 
M. Giller; Graham, Anderson, Probst & White: 
J. E, Stanton & William F. Stockwell; Holabird 
& Root; Howell Lewis Shay; Hayes, Seay, Mattern 
& Mattern; and Skidmore, Owings & Merrill. SOM, 
undoubtedly the biggest of these firms, is ranked 
in the directory on the basis of 1958 estimates it 
made a year ago. 
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24 per cent from 1957 but was still 
$20 million ahead of second-ranking 
Daniel, Mann, Johnson & Mendenhall. 
In third place was Welton Becket ($122 
million of construction), followed by 
Emery Roth & Sons ($113.5 million) 
and Leo A. Daly ($99 million). In all, 
four new firms entered the top ten: 
Kahn & Jacobs; A. Epstein & Sons; 
Smith, Hinchman & Grylls; and Leo 
A. Daly. Those departing were Skid- 
more, Owings & Merrill; Albert Kahn; 
Perkins & Will; and Norman M. Giller. 

Behind the top ten, there were 12 
firms which individually accounted for 
$50 million or more of construction; 
53 others with $20 million to $50 mil- 
lion; and 25 with less than $20 mil- 
lion. Throughout the entire list, firms 
specializing in quick, speculative build- 
ing rubbed shoulders with those con- 
centrating on quality, prestige work. 
Thus, as discussed more fully on page 
92, the directory is in no sense a 
guide to architectural 
importance. 

Among other things, this year’s list 
shows that: 


excellence or 


> Sixty-six firms that ranked among 
the top 100 in 1957 were also among 
the biggest firms in 1958. Of the re- 
peaters, Carson & Lundin had the big- 
gest jump in the rankings, rising from 
No. 79 in 1957 to No. 16 last year. 
The worst fall was that of Toltz, King, 
Duvall, Anderson, which slid from No. 
39 to No. 81. 

> Of the total $3.9 billion of con- 
struction represented by the 100 firms, 
about one quarter was in commercial 
building (offices and stores), and one- 
fifth was in industrial construction. 
Schools accounted for 16 per cent, 
dwellings for 13 per cent, medical facili- 
ties for 10 per cent, and all other 
buildings for about 14 per cent. 

> Fifty-five of the 100 firms had half 
or more of their volume in a single 
building field (i.e., industrial, commer- 
cial, etc.). 

> Based on number of employees, 


the largest firm in 1958 was Sverdrup 
& Parcel with a staff of 700. (Skid- 
more, Owings & Merrill, whose 1,066 
employees topped the list in 1957, did 
not supply data for 1958.) Others in 
the top ten on an employee basis were 
Giffels & Rossetti (640) ; Daniel, Mann, 
Johnson & Mendenhall (484); Voor- 
hees, Walker, Smith, Smith & Haines 
(482); Welton Becket (419); J. E. 
Greiner (268); Leo A. Daly (258); 
Eggers & Higgins (250); Robert & Co. 
(240); and Smith, Hinchman & Grylls 
(220). In all, the 100 firms employed 
11,918 people; of these 1,552 were 
architects, and 1,585 were engineers. 

Along with data on construction put 
in place, 53 architects on the 100 big- 
gest list also submitted confidential 
figures on their gross fees for 1958. 
Fees for the 53 firms totaled $69.9 
million, and ranged on an individual 
basis from 9 per cent of total construc- 
tion put in place to less than 1 per 
cent. The average for all the firms was 
4.4 per cent of construction put in 
place. 

All but three firms also estimated 
their construction volume for 1959. 
Of these, 60 firms expect to do more 
work this year than last, 30 look for 
their volume to drop, and seven see no 
change. This forecast is a good bit 
more optimistic than the one last year, 
when barely half the firms hoped to 
do better. (Even this was too optimis- 
tic; some 40 firms in 1958 overesti- 
mated their 1958 work.) Yet, as things 
look now, brighter hopes are probably 
warranted: construction is booming 
once again and seems bent on a smash- 
ing new record in 1959. 





Lists of building’s biggest contractors 
and clients will appear in the Sep- 
tember and October issues respectively. 
Combined reprints of the three lists 
may be had after October 1 for 25 cents 
each prepaid. 





Firm (home office) 


Construction Type of construction put in place 
put in place as a per cent of 1958 volume 





1958 
($000) 


Educational 


Industrial 
Commercial 
Residential 


1959 (est.) 
($000) 


Employees 





Giffels & Rossetti (Detroit) 

Daniel, Mann, Johnson & Mendenhall (Los Angeles) 
Welton Becket (Los Angeles) 

Emery Roth & Sons (New York) 

Leo A. Daly (Omaha) 


190,292 
170,624 
122,350 
113,500 

99,000 


225,000 
228,000 
130,000 
159,000 
110,000 
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Erwin Gerber & A. Pancani Jr. (Newark) 
A. Epstein & Sons (Chicago) 

Eggers & Higgins (New York) 

Kahn & Jacobs (New York) 

Smith, Hinchman & Grylls (Detroit) 


86,000 
83,000 
80,000 
80,000 
80,000 


100,000 

90,000 
100,000 
110,000 
100,000 





Skidmore, Owings & Merrill (New York) 
Albert Kahn (Detroit) 

Robert & Co. (Atlanta) 

Kelly & Gruzen (New York) 

Harrison & Abramovitz (New York) 


74,200 * 
70,000 
66,000 
65,425 
61,859 


N.A. 
75,000 
40,000 
91,000 
90,000 





17 
18 
19 
20 


Carson & Lundin (New York) 

Voorhees, Walker, Smith, Smith & Haines (New York) 
George L. Dahl (Dallas) 

Harley, Ellington & Day (Detroit) 

Victor Gruen (Beverly Hills) 


60,000 
59,100 
58,378 
54,000 
50,000 


65,000 
75,000 
68,000 
60,000 
75,000 





21 
22 
23 
24 
25 


Lockwood Greene (New York) 
Schmidt, Garden & Erikson (Chicago) 
Naess & Murphy (Chicago) 

S. J. Kessler & Sons (New York) 
John Graham (Seattle) 


50,000 
50,000 
48,500 
48,000 
46,337 


40,000 
40,000 
50,000 
50,000 
45,000 





26 
27 
28 
29 
30 


Sylvan Bien & Robert Bien (New York) 
Sargent, Webster, Crenshaw & Folley (Syracuse) 
Frank Grad & Sons (Newark) 

John C. Lindsay (Santa Monica) 

H. A. Kuljian (Philadelphia) 


45,000 
44,700 
44,000 
43,600 
42,600 


60,000 
45,000 
52,000 
30,000 
50,000 





31 
32 
33 
34 
35 


Sverdrup & Parcel (St. Louis) 

J. E. Sirrine (Greenville, S. C.) 

Chapman, Evans & Delehanty (New York) 
Perkins & Will (Chicago) 

Kistner, Wright & Wright (Los Angeles) 


42,000 
40,000 
39,737 
38,896 
37,570 


N.A. 
60,000 
51,500 
41,000 
35,000 





36 
37 
38 
39 
40 


Wyatt C. Hedrick (Fort Worth) 

Frederic P. Wiedersum (Valley Stream, N.Y.) 
George M. Ewing (Philadelphia) 

J. N. Pease (Charlotte) 

William Lescaze (New York) 


36,268 
35,786 
35,500 
35,200 
35,000 


50,000 
36,000 
40,000 
30,000 
25,000 





41 
42 
43 
44 
45 


59 
30 
23 
91 


Urbahn, Brayton & Burrows (New York) 
Ferrenz & Taylor (New York) 

Hudgins, Thompson, Ball (Oklahoma City) 
Adrian Wilson (Los Angeles) 

Palmer & Krisel (Los Angeles) 


35,000 


34,060 
32,200 
32,000 
31,630 


45,000 
79,666 
40,000 
25,000 
50,000 





46 
47 
48 
49 
50 


49 


44 
48 


Vincent G. Kling (Philadelphia) 
John Carl Warnecke (San Francisco) 
Claud Beelman (Los Angeles) 

Six Assocs. (Asheville, N.C.) 
Gehron & Seltzer (New York) 


* Figure supplied by SOM in August 1958; more recent data not available. 


31,000 
30,000 
28,000 
27,510 
27,500 


NOTES: This list does not include so-called package-building firms which 
combine design with construction. N.A. means data not available. “Other"’ in- 
cludes churches, research laboratories, air terminals, and recreational facilities. 





THE 100 BIGGEST ARCHITECTS 


Firm (home office) 





Construction Type of construction put in place 
put in place as a per cent of 1958 volume 





1958 
($000) 


1959 (est.) 
($000) 


Industrial 
Commercial 





Pace Assocs. (Chicago) 

Harry J. Devine (Sacramento) 

John S. Bolles (San Francisco) 

Sherlock, Smith & Adams (Montgomery) 

Lyles, Bissett, Carlisle & Wolff (Columbia, S.C.) 





27,500 
27,000 
26,500 
26,045 
25,450 


| Educational 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
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| Residential 
| Medical 


Employees 





27,500 

N.A. 
32,000 
19,000 
20,000 
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Mills, Petticord & Mills (Washington) 
Naramore, Bain, Brady & Johanson (Seattle) 
Shaw, Metz (Chicago) 

Feliheimer & Wagner (New York) 

Curtis & Davis (New Orleans) 





Lublin, McGaughy (Norfolk) 

William |. Rosamond (Columbus, Miss.) 

Harbeson, Hough, Livingston & Larson (Philadelphia) 
J. E. Greiner (Baltimore) 

Kiff, Colean, Voss & Souder* (New York) 





25,000 
25,000 
25,000 
24,500 
24,000 


| 
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103 
17 
40 
96 
66 





35,000 
25,000 
40,000 
27,000 
48,000 
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23,690 
23,647 
23,500 
23,300 
23,000 


40,000 
20,000 
20,000 
23,300 
27,000 





Shreve, Lamb & Harmon (New York) 

Paul R. Williams (Los Angeles) 

Albert C. Martin (Los Angeles) 

Thalheimer & Weitz (Philadelphia) 

Flatow, Moore, Bryan & Fairburn (Albuquerque) 





23,000 
22,670 
22,500 
22,320 
22,000 


30,000 
49,980 
34,000 
28,000 
22,000 





Fisher, Nes, Campbell (Baltimore) 

Williams, Coile & Blanchard (Newport News) 
The Ballinger Co. (Philadelphia) 

Eberle M. Smith (Detroit) 
Coston-Frankfurt-Short (Oklahoma City) 





21,875 
21,500 
21,279 
21,184 
21,152 


16,339 
15,000 
25,000 
23,000 
20,000 





Fletcher-Thompson (Bridgeport, Conn.) 
Raymond Harry Ervin (Denver) 

Austin, Field & Fry (Los Angeles) 
Childs & Smith (Chicago) 

Sherwood, Mills & Smith (Stamford) 


19,500 
19,400 
19,000 
19,000 
19,000 





16,000 
15,000 
25,000 
22,000 
24,700 





Toltz, King, Duvall, Anderson (St. Paul) 
82 Lennox, Matthews, Simmons & Ford (Indianapolis) 
83 Pearson, Tittle & Narrows (Montgomery) 
84 Law & Wilson (Honolulu) 
85 Charles H. McCauley (Birmingham, Ala.) 





18,517 
18,150 
18,069 
18,000 
18,000 


27,206 
28,133 
18,000 
22,000 
14,000 





86 Stone, Marraccini & Patterson (San Francisco) 
87 Hunter, Campbell & Rea (Altoona, Pa.) 

88 Lankton, Ziegele, Terry (Peoria) 

89 Koehler & Isaak (Manchester, N.H.) 

90 Lacy, Atherton & Davis (Wilkes-Barre) 


91 Chatelain, Gauger & Nolan (Washingtcen) 

92 — Thorshov & Cerny (Minneapolis) 

93 — Shepley, Bulfinch, Richardson & Abbott (Boston) 
94 — William B. Tabler (New York) 

S5 68 The McPherson Co. (Greenville, S.C.) 


96 74 MacKie & Kamrath (Houston) 
97 — Caudill, Rowlett & Scott (Houston) 

98 — Maguolo & Quick (St. Louis) 

99 93 Rogers & Butler (New York) 

100 — Potter, Tyler, Martin & Roth (Cincinnati) 


* The office of York & Sawyer. 


18,000 
17,899 
17,578 
17,000 


16,642 





18,000 
25,000 
18,000 

7,000 
17,500 





16,500 
16,335 
16,079 
16,000 


15,800 


10,000 
19,500 
16,000 
13,500 
25,000 





15,500 
15,480 
15,301 
15,105 
15,032 


10,000 
11,000 
15,301 
14,000 
10,000 


NOTES: This list does not include so-called package-building 
combine design with construction. N.A. means data not available 


firms which 


. “Other” in- 


cludes churches, research laboratories, air terminals, and recreational facilities. 





combine design with construction. N.A. means data not available. “Other” in- 
cludes churches, research laboratories, air terminals, and recreational facilities. 








How to site a school 


Balanced in two units on rolling 
Massachusetts ground, with a 

bridge between them, the elements of this 
school were combined in a pleasant 


LOUIS REENS 


and prize-winning arrangement 








Bridge carries glass-walled hallway between wings; site of the school is a park in a well-established residential district. 


Most schools, even good contemporary 
schools, remain rows of classrooms; 
few attain a really family grouping 
of these rooms on their sites. The in- 
evitably similar components—class- 
rooms, library, gymnasium, etc.—are 
usually put together in the same fa- 
miliar patterns, although some, of 
course, are designed more deftly than 
others. 

The best way to attain a distinctive 
character for a school may be to put 
the emphasis on that one component 
which is unique to every school: the 
lay of the land. This is what The 
Architects Collaborative has demon- 
strated in the latest of its many Yankee 
modern schools, the William F. Pollard 
Junior High School in Needham, Mass. 





The architects accepted the difficult 
site, fortunately a beautiful one, and 
used ingenuity in design to coax it into 
lasting amicability. 

Small as this school is (800 pupils), 
it was also given a real feeling of cam- 
pus as a result of its siting. The build- 
ings were spread out along a raised 
arm of land overlooking playing fields 
on a plot which totals 15 acres. They 
are grouped in two complexes—an aca- 
demic center and a group activities 
center—linked by a glass-walled bridge 
(page 117). The open space around 
and among the building units is organ- 
ized carefully with paving and planting 
further to tie the school buildings to 
the land. 

Indoors, the school is designed to 


LOUIS REENS 


anticipate changes in use. Although 
the partitions are not really flexible, 
the structural frame is a standardized, 
stock system, with columns on 5 ft. 
centers carrying open-web bar joists 
and steel decking; because most of the 
structure is left exposed, not boxed in, 
it will not be impossible to rearrange 
the framing somewhat, if this becomes 
necessary. Other dividends from the 
exposed structure are low cost and a 
high-ceilinged feeling in rather low- 
ceilinged classrooms. Total construction 
cost, including fees, is reported at $1.4 
million, or about $18 per sq. ft. The 
building has won the 1959 Boston Arts 
Festival award for architecture, and 
several other prizes in the design- 
conscious world of education. 





HOW TO SITE A SCHOOL 
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WILLIAM F. POLLARD JUNIOR | Pa ese usanete 

- , tt ART! RJOOMS 
HIGH SCHOOL, Needham, Mass. : t ( I - OMS bs, | [ 
ARCHITECT: The Architects , fi ~ ‘ oe 


Collaborative, John C. Hark- 
ness, partner in charge. LAND- 
SCAPE ARCHITECT: Moriece & 
Gary. STRUCTURAL ENGINEER: 
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Edward K. True. MECHANICAL 
AND ELECTRICAL ENGINEER: 
Thomas Worcester Inc. GEN- 
ERAL CONTRACTOR: Sciaba & Co. 
ACOUSTICAL CONSULTANT: Bolt, 


=. 
hol 


Beranek & Newman. 


FRED STONE, INC. 
In plan, the school is divided into 


two parts. The classrooms (right 
in plan and photo) are grouped 
around two partially glass-walled 
areas, the library and a pair of 
art rooms. The larger spaces of 
the school (left in plan and 
photo) include an _ auditorium 
seating 450, a cafeteria, music 
rooms, and a gymnasium which 
is built into the slope to avoid 
looming bulk. 
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PHOTOS: LOUIS REENS 


Exhibit boxes are built into the 
partitions throughout the school. 
The corridor view (left) is from 
near the bridge looking toward 
the entrance lobby, which is little 
more than a wide corridor. 


Spare, sinewy construction sets 
the character of the classrooms. 
Above the sash in the 
walls are set vertically 
gated panels of translucent plas 
tic. Classrooms are of two sizes, 
900 sq. ft. and 750 sq. ft. 


window 


corru 


Library is a room with no ¢€2 


terior surfaces (except its roof) 


so its glass walls are safe against 
glare. To achieve maximum flezi- 


bility in layout of the heating 
warm air ducts are run 
under the In the 


room wing there are two heating 


system, 
floors. class 
is converted 
then forced 
through ducts to the classrooms. 


pits where steam 


to warm air and 


irts rooms are enclosed by parti- 
tions similar to those used in the 
library. They supply open display 
space and allow pupils walking 
down hallways to get an enticing 
look at activities within the room. 
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MOTOR ENTRANCE 


Guests at San Francisco’s biggest hostelry will be able 
to drive in the door, take a spin around the ballroom, 


and park upstairs at bedside, beneath a penthouse pool 


‘The motor-pool Hilton 


So far, downtown’s answer to the 
luxuriating motel boom has consisted 
mainly of a numbed silence, plus some 
hasty hotel remodeling jobs and the 
hurried acquisition of parking lots 
across the street. Now, however, Hilton 
Hotels proposes a startling hotel-motel 
compromise that could set a new down- 
town pattern of its own. 

The San Francisco Hilton, being 
pushed into final working drawings by 
Architect William Tabler, will be a 
1,200-room, convention-sized downtown 
hotel—wrapped completely around a 
Los Angeles-sized parking garage 
suspended from the roof inside (plans 
and section, left). Guests at the newest 
Hilton, which is to be a convenient 
two blocks from the city’s central 
Union Square, will be able to drive 
directly into the hotel, check in at a 
registration booth, and proceed up 
ramps that circle the main kitchen and 
3,000-seat ballroom to the seven park- 
ing floors above. Here motorists will 
park and unload directly outside their 
bedrooms, which are separated from 
the garage only by a corridor and a 
fire door opposite every few bedroom 
doors. 

In addition to the 400 cars stored in 
the guest-floor garage, there will be 
space for 350 cars (parked by attend- 
ants) in three basement levels, and 
for 1,500 more in parking garages 
across the street, giving the hotel a 
near 2:1 parking-to-bedroom ratio un- 


precedented downtown. The basement 
parking will serve convention visit- 
ors and dinner guests, as well as guests 
staying in the four top bedroom floors. 
These floors will open in toward a 
rooftop garden and swimming pool. 
To free the big interior spaces of 
structural baggage, Tabler moved to 
the top of his tower the big trusses 
(two stories high in this case) that are 
needed to carry the stack of heavily 
loaded parking floors over the column- 
less space of a big hotel ballroom and 
other large public rooms. This high 
position of the trusses allowed Tabler 
to suspend the parking floors beneath 
them. The “waste” space between 
trusses, almost useless for parking at 
a lower floor, came in handy not only 
for the depth of the swimming pool 
above, but also for mechanical equip- 
ment, fan rooms, housekeeping and 
maintenance departments. Tucked in 
between the trusses, these service 
areas are also economically at the 
center of the hotel’s working load. 
Outside, the new Hilton’s exterior is 
being designed as a concrete frame- 
wall in a bold checkerboard pattern 
which will also act as diagonal earth- 
quake bracing (see sketch). Across the 
elevated, landscaped plaza from the 
$20 million hotel, a matching $6 mil- 
lion office building with its own “Top 
of the Mark” kind of cocktail lounge 
is planned to round out the project 
as a business and convention center. 
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New hotel for 
Chicago’s Loop 
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Executive House, the first major hotel to be built in 
Chicago in 28 years, is not only one of the tallest rein- 
forced concrete buildings in the world, but also a hand- 
somely balconied addition to the city’s sky line. Newly 
opened on the north side of the Loop, it rises 40 stories 
above Wacker Drive and the Chicago River (1), anchored 
to bedrock 110 ft. below ground by 57 drilled caissons. 
Pairs of shear walls rise through the height of the build- 
ing to brace its 60 ft. width, cutting down on column 
bulk (see plan). Around the building, insulated spandrel 
panels and balcony railings form a pattern of bright 
bands of stainless steel. Most of the 448 studio rooms 
and end suites (3) open out to generous (64% by 19 ft.) 
balconies set into the facades, and each unit has its own 
separate, outside kitchenette—features which permitted 
the $7 million hotel to be financed as an apartment house 
by lenders mindful of the last depression’s effect on 
hotels. Some 80 per cent of the units are rented to 
transients (at $16 to $47.50 a day for two). For the 
price, guests also get a main-floor restaurant and bar, a 1 | 
basement garage for 200 cars, and, on the roof, a 
“solarium cocktail lounge” with a sweeping view of the 
city. Architects for the building were Milton M. Schwartz 
& Associates, Inc. Interiors, including the lobby (2), 


were designed by Lapidus, Kornblath, Harle & Liebman. 
Contractor: C. A. Tharnstrom & Co. 
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School center 
under the oaks 


One of the friendlier and less pretentious public build- 
ings to grace the Texas scene of late is this smal] admin- 
istrative headquarters for the Alvin Independent School 
District outside Galveston. Part of its inviting quality 
stems from the architects’ use of two wide-spreading oak 
trees on the site, which they have enclosed as part of a 
landscaped entrance court (3). The wall in front, and an 
extension of the building wall on one side, shield offices 
from the street and enclose a pleasant garden view. Walk- 
ing under the deep-shaded, skylighted overhang of the 
entrance (see plan), visitors enter a central foyer under 
the eye of a receptionist-secretary, turn left to the school 
superintendent’s offices, or right to the tax collector. 
Here inquiries and tax payments may be made at a long 
counter near a glass-walled office for the collector him- 
self (2). At the back, overlooking its own private court, 
is a schoolboard meeting room, which, despite its in- 
timate scale, is large enough to accommodate public hear- 
ings (1). At the center of this well-thought-out plan a 
compact service core further separates the main depart- 
ments and channels circulation smoothly around. At the 
back of the core are washrooms, and a coffee bar that 
can be opened up toward the rear terrace. Cost of the 
building came to $114,000 ($17.70 per sq. ft., plus land- 
scaping and furnishings). Architects: Caudill, Rowlett 
& Scott. Contractor: Le Blanc, Inc. 
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Pagoda in 
shell concrete 


For all its jaunty, sculptural air, this little pavilion in 
the Eagle Rock district of Los Angeles is no festival 
exhibit, but the permanent studio-office of Advertising 
Consultant James Real, a gentleman who obviously likes 
a little imagination in his daily surroundings. (It is also 
the first building in a ten-acre “research park” projected 
by Real and others.) The roof, resembling an upturned 
coolie’s hat, is the first hyperbolic paraboloid shell struc- 
ture approved by the Los Angeles building department. 
Actually it is made up of four equal hyperbolic parabo- 
loids, each poured on forms made from straight planks 
of lumber. Set well back under the shade of the 48 ft. 
square roof, walls of precast concrete panels enclose an 
octagonal plan (right). From a conference room at the 
rear, which with adjoining bath can double as overnight 
sleeping quarters, the owner overlooks his main office 
and an artist’s drafting space separated by freestanding, 
shojilike screens of translucent plastic (1). Light enters 
through high windows and is evenly diffused by the 
underside of the roof shell. Outside, the corner overhangs 
act as an entrance canopy in front, a carport off the 
private office at the rear (2). The vigorous sculpture 
screen at the entrance, the cluster of spikes on the 
driveway, and the carved wood pieces inside are all the 
work of Sculptor Jan de Swart. Architect: Arthur 
Lavagnino. Structural engineer: William C. Taylor. Con- 
tractors: Pacific Bridge Co. (shell), and Riksen, Inc. 














PHOTOS: JULIUS SHULMAN 





Revolution in hospitals 
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Major changes in medical practice, drugs, and patients 
are shaping a revolutionary building concept—the total 
health center—and a ten-year construction boom 


In the next decade about $16 billion 
should go into the construction of 
new health facilities, principally hos- 
pitals. This is an increase of $600 
million a year over recent expenditure, 
already at an all-time high. Of enor- 
mous significance to planners, architects, 
and builders is the fact that this new 
construction will be radically different 
from most of today’s medical plant. 
Behind this coming boom in hospital 
building is the revolution now taking 
place in medical practice. A new system 
of health care is being created through 
the pressure of two explosive social 
forces. First, the need to accommodate 
the extraordinary progress in medical 
science. Second, the need to meet on a 
feasible economic basis the medical de- 
mands of a growing and changing pop- 
ulation. Americans are seeking com- 
prehensive care for everyone—and a 
kind unheard of even ten years ago. 
The clue to the revolution lies in the 
adage that good medicine is the cheap- 
est medicine. Translated into mortar, 
stone, aluminum, and glass, this means 
centralizing and integrating all health 
facilities so as to transcend purely cur- 
ative care and to stress preventive and 
restorative care. Man is to be kept 
healthy; if sick, cured; and more than 
cured—he is to be carefully rehabili- 
tated for a secure return into society, 
with minimum chance of relapse. This 
ideal has been verbalized before. Now 
irresistible economic pressures are forc- 
ing it to become a reality. Anything less 
than this can no longer be afforded— 


*E. T. Chase, a consultant to public service com- 
panies, is presently preparing a national conference 
on medical costs. 


BY EDWARD T. CHASE* 


disability is just too expensive. Nor 
is the new center simply to be a 
juxtaposition around the medical core 
of a few elements such as doctors’ 
offices, pharmacy, recreational facili- 
ties. The whole gamut of health serv- 
ices, including teaching, public health 
activities, and even medical research, 
is to be brought into a rational struc- 
ture intimately related to the general 
hospital. 


Dimensions of the boom 


There was an earlier hospital boom 
in the twenties, a boom that was so 
unevenly distributed that at its peak 
over 15 million persons in 1,200 coun- 
ties were still without hospital facili- 
ties. The corrective for this and for 
depression and wartime lag and obso- 
lescence was the passage in August 
1946 of the momentous Hill-Burton Act. 
This law, growing out of recommenda- 
tions by the Surgeon General and a 
study by the American Hospital Asso- 
ciation and Public Health Service in 
1944, provided grants to states on a 
matching basis, ranging from one third 
to two thirds federal participation, for 
surveying health needs and building 
requisite facilities, primarily general 
hospitals. By early this year, about 
$3.6 billion in both federal and local 
funds had been expended or approved, 
providing 184,900 hospital beds (two 
thirds general hospitals, the rest spe- 
cialized) and 1,143 “health units” for 
outpatient care. Where the U.S. had 
938,000 beds in 1948, it now has 
1,286,000, a 37 per cent increase to 
about 7.5 beds per 1,000 population. 
Maldistribution of hospitals is much 
improved; only about 2.5 million people 





REVOLUTION IN HOSPITALS 


are now in areas lacking facilities. 
Notwithstanding this upsurge in 
building, official government surveys 
show a national deficit of just under 
900,000 hospital beds. What is more, 
half of the 6,800 hospitals in the U.S. 
need modernization, according to some 
authorities, at a cost of more than $1 
billion. Further, a minimum of $4.5 
billion should be spent on general hos- 
pital construction simply to provide 
beds for the new souls expected to 
swell the population to over 220 million 
by 1975*. But this $4.5 billion is con- 
servative; it reflects a thumb rule on 
costs of around $20,000 per bed, where- 
as the figure may well be nearer 
$30,000. Inflation, plus science’s relent- 
less proliferation of new medical equip- 
ment, makes hospital cost projections 
uncertain; and almost every major 
scientific innovation makes some stand- 
ard hospital architectural idea obsolete. 


The social background 


More important than grasping the 
scale of hospital expansion ahead is 
comprehension of the conditions stim- 
ulating it and determining the charac- 
ter of the facilities needed to house 
this new era in medicine. A chief 
reason why the planning and design of 
health facilities are unsettled is that 
only in recent years have the physical 
accouterments of medicine moved into 
the forefront. The little black bag used 
to suffice. The new element has come 
from medical specialization, new medi- 
cal technology, and health insurance 
for hospitalized patients. 

In some areas, up to 85 per cent of 
all voluntary hospital income may come 
from third-party payers, Blue Cross, 
insurance, and public welfare income. 
In addition, there is the effect of 
heightened demand from a public made 
more sophisticated by better education. 
Thus, in the ranking of expenditures 
for medical services, hospitals used to 
rank only fourth, after doctors, drugs, 


*Community planning boards take note: the 225,000 
new general hospital beds needed for this increment 
means $100 of new construction must be found for 
each new entrant in the community, according to 
Superintendent R. E. Brown, of the University 
of Chicago Hospital. 


and dentists, in that order. Since 1955 
they have ranked first, taking 28 cents 
of the medical-care dollar at the latest 
count, aS compared with 11 cents in 
1929. The per-capita expenditure for 
hospital care in 1929 was only $2.92. 
Today it is $23.52. 

The hospital bite can be this substan- 
tial because a more affluent, better in- 
formed society is rating medical care 
higher and higher in the American 
standard of living, devoting to it about 
5 per cent of its disposable personal 
income. This trend toward upgrading 
the role of the hospital will continue, 
particularly as it becomes the nucleus 
of the community health center. Fur- 
thering this more than anything else is 
the fact that nowadays the whole com- 
munity, both the well and the sick, are 
prepaying for hospitalization, which 
provides a sounder financial base. 

The really crucial sociological datum 
for hospital planning for the future is 
the new mixture of age groups. Over 
the next 15 years there will be a 41 
per cent increase of those 65 years old 
and older (a third of the overs are over 
75), at the rate of around 1 million 


Annual hospital building dollar 


1960-1969 


every three years. This group is hos- 
pitalized more than twice as many days 
per capita as the population as a whole. 
What is more, and is seldom noted, 
there will be a 35 per cent increase in 
dependent children (under 18). At the 
same time, however, there will be only 
a 20 per cent rise in the productive, 
hospital-bill-paying age group 25 to 64 
years old, and this group, now forming 
families averaging 2.4 children, will 
soon average three children. About 15 
per cent of births occurred outside of 
hospitals in 1947; today about 95 per 
cent of all births take place in hos- 
pitals—over 4 million annually, a heavy 
load. 

To complete this age-group picture, 
it remains to consider what, with all 
the stress today on the elderly, can 
only be called the lost generation, the 
late middle-aged, 55 to 64 years of age, 
who are also proliferating rapidly as 
life expectancy lengthens and requiring 
more hospitalization than the younger 
adult group. All these changes in the 
age complexion of the national com- 
munity have a vital bearing, first, on 
the kind of building to go into the 


Here is the Department of Health, Educa 
tion and Welfare view of the next decade of 
hospital expansion. The present level of in 
patient care is 7.5 beds per 1,000 population. 
This should be raised to 9.5 beds by 1970, 
Required: yearly construction of 81,500 in 
patient beds at an average expenditure of 
$1.6 billion. 


Annual cost of obtaining the ten-year goal: 


\ 
\---$405 million: cost of 22 500 beds for popu 
lation increase. 


$590 million: cost of 37,000 beds to up 
standard to 9.5 beds ner 1,000 of population. 


/---$495 million: cost of 22,000 beds to re 
4 


place the obsolescent. 


~~~$70 million: cost of 2,400 public health 


Total: $1.6 


and rehabilitation centers, and outpatient 
departments in hospitals. 





health center, and then on the relative 
capacities and magnitudes of the dif- 
ferent kinds of service units in the 
center. 


Medicine’s new role 


It is against this socio-economic back- 
ground that one can appreciate the 
expanding idea of medicine’s role and 
its consequent transformation of the 
hospital, that strange and wonderful 
institution, that has evolved from the 
medieval “houses of pity.” The newer 
concept is nothing less than the medical 
profession’s assumption of the fullest 
responsibility for the total health needs 
of the individual and the community, 
in every dimension. 

In the future the general hospital, 
hitherto confining most of its energies 
to the actutely ill, will become _ in- 
finitely more general, while the spe- 
cialized hospital will become a thing 
of the past, except for long-term care 
of the mentally ill. Under the pressure 
of the medical-care cost squeeze, the 


need to accommodate fast-changing 


medical technology, and a growing pop- 


ulation of different complexion, the 
hospital will become the great center of 
an orderly range of services to best 
meet each kind of condition. No longer 
tolerable will be the development of 
facilities and services unrelated to one 
another, with resultant wasteful dupli- 
cation. Also intolerable will be the 
frustration of integrated care for the 
patient, and the imposition of needless 
time- and energy-consuming hindrances 
on the doctor. 

As Dr. John J. Bourke, executive 
director of the New York State Joint 
Hospital Survey and Planning Com- 
mission recapitulated recently, the hos- 
pital is tending to become “the purveyor 
of preventive, curative, and rehabili- 
tation service to the long-term as well 
as the short-term patient, to the ambu- 
latory as well as the inpatient. It will 
also fulfill its role as a teaching insti- 
tution for medical, nursing, and related 
skills, and serve as a center for re- 
search.” 

The hospital will also become the 
base for home-care programs; for doc- 
tors’ offices, whether in group or solo 
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practice; for public-health education; 
public-health departments, including 
epidemiologists; for voluntary health 
agencies; for nursing-home units; and 
certainly for psychiatric clinics. As 
Bourke says: “Psychiatric units in gen- 
eral hospitals, if referred to early, can 
save a patient from commitment to a 
mental institution, saving months or 
years of inpatient care.” Only 450 gen- 
eral hospitals have such psychiatric 
units today. This is prompting active 
consideration of encouraging construc- 
tion of community mental health diag- 
nostic clinics under the Hill-Burton act. 
(It is household knowledge today that 
half of all U.S. hospital beds are occu- 
pied by the mentally ill. What is less 
well known is that the U.S. has actu- 
ally lost ground in the numbers of 
hospital beds for the mentally ill, rela- 
tive to the population. ) 


Regional and community coordination 


To translate the ideal of a coordin- 
ated, all-purpose community health 
center into specifics is to tell the story 
of what is occurring now and what will 
occur tomorrow in the health-facility 
field. To begin with, a 
rigorous 


much more 
analytical survey of com- 
munity needs is required to plan the 
different categories of facilities more 
judiciously, instead of placing the tra- 
ditional reliance upon bed ratios. This 
change is being hastened by the arrival 
on the scene of the trained hospital 
consultant. 

Since the most careful look ahead 
cannot forecast scientific changes and 
all sociologial trends, flexible master 
plans become imperative. Complexities 
of the modern hospital are such that 
unanticipated major alterations or addi- 
tions are prohibitively expensive. Fur- 
thermore, it follows that, if hospital 
planning has gone beyond juggling 
with bed-ratio formulas and depends 
on community need studies, then plan- 
ning considerations must be regional 
in scope. Today, regionalism is a lead- 
ing topic of concern among hospital ex- 
perts. The chief criticism of Hill-Burton 
experience is partial failure on this 
score. Despite the fact that each state’s 
plan is theoretically based on a coordin- 


ated framework of base, district, and 
community hospitals, in actuality the 
ideal has not been achieved. State lines 
also have constituted artificial barriers 
inhibiting regional coordination. 

What has been achieved by Hill- 
Burton is substantial, a real dent in 
our national hospital-bed deficit, a 
great advance in our knowledge of 
needs, and a corrective in maldistribu- 
tion. But as the president of the Hospi- 
tal Association of Pennsylvania, Walter 
J. Rome, remarked recently, the Hill- 
Burton idea of an interrelated struc- 
ture of base, district and community 
hospitals “has never moved beyond the 
blueprint stage. It has served only to 
direct the flow of construction monies 
to the various locations in some sem- 
blance of order. It has produced a 
fairly well apportioned skeleton of a 
coordinated hospital system but has not 
encouraged coordination as a vital pro 
cess.” 

Recent studies show that over half 
the average metropolitan hospital’s 
patients come from beyond its neigh- 
borhood; that it is almost impossible 
to define the total population the hospi- 
tal serves, no matter how that neighbor- 
hood is defined. Therefore, observes 
Rome, the only way to avoid wasteful 
duplication of services and low utiliza- 
tion of equipment is for planners to 
place the greatest stress on avoiding 
conflict with other local hospitals. 

In the South particularly, too many 
rural hospitals have been built under 
Hill-Burton that cannot be rationally 
justified. They either violate this prin- 
ciple of coordination or provide the 
old traditional balance 
which are not properly 
present-day demands. 

While such a_ fully’ rationalized 
scheme as the United Mine Workers 
chain is hardly feasible without similar 
common ownership and administration, 
using as it does a central service unit 
and a system of base and satellite hos- 
pital, nevertheless some degree of cen- 


of facilities 
related to 


tralizing certain services in one hospi- 


.tal, other ancillary services in another, 


and pooling the use of such specialists 
as dieticians, registered librarians, etc., 


does seem possible. In actual practice, 


continued on page 178 
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Aphrodite and Apollo Belvedere: 
A big hello from two swell kids! 
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MIAMI 
BEACH: 
DREAM 
DUMP, 
U.S.A. 


“This was the final dumping ground 

... the dream dump,” Nathanael West 

wrote to describe the lot in back of a 

big Hollywood studio, where old, be- 

draggled movie sets were piled up for 

storage. He might have been speaking 

of Miami Beach in 1959, an 8-square- 

mile repository for today’s dreams and . 
yesterday’s nightmares, a vast sales Abstract GROGNeet Sarat Te enue: 
counter bristling with slightly worn 

mechanisms of escape. 

The final dumping ground—and an 
unconsciously cruel parody of modern 
architecture in our day: a riot of 
hyperbolic paraboloids, of convoluted 
shells, of tall slabs and flat slabs, of 
Japanese tricks and Turkish tricks and 
Aztec tricks, of sculptural “accents” to 
everybody’s taste (abstract, semiab- 
stract, Greek, Egyptian, and Mammoth- 
Marzipan), of cantilevers soaring past 
other cantilevers, narrowly avoiding 
collision in the supercharged Florida 
air. This is the final dumping ground— 
for throw-away architecture. .. . 

Here, on a tropical reservation just 
this side of hysteria, architecture can 
work off its inhibitions to return, 
cleansed and sobered, to more northern 
climes, where Life is Real! 


Memorial to an wnkown foot-fetishist. 


Beach scene. 





GALLERY 


Winged Victory of Samothrace and 
Winged Cadillac of Detroit. 


Late arrival from Florence 
working on her sun tan. 


Caryatids (male) in 


Visiting esthete. 














jockey shorts. 
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Saying: nothing, 
coing nowhere 


BY DOUGLAS HASKELL 


The controversial new Senate Office 
Building has faults worse than high 
cost and low drinking fountains: it 
fails to dramatize to the people how 
their government works 


2. Older Senate Office Building, expensive in its day. 





Understandably the angry going-over that the new 
Senate Office Building in Washington (photo 1) re- 
ceived from the senators was related to practical 
shortcomings. It is far easier to work up a sense 
of frustrated outrage in the face of scandalous high 
cost coupled with discomfort, unperformance, and 
inconvenience, than it is to deal with that queazy 
feeling in the pit of the stomach when a building 
as a whole vaguely fails to come across, despite high 
pretensions, and gives no clear account of itself to 
either the mind or the emotions. The kind of thing 
the senators felt they could cope with, or at least 
denounce, was a $2 million subway not yet leading 
anywhere and requiring $4 million more to finish, 
“squawk” boxes that really squawked, unworking 
mail chutes (4), air conditioning that leaked privi- 
leged conversations out of Senate offices, cafeteria 
equipment that challenged the user not to break his 
head (5), and things like that (3). The equipped 
building, without subways, cost $22 million, mean- 
ing that for the second time in its career the Senate 
had created one of the world’s most expensive office 
buildings. (The older, 1906, Senate Office Building 
(2) was labeled the most expensive in its day.) 
The consequence of such a building economy is that 
Washington is forever spending loads of money but 
is forever short of space. 

It would be unfair to ask the Senate to deal with 
architectural issues, for, unlike their forefathers, 
senators today only rarely come prepared with any 
architectural education whatsoever. Yet the problem 
that this building gives architecturally to senators 
and to every educated American is a serious one, 
for what it pictures is a state of architectural illness 
attended by extreme mental confusion, threatening 
to become chronic in Washington. Everyone who 
sees it must be aware of a certain tired, meager, 
rundown impression that the building gives com- 
pared to its predecessor, the first Senate Office Build- 
ing. The new one is vaguely a classical building 
and vaguely a modern one, but really neither: 
whether it was built primarily for functional pur- 
poses or for monumental ones is left amiably un- 
certain. The rich appearance of the older Senate 
Office Building across the street is missing, and the 
rather joyful variety of forms over there has yielded 
to monotonous repetition of a vertical ribbon window 
treatment—much like any modern jail—with here 
and there a classical feature tacked on. There is 
one consoling feature: some crisp carving. This is 
quite obviously an architecture on the way down. 
Like the costly subway, it has no terminal, but un- 
like the subway it is not even pointed in a hopeful 
direction. 


Paradoxically, a still greater monotony could have 
been a help, if the desire was to produce a clearly 
marked and understandable “office building.” Thus, 
in a purely businesslike modern structure, such as 
the projected federal office building (6) to be 
erected west of the Interior Building, the draw- 
ings show that large office blocks are to be given 
identical windows, and the monotony of these will 
be so complete as to transfer all attention from 
the individual unit to the pattern as a whole—a clear 


3. Executive sessions could be more private. 


4. Mail chute was later fixed. 


ROTICE 


5. Cafeteria contortions remain. 
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6. No-nonsense government office building for Washington. 





one. The office blocks are to be lifted above a clearly 
marked base where the lobbies are to be found, and 
the larger, higher-ceilinged ground-floor rooms will 
no doubt be available for ceremonial or large-group 
purposes. 


In the new Senate Office Building, on the other 
hand, where the classical “treatment” has been 
pasted on—presumably as a formality and to “match”’ 
adjacent buildings—nothing “reads.” So far as offi- 
cial designations are concerned, the floors on which 
senatorial offices are found are no doubt named as 
a ground floor, a first floor, and so on, up to a 
sixth. As to exterior architectural treatment, how- 
ever, the first two floors are a “basement” with 
basement windows and the top two floors are an 
“attic” with attic windows (7), and senators with 
offices on any of these four floors are living either 
in the basement or in the attic. 


Upon entering, the visitor does find that in fact 
offices and hearing rooms are intermingled at just 
about every level. If then he discovers his particular 
state represented in the architectural “basement,” 
he is left guessing whether that was a slur on the 
honor of the state, or punishment for a senator, 
or a sign that the Senate in its housekeeping just 
did not care what it did, or whether anyone ever 
told the senators that classical architecture, like 
any other serious architecture, is an art that calls 
signals. In a modern building with neither “base- 
ment” nor “attic” such questions could not arise. 


Quite obviously the mixing of two completely in- 
congruous systems, classical and modern, resulted 
in a building that does not give its signals clearly 
and that amounts to a picture building. The most 
thunderous architectural miscue relates to the 
building’s one outstanding feature and ample 
architectural gesture: that special “portico” at the 
middle of the block on First Street (21), which by 
all the rules, customs, and reasoning of classical 
architecture ought to be the main entrance to the 
building. It is not. Ever since Rome the main en- 
trance of any proper governmental or monumental 
building has been treated as a chief and central cele- 
bration. The reason is simple. The first thing any- 
body has to know after locating a building is where 
to go in, and the first duty of a government building 
is to see that entrants are ceremoniously received. 
In this instance, having spotted that one big pro- 
jecting “portico,” central to the main facade, capped 
with a pediment, supported on great box piers, and 
facing on a ceremonial terrace, the visitor heads 
straight over there—and finds himself shunted away 
by a blank marble panel. There is neither a stair 
from the sidewalk to the terrace nor a door into the 
building, and apparently the whole costly business 
has been erected for the sole joy of the bird-watchers 
and the window-washers (8). The real entrance is 
found around the corner (1), barely marked at all, 
and there the visitor heads in, foregoing any re- 
marks about “empty Senate gestures” and “the real 
business being done through the side door,” because 
manifestly the senators were innocent and counted 
on competent architects to guide them. 


PHOTOS: PAUL SCHUTZER-——LIFE 








7. Meaningless building divisions and moldings brutally butted. 


8. Meaningless “portico” has terrace but neither stair nor door. 








What difference does it make whether an archi- 
tecture calls its signals straight or not? Simply this: 
that when stones are eloquent they proclaim the 
glory of a government forever. But before eloquence 
can attend either a work of architecture or a speech, 
the ideas within must be first coherent and then 
imaginative. 

To begin with, there is here no imaginative reali- 
zation, inside or out, of what kind of a building, 
and how very important a building, the architects 
were dealing with. This was no mere “office build- 
ing”—that is sure. Now, interestingly enough, the 
building plan which virtually imposed itself on the 
architects had implicit within itself a wonderful 
expression of the drama of government-at-work. All 
but one of the 15 hearing rooms for the Senate’s 
committees (9) are two stories high and are flanked 
on either side by a senator’s suite and by a staff 
suite, and these have a height of only a single story. 
Since the two-story hearing rooms, scattered through 
the building, occur on six of the floors, and each of 
these hearing rooms pushes up through the floor 
above, the result is a quite wonderful interlock of 
one- and two-story elements, almost a Chinese 
puzzle. Such a plan was an opportunity virtually 
handmade for the devices of a dramatic contem- 
porary architecture. There is an alternation of rooms 
large and small, rooms extending upward or down- 
ward in relation to any particular corridor, rows of 
smaller workrooms flanking the larger, more elabo- 
rate hearing rooms. All this apparatus of a mighty 
Senate at work had in it potentially a visual drama 
(both in the interior of the building and reflected 
on the exterior) more exciting than any scientific 
laboratory or industrial plant. 

Even traditional architecture in its lustier days 
found excitement in such dramas of space inter- 
play, for example in churches (10). But such an art 
of architectural communication seems to be lost 
today to all architects who have not gone through the 
modern revolution. The art of space in a space age 
belongs, like leadership in rockets, only to those 
who have followed their imaginations and allowed 
their art to develop. 


This technical opportunity to give Washington 
a fascinating building of interpenetrating shapes 
and spaces was only the beginning of what was 
missed. With it was also missed a symbolizing op- 
portunity. Think what the very presence of such 
an array of rooms large and small would tell an 
archaeologist a thousand years hence about the 
nature and meaning of the U.S. Senate! As st:dents 
of government well know, the very heart of the 
American legislative process lies in the committee 
system. These committees are where the senators 
meet constituents face to face in the heat of action. 
Here is the arena where advocates and opponents 
of bills fight out their sanguinary battles. Here is 
the laboratory where the legislators aided by hard- 
working staff prepare and pursue their relentless 
fact-finding investigations. If the throngs of Ameri- 
cans visiting the Capitol find the House and Senate 
chambers often virtually empty, that is because 
the real work is being done (continued on page 198) 


WALTER REWWETT 


9. Hearing rooms, 
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two stories high, interlock with one-story 
offices; the drama of this arrangement was not brought out. 


~ 


10. Complex space interplay was once a traditional art (Church 
of 8. Vitale, Italy) but now seems to belong to “modern.” 
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Long-span arches reach 165 ft. across the 
Hunt School cafeteria-auditorium, in Tacoma. 
designed by Architect Robert B. Price. This 
is one of several new school buildings to show 
wood’s growing versatility At left: a typical 
wood-laminate factory, operated in Portland, 
Oregon, by Timber Structures, Inc. 
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It is almost as if a new material had been invented, 
such is the vigor in new wood structures and research 


Wood moves out of the woods 
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BY DAVID ALLISON 


The wood structures on these pages 
scarcely suggest that the lumber indus- 
try is in trouble—as it is—or that 
wood is still losing ground in its major 
market, building, to the metals and 
plastics. Actually, lumber production is 
about 15 per cent less than it was 50 
years ago, one of the few reverse indexes 
in the economy. Paradoxically, how- 
ever, if wood were not in decline, there 
would be none of the exciting activity 
displayed here, and this oldest (and 
14th largest) of American industries 
might still be in the long sleep which 
overtook it in about 1906, that wonder- 
ful year when per capita wood con- 
sumption hit an all-time peak. 

When the wood industry woke up 
following World War II, some say to 
the rattle of an aluminum storm sash, 
the building industry had changed so 
drastically that even the snappiest sales 
techniques and soundest engineering 
developments were insufficient to make 
a new beginning for wood. To the scof- 
fing of many old-timers—some of whom 
have yet to spend their first dollar on 
research—a number of private produc- 
ers banded together to sponsor indus- 
try research programs, and several big 
companies intensified their own re- 
search in developing new forms of 
wood, such as plywoods and laminates. 

This research has begun to pay off. 
One result is seen in the novel struc- 
tural types (sketches left) now arising 
across the U.S.: the box beam, capable 
of 100 ft. spans, yet weighing less and 
costing less than solid wood; the folded 
plate roof, in which wood’s good re- 
serve shear strength is put to use, 
thus eliminating the need for trusses; 
the warped roof, demonstrating wood’s 
“plastic” characteristics; and the glue 


laminates, in their various shapes, cap- 
able of spanning 250 to 300 ft. 

Research results have come in other 
important though far less obvious 
areas, such as solutions to moisture 
problems, dimensional stability, fire- 
proofing, all related to the basic physics 
and chemistry of wood. From this basic 
work, long the responsibility of the 
Department of Agriculture’s Forest 
Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis- 
consin, and now carried on by other 
groups as well, including the chemical 
industry, is emerging a new kind of 
building material: it is still wood, with 
wood’s fine old properties, but is also a 
radically new material that can be 
impervious to water, virtually fireproof, 
hard as rock, or can be given almost 
any property the designer wants. 

One part of the lumber industry’s 
immediate task is to put all of these 
developments before the public, which 
is to say the clients and designers of 
future buildings, such as_ schools, 
churches, homes. Further, the indus- 
try must expand its research effort. 
Though it is spending more than ever 
before, and receiving an extraordinary 
return on its modest investment, the 
industry keeps its total expenditure 
inordinately low. In many industrial 
research surveys the lumber industry 
does not even show up in the tabula- 
tions, its total research expenditure is 
so small. 


Some shining exceptions 


Probably the wood industry’s most 
notable exception to this neglect of re- 
search is the program of the Douglas 
Fir Plywood Assn., whose 121 members 
account for 75 to 80 per cent of all 
plywood manufactured in the U.S. More 
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than 5 per cent of the association’s 
expenditures this year will go to re- 
search, a healthy figure even in 
the most research-conscious industries. 
DFPA will spend about $250,000 in 
1959 on various research projects. 

Some of the buildings pictured on 
these pages grew out of an earlier 
DFPA “Schools of the Future” pro- 
gram, in which a number of architects 
were asked to work out solutions to 
various problems. In some instances, 
the program inspired plywood designs 
which are now finding increased ac- 
ceptance. A design by Architect John 
Lyon Reid, for example, involving the 
folded plate roof, has since inspired a 
number of wood buildings utilizing this 
principle. Other ideas are still too ad- 
vanced to be readily adaptable to large- 
scale production, but nonetheless show 
good promise for the future. An ex- 
ample is the domed roof (photos, lower 
right) developed by Architect Robert 
Billsbrough Price, which demonstrates 
the use of large, one-piece roof units. 
Price believes that the idea will be 
commercially practical when better 
fabricating facilities become more pre- 
valent, thus making possible volume 
production and lower unit costs. 

Currently, DFPA engineers believe 
they are on the verge of success with 
another important development: a 
maintenance-free material for exterior 
surfaces, using plastic coatings on ply- 
wood panels. Says Managing Director 
W. E. Difford: “We have gone far 
enough to know that we will definitely 
have the product within two years.” If 
successful—the hope is for a panel 
which will be superior in performance 
and durability to sheet metal materials, 
such as porcelainized and baked enamel 
finishes—the lumber industry would be 
on its way to winning back part of the 
wall market it lost to the metal curtain 
wall. 

Among the major producers of lum- 
ber products, companies such as Weyer- 
haeuser Timber, U.S. Plywood, and 
Timber Structures, intensive develop- 
ment programs are also under way. 
Weyerhaeuser, for example, is currently 
spending more than $1 million a year 
on product development and research. 
Its engineers are working with a num- 
ber of architects to develop a panelized 
modular unit for houses, and they have 
already test-marketed a new construe- 


tion panel made from kraft-board and 
lumber: the lumber is sandwiched be- 
tween layers of high wet-strength kraft 
board for use as a sheathing and roof- 
ing material. 

Timber Structures, Inc., pioneer U.S. 
firm in glue laminates and fabricator 
of the largest glue-lam structure ever 
built (the 300-ft.-span Montana State 
University field house), is so confident 
of its engineering work in this field 
that its designers state flatly that there 
is no longer a structural limit to the 
span such beams can reach. 

In the universities, largely through 
the financial support of federal and 
state agricultural grants, various wood 
research programs range from elabo- 
rate studies of the strength properties 
of wood under different conditions of 
temperature and humidity (at Syracuse 
University) to the application of 
faster-drying adhesives for glue lami- 
nating (at the State College of Wash- 
ington) and better fastening methods 
(at Virginia Polytechnic Institute). 
Outside the universities, the chemical 
industry, e.g. Koppers Co., Dow Chemi- 
cal, and J. H. Baxter, has been highly 
successful in developing new wood 
preservatives. A number of chemical 
companies, as well as a few university 
laboratories, are investigating new 
compounds to improve wood’s dimen- 
sional stability. Such chemicals have 
proved out in the laboratory, but are 
not yet economically feasible for com- 
mercial use. 


Some sorry problems 


These efforts alone, however, may 
not be enough to improve wood’s posi- 
tion in the building market, for wood 
has fallen far behind: during the past 
decade, for example, per capita con- 
sumption of fabricated structural steel 
has increased by about 30 per cent (and 
aluminum by even more), while wood 
consumption in building, on a _ per 
capita basis, has actually declined. 

Moreover, many building codes have 
been rewritten, restricting wood’s ap- 
plications in building, often without 
good reason. And many builders have 
even come to regard wood as an out- 
moded material. Says Robert B. Price: 
“The lumber industry has allowed the 
term ‘wood school’ to become deroga- 
tory. It has allowed competitive prod- 
ucts to replace wood, through better 


Untapped strength of wood is tapped in the 
folded plate roof (above), simplest form of 
shell structure, which capitalizes on plywood’s 
high diaphragm strength. One-piece dome 
roof (below) also utilizes this strength. The 
6,400 pound dome roof covers a section of a 
“satellite” school 64 ft. by 78 ft. 
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Venture in wood schools 


Two new schools in 7acoma, Washington dis- 
play three new developments in the structural 
use of wood: the Hoyt school’s folded-plate 
roof (above, left), and its one-piece dome roof 
(below), and the Hunt school’s arched panels 
(above). The architect for both schools was 


Robert B. Price. Folded-plate sections, cover 


ing a multipurpose 
covering 48 ft. by 60 ft. The arches, with 
honeycomb paper sandwich core, span 16 ft 
between gymnasium bays. The 82 ft. sq. 
was pretested at one-third scale; a uni 
formly distributed load reached 120 pounds 
per sq. ft., 


dome 


nearly three times design load. 


room, span 48 ft. each, 


Plastic skylight sits atop the dome roof, as 
in the interior photo (below). In future, 
clusters of domes could cover areas. 
Price: “The number of 
limited only by the 
square.” 


Says 
combinations és 
possibilities of the 
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The box beam (above) has two advantages 
over a conventional wood beam: lighter 
weight and greater span; some box beams 


can span 100 ft. 


Stressed-skin panels of fir plywood provide 
ceiling and roof in a single structural com- 
ponent, reducing labor cost at the job site. 


product design and smarter merchan- 
dising.” 

Furthermore, as though the stinging 
competition from new materials were 
not enough, the lumber industry is busy 
fighting itself. It is a common occur- 
rence, for instance, for producers of 
one type of wood to propagandize 
against the shortcomings of another 
type. Architect Victor Lundy, an ad- 
mirer of wood as a structural material, 
and one who has earned a reputation 
as a creative designer in wood, laments 
such bickering amid distress: “The 
lumber industry is too full of people 
who do not speak to one another. The 
Southern Pine Assn. puts forth the 
argument, based on its selected reports, 
that southern pine is far superior to 
Douglas fir for laminated members. Yet 
the same is claimed for Douglas fir by 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Assn.” 
Lundy urges the establishment of an 
industry-wide information center from 
which architects could receive facts 
relating to all types of wood products. 

Beyond this, the industry must also 
set up a tighter control on product 
quality. In the glue laminates field, 
such controls are being established 
through the American Institute of 
Timber Construction, created seven 
years ago by the leading manufactur- 
ers; its quality control program is just 
getting under way. The Douglas Fir 
Plywood Assn. also maintains a quality 
control and testing program, under 
which its subscribers are entitled to 
mark their products with a DFPA 
stamp signifying manufacture in ac- 
cordance with specifications. These 
quality standards, however, are not 
met by the bulk of the nation’s lumber- 
men; more than half of all lumber cut 
in the U.S. is not even marked as to 
grade. Thus, the industry must find a 
way to police itself more firmly. 


Wood’s warm resurgence 


Although wood has lost its position 


of dominance in building, perhaps 
never wholly to regain it, its popu- 
larity as a structural material seems 
never to have been higher among more 
creative architects. And contrary to 
the country’s general migratory trend, 
this swelling popularity seems to be 
moving eastward. Architects of The 
Architects’ Collaborative, Boston, offer 


one explanation: “Many architects are 
getting tired of a machine esthetic. 
Wood has a warmth, texture, softness, 
in fact almost a crudity that other 
materials do not have.” 

At Brandeis University, in nearby 
Waltham, TAC architects are design- 
ing a social sciences building using a 
wood curtain wall for pure esthetic 
reasons. Says TAC: “We expect to 
gain certain esthetic results: the wood 
frame and panels contrasting with the 
metal sash will give the feeling of sub- 
stantiality yet lightness.” In other in- 
stances, TAC has used wood for strict- 
ly economic reasons. The 209-ft.-span 
dome for a high school field house in 
Wayland, Massachusetts is of glue- 
laminated construction because “it was 
the most economical way to do it.” The 
architects found that this 42,000 sq. ft. 
structure’s roof would have cost $3.50 
to $4.00 per sq. ft. in steel or aluminum, 
against $2.00 per sq. ft. in wood. The 
building’s total cost ($358,000) was 
about $9.00 per sq. ft. 

Professor Albert Dietz of Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology believes 
that wood’s rising popularity among 
architects is due both to its economy 
and to the design freedom it permits. 
“You can get shapes and sizes you can- 
not get in other materials and you 
can engineer strengths into the struc- 
ture when and where they are needed, 
by varying the sizes, grade, and 
shapes of the wood members.” Pietro 
Belluschi, dean of MIT’s School of 
Architecture and himself a product of 
the woody Northwest, agrees. “Wood 
allows versatility of shape,” he says, 
and adds that “we have a natural emo- 
tional reaction to wood that we do not 
have to other materials.” 

Both Dietz and Belluschi, and many 
of their associates in the building pro- 
fessions, hold great hopes for wood 
products in architecture, if only the 
lumber industry will, in Belluschi’s 
words, “invest enough money for some 
freewheeling research in the design of 
wood structures.” He says that the in- 
dustry should be looking at shapes such 
as hyperbolic paraboloids (see Archi- 
tect John Storrs’ forest products build- 
ing, page 145) and studying sand- 
wich construction “in the way MIT 
is doing for Monsanto in the plas- 
tics field.” These efforts, says Belluschi, 
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Great jai alai fronton, at Daytona Beach, 
Florida, is supported by 12 wood arches, each 
with a clear span of 247 ft. Shipping prob- 
lems required that the arches be fabricated 
in four sections, then spliced with a special 


joint at the quarter points of the arch. Each 
arch weighs over 15 tons, contains 17,000 
board feet of southern pine. Architects on 
this 215 ft. by 250 ft. structure were Spicer 
§ Gehlert of Daytona Beach. 


ROGER DUDLEY 


Market basket supermarket, in Scattle, sup 
ports its roof with lenticular trusses, with 
glue-lam chords and sawn timber web mem- 
bers. Architects: Johnston § Campanella. 


Wood’s plastic nature is displayed in the 
Sarasota furniture showroom of Galloway’s, 
by Architect Victor Lundy. Siateen glue- 
lam beams jut from the building core. The 
roof is made of Douglas fir with % in. facing. 











New laminating process for wood was intro 
duced recently by scientists at the Industrial 
Research Division of Washington State Col- 
lege’s Institute of Technology. Developments 
such as this one will have profound effect on 
wood’s position in the building market. 


br 


Great delta beam (above) was to have been 
the structural highlight of new recreation- 
exposition center in Portland. But the 360 
ft. beams, though opening a new line of 
research, proved too costly and were replaced 
by conventional structural steel. 
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TECHNOLOGY 


“should be pursued by men who do not 
care why the engineering is theoretical- 
lv impossible but who have ideas. Then 
the ideas can be passed on to the engi- 
neers, who will find ways to circum- 
vent the impossible.” 


The great opportunity 


The most immediate technological 
challenge facing the wood industry is 
to develop faster, more economical 
ways of building with wood. By tradi- 
tion, wood has been a “site-fabricated”’ 
material: its components are assem- 
bled, finished, sometimes even cut on 
the job site. In contrast, of course, the 
newer building materials, such as 
and steel, which usually 
carry a higher initial cost, are more 
often prefabricated in a factory, thus 
gaining a competitive advantage over 
wood, despite its lower initial cost. 

Architect Victor Lundy maintains 
that there are “hundreds of ways by 
which on-site labor costs can be re- 
duced” for wood. He suggests that 
total construction time can be cut by 
combining functions on the site: de- 
velop new “erector set’? methods of as- 
sembly which can be mastered by the 
limited labor talent available. He told 
members of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Assn. last spring: “The lumber 
industry must look for the manufac- 
tured kinds of items, versus the con- 
cept of the raw product. It must recog- 
nize the builder’s desire to eliminate 
finishing on the site, because the man- 
ufacturer can perform just about any 
task for at the mill than the 
builder can do it at the site. Further- 
more, the lumber industry must find 


aluminum 


less 


satisfactory answers to problems other 


than cutting and shaping of lumber. 
Wood finishing, for example, is one of 
the enemies of the use of wood. There 
are new and better finishes that are 
extending wood’s use—the 
bleaches, for example, which are pene- 
trants, not face coverings.” 

New ideas in wood construction—to 
demonstrate wood’s “versatility of 
shape” and its adaptability to “erector 
set” assembly—are unlikely to spring 
spontaneously off some _architect’s 
drafting table. The new shapes present 
unconventional problems, and they de- 
mand considerable engineering develop- 
ment before designers will be able to 
use them freely. As Architect Robert 


natural , 





Price says: “The average architect or 
engineer has neither the money, the 
resources, nor the time for this type 
of research and study. We must count 
on the lumber industry to supply us 
with some of the answers.” 

Among the first structures to dis- 
play the fruit of such industry-designe’ 
cooperation, in addition to the schoo’ 
on the preceding pages, is the Fores. 
Products Pavilion in Portland, Oregor 
(opposite page), designed by Architect 
John Storrs and Engineer James G. 
Pierson for Oregon’s Centennial Ex- 
position and International Trade Fair, 
now in progress. Representatives of 
many segments of the lumber industry 
contributed both money ($25,000) and 
some engineering data to the creation 
of this shelter of hyperbolic para- 
boloids, designed to show wood in a 
new structural concept. Indeed, this 
24,000 sq. ft. roof, providing an un- 
cluttered floor area for dozens of ex- 
hibitors, probably could not have been 
built without such encouragement from 
the industry it represents. 

Developments such as this, along 
with others still to be put to use, such 
as the giant delta beam (photo, left), 
designed to span 360 ft., and the high- 
speed laminating process (photo, left), 
with its promise of lower-cost glue- 
laminated beams, represent the kinds 
of technological advance which can 
move the wood industry back into a 
prominent position with other building 
materials. The real trouble is that the 
industry is supporting too few projects 
of this type. If the industry were will- 
ing to invest $30 million per year in 
research and development—only 1 per 
cent of total annual lumber sales— 
building would soon see a renaissance 
in wood. 


rr 


Hyperbolic paraboloids form the roof for 
Oregon Centennial’s Forest Products Pavilion. 
Seven paraboloids, each 50 ft. by 50 ft., make 
up the 24,000 sq. ft. roof. Each paraboloid 
is separated from the others by a 5 ft. wide 
plastic skylight. 
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Bright Ideas 





Man-made hills .. . trees for Main St . .. renewal boosters 


How to create scenic hilis 
a ina flat city and simulta- 
neously save the city money. 


Shape the earth that must 
w be excavated for express- 
way projects into useful inter- 
esting mounds in city parks. 


Over the next 20 years at least 
60 million cubic yards of earth 
will have to be excavated for 
the construction of Detroit ex- 
pressways and traffic under- 
passes. Currently contractors 
charge as high as $1.65 a yard 
to haul excavated material 
away to dumping sites. 

If Detroit’s City Plan Com- 
mission Director Charles A. 
Blessing has his way, however, 
in the future all this excavated 
material will be used to create 
useful man-made hills and re- 
creation features in the parks 
and playgrounds of generally 
flat Detroit. And the 20-year 
savings on hauling expenses, 
he estimates, could exceed $25 
million, 

Blessing has already con- 
ferred with Sculptor Isamu No- 
guchi on ways to shape the 
tremendous volume of exca- 
vated material the city will have 
to dispose of: a pile of earth 
that would stand five stories 
high, 100 ft. wide, and 2 miles 
long. Blessing’s most ambitious 
proposal (“we could make it an 
international attraction,” he 
says) would be the creation of 
a 100 ft. high promontory on 
the eastern end of Belle Island 
municipal park, with a level 
picnic and game area on the 
top, and a Greek amphitheater 
on one side sloping down to 
the river front. In other parks 
and playgrounds he contem- 
plates four large ski hills 
ranging in size from 35 to 50 
acres, five earthen stadiums to 
hold from 10,000 to 15,000 
spectators each, seven theater 
bowls seating from 100 to 500 
persons, and 23 toboggan and 
sledding hills embracing from 
5 to 10 acres each. 

“In every slum clearance 
project we are opening up 
great areas to light and air 
and greenery,” says Blessing, 


“but I think we must provide 
rolling terrain to break up the 
monotony of our plains.” 

In suburban Oak Park, near 
Detroit, an oval-shaped man- 
made hill about 25 ft. high, 
240 ft. long, and 125 ft. wide 
was completed and planted in 
the spring of 1958. Is it a suc- 
cess?—“Just ask the kids,” 
says a spokesman. “They use 
it with sleds in the winter and 
wagons in the summer. It’s 
just about the most popular 
park attraction we have.” 





How to plant trees along 
gw busy downtown streets 
without troublesome, expensive 
excavating through sidewalks. 


Use large, portable tubs or 
wg tree pots that can be placed 
on top of the sidewalk. 


Planting trees along downtown 
shopping and business streets 
has always been complicated 
and costly, especially when 
there are utilities under the 
sidewalks. A less-complicated 
alternative that has been gain- 
ing favor is “portable land- 
scaping”—or the use of giant 
flower pots that hold small 
trees, flowers, and shrubbery 
and can be set out on top of 
the sidewalk. 

New York’s Fifth Avenue 
between 34th and 59th Streets 
blossomed this spring with 
large concrete planting tubs 
filled with vines and shrubbery. 
Along a section of Park Avenue 
that covers the New York 
Central railroad tracks, 32 
flowering crabapple trees ap- 
peared overnight in other 
huge concrete pots set down 
on a pebbled area. New York 


started its dress-up planting 
program in 1957, when the city 
appropriated $300,000 for a 
“Salute to the Seasons” project 
under the joint direction of a 
citizens’ committee and the 
city’s Departments of Parks 
and Commerce and Public 
Events. In 1957 and 1958 shop- 
ping and tourist spots were 
decorated with seasonal plant- 
ing in large wooden boxes, sup- 
planted this year by the con- 
crete receptacles. This year, 
Uris Brothers, office and apart- 
ment builders, contributed $87,- 
000 and took charge of the 
Park Avenue tree placements, 
and other private donations in- 
cluded $25,000 given by Equit- 
able Life for the big pots on 
Fifth Avenue. 

Chicago, too, embarked on a 
major downtown  trees-and- 
flowers program two years ago. 
Sparked by Mayor Daley, this 
began with joint expenditures 
by the city and the county for 
32 hawthorn trees, in as many 
big redwood boxes, placed 
around the City-County Build- 
ing block, and 60 big window 
boxes filled with flowers. City 
workers made the tree boxes 
for $25 each. Last year the 
private State Street Council 
joined the program. At its own 
expense the council put 72 big 
concrete pots holding Chinese 
elm trees along the main shop- 
ping section of State Street, 
and this spring added another 
50. At the base of each tree 
this year ivy and petunias were 
planted; they will be replaced 
in the fall by chrysanthemums, 
and in the winter by evergreen 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


boughs. These concrete pots 
cost $75 to $80 each, plus $53 
a year each for maintenance. 
(In disappointing contrast to 
these planters are the ungainly 
lamp posts that were installed 
last November—see photo). 





How to bolster civic pride 

g and make both citizens and 

visitors to a city urban-renewal 
conscious. 


Educate such public con- 
gw versationalists as bar tend- 
ers and taxi drivers about the 
city’s redevelopment program. 


New Haven’s Mayor Richard 
C. Lee (one-time press agent 
for Yale University) has been 
holding a series of meetings to 
brief taxi drivers, bartenders, 
and beauty parlor workers on 
details of the city’s new $125 
million Church Street and 
Chapel Street redevelopment 
projects. Besides indoctrinat- 
ing these public conversation- 
alists who seem to have plenty 
of time to talk, Lee also has 
been giving urban renewal pep 
talks to small assemblies of 
physicians, dentists, and other 
professional groups. 

The mayor first got the idea 
of converting New Haven taxi 
drivers into civic salesmen 
three years ago, when he en- 
listed their cooperation in pub- 
licizing the city’s Oak Street 
redevelopment. Their assign- 
ment: to make sure that 
strangers in town, usually taxi- 
ing from the railroad station 
to the business and university 
sections of the city, were made 
aware of the fact that the 
many old unoccupied buildings 
they passed were not simply 
going to rot, but were slated 
for demolition. As clearance 
and redevelopment progressed, 
cabbies also give accurate de- 
tails about the renewal work 
under way thus impressing vis- 
itors with the fact that New 
Haven is moving forward to 
definite goals and is not just 
a city of desolate or half-de- 
molished blocks and inconveni- 
ently torn up streets. 





Its name 

Moulin Rouge Motel 
Its location 

Miami Beach 

Its architect 

Melvin Grossman 

Its contractor 


Robert L. Turchin Construction Co. 


Among its appointments 
Yale Litchfield Cylindrical Locksets 








Hardware, courtesy Schachter-Robin, Inc., Miami 
A pleasanter way to end a long drive is hardly more imaginable than to arrive at the new Moulin Rouge Resort 
Motel at Miami Beach. Like so many buildings of originality and character, the Moulin Rouge is secured by Yale 
locksets. Here—as in famous commercial and residential buildings the world over—Yale locksets impart decorative 
distinction as they provide the highest degree of security. Your own problem of decorative locksets—is it difficult 


and unusual? Then contact the Yale Lock & Hardware Div., White Plains, N.Y. YA LE & se)’, N E 
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MOYNAHAN CURTAIN WALLS 


tomorrow's design today 


The sleek, skyward look of the new International 





Business Machine office building is created through 
the use of modified Moynahan AW Series Alumi- 
num Curtain Walls containing interestingly colored 
panels of porcelain enamel. 


Although delicate in appearance, Moynahan Cur- 
tain Walls have the tremendous strength necessary 
to resist generations of weather. Their design is 
based upon sound engineering principles developed 
over the years by Moynahan engineers, proven by 
torture tests and re-proven on commercial and in- 
dustrial buildings from east to west. 


When you design with metal, design for perma- 
nence and beauty with Moynahan Curtain Walls. 
1. B. M. Building 
Detroit, Michigan 
Architects: Pedersen & Tilney 


General Contractor 
R. E. Dalley & Co 























YOUR CLIENTS DESERVE THE VERY BEST 


Moynahan 


ae ALUMINUM — STAINLESS STEEL — BRONZE 
pag CURTAIN WALLS 
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SWIss OASIS 


In the air age wasteland be- 
tween the Lugano airport and 
its hangars, Swiss Architect 
Otto Glaus was given the 
problem of building a_hotel- 
motel complex that would ap- 
peal to travel-weary travelers 
and airlines personnel. Lack- 
ing a natural focal point, he 
decided to start with a pool 
(above) and to develop the 
complex around it. The facade 
of his hotel, a jumble of 
pierced and jutting forms 
within a strict concrete frame 
(left, above) provides enough 
shadow and motion itself to 
look like a complete oasis. The 
detailing of the hotel, such as 
the stair wells (left) and roof 
sculpture (far left, above), is 
equally eye-filling. 


MAX HELLSTERN, COURTESY WERK 
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NOVELLI, COURTESY DOMUs 


ITALIAN FRAGILISM 


Architects arriving at Milan 
from overseas this year will be 
given an immediate surprise: 
the airport is no rugged con- 
crete example of Italian “bru- 
talism”; it is as light and 


tensile as anything at Idlewild. 
The bare steel structure and 
glass walls of the airport’s 
new east wing (at left in photo 


above) enclose three ground- 
floor waiting rooms, a second- 
floor restaurant for passengers, 
and a third-floor lounge. They 
are joined by a fragile stair- 
way (below) that shows Archi- 
tect Vittorio Gandolfi, for one, 
has not lost the ability to 
draw details with a fine Italian 
hand. 





PNOTOS! COURTESY BOUW 


DUTCH ISOLATION 


In building a parish church 
for the little Dutch community 
of Vaals near the German 
border, Architect J.H.A. Huys- 
mans had to overcome the 
problem of the town’s inac- 
cessibility by train. All mate- 
rials had to be local; all 
specifications manageable by 
the local work force. As a 
result, his concrete-framed St. 
Joseph’s Church has structural 
simplicity and strength such as 
many a better-positioned church 
could envy. Both the rough- 
brick exterior (above) and the 
lofty interior (left) are domin- 
ated by the “wheel windows” 
at the ends of the three barrel 
vaults. At the back of the 
broad-aisled church (at right in 
photo below) is the baptistry. 
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PHOTOS: COURTESY L’ ARCHITETTURA 
ROMAN TWINS te 


Three interesting features of 
this Roman office building are 
its mirror-image plan, its 
prominent concrete structure, 
and its carefully handled brick 
details. The identical halves 
are brought together in the 
middle by a vertical circula- 
tion tower (right). And top- 
side unity is achieved by bend- 
ing the columns backward to 
receive the set-back roof (left, 
above). Thus joined, the build- 
ing houses the headquarters 
of the Italian Cooperatives’ 
League, and, appropriately, 
was designed by the Archi- 
tects’ and Engineers’ Coopera- 
tive. A ground-floor auditor- 
ium is set between the legs. 


























BRAZILIAN MONUMENTALITY 


Of the many bold shapes to 
be seen in Brazil, one of the 
most geometric is this triangu- 
lar theater in Salvador, Bahia, 
by Architect Bona Fonyat. 
Salvador, the fourth largest 
city in Brazil, was determined 
to build a cultural facility that 
would be uplifting because of 
its exterior beauty and its in- 
terior efficiency. As seen in the 
sketch below, the plan is in- 
deed functional; theater-goers 
ascend a ramp to a point half- 
way up the inclined audi- 
torium. But the monumentality 
of the form in contrast to the 
structures around it (left) 
seems somewhat more oppres- 
sive than inspiring. END 
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JUNIOR BEAMS -iicniweicnt. hot rolled steel struc- 


turals, have achieved widespread acceptance in the building 


field because of their economy and versatility 


Structure—Dormitory for State Teachers College, Lock Haven, Pa 
Owner—General State Authority of Pennsylvania 

Architect and Engineer—Celli-Flynn, McKeesport, Pa 

General Contractor—Stan Seiple, Inc., Sunbury, Pa 
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Junior Beams are fitted with special 
K-clips to support plywood forms for 


concrete forming. 


AN 


Concrete floor gets the finishing touch. 
Plywood forms are removed from below 
by breaking off exposed section of K-clips. 


All intermediate floor and roof 
members in the structure are J&L 
Junior Beams. 
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Junior Beams are produced by J&L in 6”, 7”, 8”, 10" and 12” sizes in A-7 and high 


tensile grades. 


College dormitory erected for less than $3,000 per bed 


“We attribute a major share of cost reduction to the 
Junior Beam floor framing system” 


. reports Celli-Flynn, Architects and Engineers 


“This is the lowest cost-per-bed project of nine 
comparable dormitories built in recent years on the 
campuses of Pennsylvania State Teachers Colleges,” 
says a partner in the firm. “This savings was ac- 
complished despite increased material and construc- 
tion costs and the low figure includes the extra 
expense of built-in furniture.” 

All intermediate floor and roof members in the 
structure are J&L Junior Beams, while the main 
structural frame is reinforced concrete. Here, sig- 
nificant labor savings were achieved because light- 
weight Junior Beams were raised and positioned 
rapidly, and were delivered to the job cut to length. 


Additional time was saved through the use of an 
unusual method of forming the concrete floor. This 
method, known as the K-System, utilizes special 
cast iron K-clips which are fitted to the top flange 
of the Junior Beam. The clips support 24” x 96” 
plywood forms between the beams. 

Investigate Junior Beam—K-System_ construc- 
tion. Junior Beams are easily adapted to a wide 
range of architectural design. For further informa- 
tion consult your local steel service center, your 
nearest J&L district sales office, or write directly 
to Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation, 3 Gateway 
Center, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 


PITTSBURGH. PENNSYLVANIA 





Another new development using 


B.EGoodrich © 


Aluminum awnings and aluminum siding made by Hastings Aluminum 


Products, Inc., 


Hastings, Michigan, in a wide range of colors using coatings 
manufactured by Sherwin-Williams, Inc. 


, Cleveland, Ohio, made with Geon. 


B.F.Goodrich Chemical Company supplies the Geon polyvinyl materials only. 


hemic al raw materials 


Homeowners get new high in quality, new low in upkeep with... 


aluminum siding coated with 


Both the siding and awnings of this 
house are made of aluminum coated 
with Geon polyvinyl resin. They will 
not need painting for a long, long time 
because this Geon coating is really 
tough and durable. Both sides of the 
aluminum are coated before the siding 
and awnings are fabricated. Then the 
metal is formed, bent, punched and 
even applied to the house—all with- 
out affecting the appearance or 
performance of the finish. 

Extensive laboratory and field tests 
have proved that this enamel-like 
coating made with Geon produces out- 
standing appearance, as well as wear- 


B.EGoodrich 


and weather-resistance far beyond 
what is available from conventional 
finishes. The manufacturer warrants 
this finish against blistering, cracking 
or crazing for 10 years. All that’s 
needed to restore its excellent appear- 
ance is periodic washing. 

Coatings made with Geon offer su- 
perior abrasion, electrical and chemical 
resistance —reasons why Geon is often 
the key to a new or improved product. 
For more information, write Dept. 
FA-1, B.F.Goodrich Chemical Com- 
pany, 3135 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 
15, Ohio. Cable address: Goodchemco. 
In Canada: Kitchener, Ontario. 


Geon 


B.F.Goodrich Chemical Company 
a division of The B.F.Goodrich Company 


GEON polyvinyl materials *« HYCAR American rubber and latex 


GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers * HARMON colors 
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A few of the many full-color illustrations 
in the 64 pages ot fresh ideas and design 
data on the use of Anaconda Architec- 
tural Metals now available to architects, 
designers and fabricators. Upper right: 





Red Brass handrails and balusters. Col- 
umn is wrapped with woven Bronze wire 
partially colored. Lower right: Interlock- 
ing Bronze extrusions form wall panels. 
Upper left: Nickel Silver and Architec- 
tural Bronze in a setting of black and 
white marble. Lower left: Welded-sculp- 
ture screen of Brass and Bronze. 


Only with copper alloys can you achieve 
this dignity, warmth and elegance 


Ways in which the variety of textures, forms and warm, rich colors of 
Anaconda Architectural Metals have been utilized to translate dis- 
tinctive architectural concepts into reality are detailed in our new 
publication “Architectural Metals” by Anaconda. It is the first com- 
prehensive book on the architectural uses of copper and copper alloy 


and covers both interior and exterior applications. 


Its 64 pages also give practical and detailed information on the avail- 
able metals, their compositions, colors, forms, physical properties, 
architectural applications, instructions for obtaining various finishes, 
detailed specifications and many pages of fabricators’ shop drawings. 
Send today for your copy. Address: The American Brass Company, 
Waterbury 20, Conn. In Canada, Anaconda American Brass Ltd., 


New Toronto, Ont. 5922 


Write today on your 
firm’s letterhead 
requesting your copy of 
Architectural Metals 
by Anaconda, 
Publication B-15. 


BRONZE —THE ARCHITECTURAL METAL OF DISTINCTION 
® 


ARCHITECTURAL METALS 


Made by The American Brass Company 





BRiGgGqs the style leader in plumbing fixtures 
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CANDLESTICK PARK, San Francisco, Calif. Architects-Engineers: John S. Bolles—E. Elmore Hutchison, 
Architect-Engineer, San Francisco. Plumbing Contractor: Harry Lee Plumbing & Heating, Burlingame, Calif. 


New home of San Francisco Giants, 
Candlestick Park, includes Briggs Beautyware 


Briggs Milton Lavatory has wall mounting with 
legs optional. Anti-splash rim, two cast-in soap 
depressions and double integral front overflows. 


Briggs Sultan Water Briggs Hilton Urinal, 
Closet iswallhungwith — styled of durable vitreous 
elongated closet bowl. china, is wall hung with 
In compatible colors or syphon jet action and 
popular white. flushing rim. 


Boasting both futuristic styling and quality materials, it was 
inevitable that San Francisco’s new Candlestick Park should add 


Briggs Beautyware in color to its other progressive features. 


Appealing compatible color, enduring high-density vitreous china 
construction, functional features—all these influenced the instal- 
lation of 494 Briggs fixtures. And the Briggs sculptured designs by 
Harley Earl, Inc., were entirely in keeping with the stadium’s 


contemporary feeling. 


Let these same Briggs advantages work for you in your commercial 
and institutional work. Take the lead of the nation’s leading archi- 
tects and builders and specify the brand that makes a difference— 


Briggs Beautyware. 


BRIiGSss 
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Emergency Room, Alameda County Highland Hospital, Oakland, California. Arthur W. Anderson, Architect 


. ® 


YOU CAN SPECIFY L4#2#224E ~- VINYL ASBESTOS TILE 
WITH CONFIDENCE 


because... 


A It’s an honest product skillfully made by men dedicated to quality. 


A It’s a vinyl flooring reinforced with asbestos fiber — stable, durable 
and attractive. 


It’s available throughout the United States through responsible outlets. 


It’s made by a company earnestly trying to serve the architect with 
constantly improved products that solve architectural floor problems. 


A Finally, Vina-Lux performance is guaranteed by its maker. 


AZROCK FLOOR PRODUCTS DIVISION 


UVALDE ROCK ASPHALT CO. ¢ 504A FROST BANK BLDG. * SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


MAKERS OF VINA-+LUX AZROCK AZPHLEX DURACO 





Architect: Naess & Murphy, Chicago. 


Once again, it had to be glass 


Why? 

Because with glass you have both a material for con- 
trolling light and a material of design. 

That’s the glass by Corning which has been used in the 
News-Sentinel Building, Ft. Wayne, Ind., pictured above. 

What you see—both in the luminous ceiling and in the 
Day-Brite lighting units over the office area to the right— 
are Corning’s Pattern No. 70 Low Brightness Lens Panels. 

With such panels you have light that’s glare-free and 
pleasing to the eye. And, because you get true color trans- 
mission from the light source, this kind of light makes the 
most of your skills in putting colors to work. 

Equally important: With the many textures of Corning 
lighting glassware you have at your command a design 


“f 


element that fits readily into any setting and decorative 
scheme. 

And glass stays new looking forever. No warping, no 
fading, no discoloring. What it all adds up to is a single 
material—glass by Corning—that pro- 
vides you with function, form, and 
long-term value. 

Ask for our “Commercial Light- 
ing Application Guide.” It’s filled 
with facts that show why, once again, 
it had to be glass. Write to Corning 
Glass Works, 64 Crystal Street, 

Corning, New York. 


CORNING GLASS WORKS 


CORNING MEANS RESEARCH IN 


GLASS 
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Japanese gardens... new hotels... old churches 





JAPANESE GARDENS FOR TODAY. By David 
H. Engel. Published by Charles E. Tuttle Co., 
Rutland, Vt. 270 pp. 9” x 11”. Illus. $15. 


The major virtue of this book by New 
York Landscaper David Engel is that it 
encourages the reader in his hope that he 
might bring the peace and order of Japa- 
nese garden design into his own environ- 
ment; that he might lay down a Japanese 
walk for his home or might prescribe a 
“dry garden” for one of his buildings. 
Without descending to the how to level, 
Engel gives directions for planting, selec- 
tion of stone and methods of fencing from 
his impressive knowledge of the ways and 
means of Japanese landscaping. 

Engel is less impressive when theoriz- 
ing on the unique qualities of Japanese 
design, having fallen somewhat over the 
edge of fascination. He writes: “The 
bonds [of Japanese culture] are stronger 
and deeper than any we have known here- 
tofore in the realm of garden art. They 
are ties of an ineffable spirituality, which 
can be felt at all levels of perception. 
And this forms what may be the real 
attraction of Japanese gardens at this 
critical juncture of Western cultural 
growth.” 

Less concerned with the spiritual mes- 
sage of the gardens, or of the environ- 
ments which they determine, is Architect 
Richard Neutra, who has supplied an in- 
troduction for the book. His explanation 
of the applicability of Japanese landscap- 
ing seems more acceptable and, at the 
same time, no less profound. Writes 
Neutra: “Fashion does not penetrate [the 
Japanese garden]; an uncanny force of 
primary design, seeming to embody the 
stability of nature itself, fends off fatigue, 
neither tiring man nor boring him.” 


HOTELBAUTEN—-HOTELS, MOTELS, AND 
HOLIDAY HOUSES. By Alexander Koch. Pub- 
lished by Alexander Koch GMBH, Stuttgart; 
distributed by Wittenborn & Co., 1018 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 21, N.Y. 315 pp. 8Yo” x 
12”. illus. $17. (With English text.) 


This is a neat, glossy picture-and-plan 
book of 40 modern hostelries around the 
world, which range from the 1,001-room 
Dallas Statler-Hilton to a handful of dis- 
arming vacation bungalows (built by a 
Swedish contractor for his employees) on 
an island in the Skagerrak. Some exam- 
ples may by now be familiar to U.S. 
readers: SOM’s Istanbul Hilton, Stone’s 
El Panama, Neutia’s Malibu Beach and 
San Pedro motels, the AlA-honored Lake 
Wilderness Hotel outside Seattle, New 
Orleans’ air-borne Motel de Ville. Lesser- 
known inns from Germany, Italy, Switzer- 
land, and Scandinavia, however, supply 
ample fresh ideas in imaginative planning 
and in restraint. For mountaineers in par- 
ticular there is Herbert Bayer’s Aspen 
Meadows Health Center and Ralph Ers- 
kine’s Lappland hideaway with a ski run 
off its roof. 





LALIBELA: The Monolithic Churches of 
Ethiopia. By Irmgard Bidder. Published by 
Frederick A. Praeger, 15 West 47th St., New 
York, N. Y. 137 pp. 9” x 12”. Illus. $12.50. 


The hero of this incredible story is the 
Coptic branch of the Christian church. Its 
medieval flowering took a bizarre form in 
Ethiopia: monolithic stone churches carved 
with exquisite care and fine design out 
of bare cliffs, and sometimes out of lava 
pits. This unique method of “building” has 
been largely overlooked by architectural 
historians, and it is indeed welcome to find 
it here so beautifully brought to light. 


continued on page 158B 
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Have you investigated 
the best in NEW laminated gypsum 
wallboard constructions? 


BESTWALL 
HUMMER 
SYSTEMS 


While gypsum wallboard construction in resi- 
dential and commercial building is not new in 
itself, the new Bestwall Hummer Systems have 
certain definite advantages that have made 
them industry leaders. 

Each System, designed for a specific pur- 
pose, can save on materials and labor cost and in 
erection time. They also offer performance stand- 
ards unmatched by other systems, including those 
with other types of materials. 


Briefly, the Bestwall Hummer Systems are: 


A) two layers of gypsum wallboard applied to framed 
walls and ceilings; eliminates nail-popping and beading. 


© non-load bearing, smooth finish partitions, without 
framing, offering 1, 2 or 3 hour fire resistance. 


non-load bearing partition with paneled appearance 
made of factory laminated panels; no joint treatment; erected 
as permanent or movable partition. 


© similar to “A” except one layer of wallboard over 8” 
strips. 


Comprehensive descriptions of each Bestwall Hummer Sys- 
tem including drawings, comparative costs, performance data and 
other details available from your Bestwall representative or Best- 
wall Gypsum Company, Ardmore, Pennsylvania. 


FIREPROOF GYpsyy, 


BESTWALL GYPSUM COMPANY « Ardmore, Pennsylvania 
Plants and offices throughout the United States 





CAROLINGIAN AND ROMANESQUE ARCHITEC- 
TURE, 800-1200. By Kenneth John Conant. 
Published by Penguin Books Inc., 330 Clipper 
Mill Rd., Baltimore, Md. 343 pp. 10/2” x 7”. 
Illus. $12.50. 


This scholarly, rambling work offers 
along the way much that should interest 
architects of modern churches. For it 
allows the reader to feel the essence of 
Romanesque power: a unique combination 
of church and state that grew out of the 
cultural aspirations of a successful soldier 
named Charlemagne. The artists of that 
day had the advantage of a power symbol, 
the Roman arch, that was as strong emo- 
tionally as it was structurally. That they 
used it with skill and even, occasionally, 
wit is made clear by Professor Conant’s 
handsome volume. 


PLANS FOR SIX PUBLIC LIBRARY BUILD- 
INGS. Prepared by the Public Library Asso- 
ciation of the American Library Association, 
50 East Huron St., Chicago 11, Ill. 64 pp. 
Paperbound. 8/2” x 11”. $2.25. 


This informative collection of six 
library plans and accompanying data will 
be extremely helpful for interior designers 
and administrators of libraries in large 
and small communities. The collection be- 
gins with a study of plans for a library 
in Holland, Mich. (population 25,000), 
priced at $500,000; it ends with plans for 
the Queens Borough Public Library 
(Queens’ population is in the neighbor- 
hood of 2 million), priced at $4.5 million. 

The only regrettable feature of the 
booklet is that it presents no exterior ren- 
derings of the buildings in question, leaving 
the reader somewhat with the impression 
that the ALA believes a library to be good 
if its interior plan is efficient and its cost 
within reason. The physical effect of the 


continued on page 160 
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NO TROUBLE CALLS WITH PUSHMATIC 


coil protection is standard in every breaker 


Protect branch circuits against high 
overloads and “flash-shorts” with Push- 
matic® magnetic coil action! BullDog, 
the first to offer this protection in 15- 
amp and 20-amp ratings seven years 
ago, builds this safeguard into every 
Pushmatic breaker. The solenoid (coil) 
—coupled with the thermal element— 
provides double circuit safety. Makes 
trouble calls a thing of the past. 


As you can see in the above picture the 
Pushmatic uses a multi-turn coil. High 
overloads or “flash-shorts” instantly set 
up a magnetic field in the coil—causing 
the metal plunger to trip the latch and 
break the circuit. BullDog Pushmatics 
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provide not only maximum branch cir- 
cuit protection, but protect lamp and 
appliance cords, too! 


Small overloads are taken care of by 
the thermal-bimetal latch. An over- 
loaded circuit heats the bimetal causing 
the latch to curve and release. A built- 
in time delay prevents nuisance trip- 


a 


ping in case of harmless overloads. 


Play it safe. Protect branch circuits with 
Pushmatic coil action! Each and every 
Pushmatic is rigidly tested to assure pre- 
cision operation. You'll find Pushmatic 
double protection pays off! Multi-turn 
coils are standard in all Pushmatics— 
15 amperes through 50 amperes. 


BULLDOG ELECTRIC PRODUCTS DIVISION 


I-T-E CIRCUIT BREAKER COMPANY 
BOX 177 ¢ DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


® 
In Canada: 80 Clayson Rd., Toronto 15, Ont. Export Division: 13 East 40th St., New York 16, N.Y. 





MODERN 
CONTEMPORARY 
TRADITIONAL 


Standard or 
Custom to your design 


SKELETON 
DIAL 
CLOCKS 


by 


ELT IMEco 
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Indoor and outdoor types, 
guaranteed accuracy, use 
110 v. current, multiple face 
mountings and remote 
control available,"Telechron” 
self-starting motors. 


BULLETIN AIA-31-i-23 describing 
standard and custom ELTIMECO 
Skeleton Dial Clocks will be 
mailed upon request. 


eb 
ELECTRIC TIME 
COMPANY, INC. 


17 Union Street 
NATICK,MASS. 


New York Office 
51 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N.Y. 





Books 


cont'd 


building on the community around it 
should surely be put higher on the list of 
considerations. 


URBAN PROBLEMS AND TECHNIQUES. A 
Forum on Technical Problems in an Expand- 
ing Urban Society. Edited by Perry L. Nor- 
ton. Published by Chandler-Davis Publishing 
Co., P.O. Box 36, West Trenton, N.J. 249 pp. 
6” x 81/2”. $3.65, soft-bound; $4.50. 


This is the first of three volumes deal- 
ing with urban problems. The subject mat- 
ter, ranging from recreation planning to 
an “attack” on smog, is written by some 
of the most prominent professionals in the 
planning field, who go beyond the task of 
setting down the problems of urban ex- 
pansion: techniques are suggested for 
dealing with annexation, the preservation 
of greenbelts, the control of industrial 
growth. It is an important contribution 
to a field which is affecting the lives of 
more Americans each year, as the nation 
becomes more urban with each new gen- 
eration. 

The second volume in this series, Plan- 
ning in a Democratic Society, by John 
R. P. Friedman, will be published later this 
month; the third volume, The Techniques 
of Urban Economic Analysis, by Ralph 
W. Pfouts, will be published in October. 


LIGHTING IN ARCHITECTURE. By Dr. Walter 
Kohler and Wassili Luckhardt. Published by 
Reinhold Publishing Co., 430 Park Ave., New 
York, N.Y. 223 pp. 8/2” x 11”. Illus. $15. 


This is a handsome volume, amply illus- 
trated, in both black and white and in 
color. The first of the book, a pictorial 
narrative, was compiled by Wassili Luck- 
hardt, an architect. The second and third 
parts, by Dr. Walter Kohler, are more 
technical in nature; they deal with gen- 
eral considerations concerning light, color, 
and form, and their effects on man, and 
with lighting engineering practice. The 
book was first published in German, in 
1956, but the subject matter is definitely 
international in scope. The new English 
edition should find an eager audience. 


PLANNING FOR URBAN TRANSPORTATION. 
Proceedings of the Second Annual Spring Con- 
ference of the Organization of Cornell Plan- 
ners. Published by the College of Architec- 
ture, Ithaca, N.Y. 85 pp. 8” x 102”. $2. 


A discussion of the influence of trans- 
portation on urban form, this paperback 
introduces some new concepts in trans- 
portation planning and theory, notably the 
use of computors in the Chicago and 
Washington transportation studies, the 
supergrid system of highways to replace 
the older radial and ring system, and the 
evolving design of interchange and trans- 
fer points in the transportation network. 


END 





Level! 


Every leg 
reaches 
floor 


Solid 


support 
for every 
joint 


SOLID! STURDY! 


For the first time—a stage that 
is even and solid as the floor it 
stands on. No surface projec- 
tions or recesses to interfere 
with placing props or refinish- 
ing—Schieber uses hidden 
expansion anchors instead of 
bolts. No gaping joints 
Schieber uses strong concealed 
Soss hinges. 


Roll it against 
the wall or 
into a recess 
when not in 
use. 


Built by the origina- 
tors and leading 
builders of school 
lunch room folding 
tables and benches 


Write for 


specifications | 12955 INKSTER RD. 
and details DETROIT 39, MICH. 














GET VACU-BREAK SAFETY IN 
BUS DUCT BY BULLDOG 


And here’s real built-in flexibility, too! 
Circuits plug in wherever needed with 
complete safety. 


BullDog Plug-in Duct provides open- 
ings on 20-inch centers on either side 
of the duct. To tap “live” power you 
simply insert Vacu-Break® bus plugs. 
As the picture shows, reinforced fin- 
gers on all plugs insure positive pres- 
sure contact. Exclusive Vacu-Break 
action safeguards circuits and per- 
sonnel. The enclosed arc chamber 
limits the oxygen supply . . . actually 
starves the arc before it can explode 
and pit or burn contacts. (The Vacu- 
Break bus plug has six companion 
plugs to meet other applications. ) 
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Plug-in Duct is powered by Lo-X 
feeder duct—together they form Bull- 
Dog’s integrated BUStribution® sys- 
tem. Both ducts are available in 
standardized and interchangeable 
straight sections, elbows, tees and 
crosses . . . can be installed sideways, 
on edge, vertically or horizontally. 
Do away with rewiring, downtime and 
costly production shutdowns! Specify 
Bus Duct by BullDog. 





Vacu-Break chamber, shown above, smothers arcs 
at instant of break before they can pit or burn con- 
tacts. Dangerous flash explosion occurs at instant 
of “break” in open knifeblade unit shown below. 


BULLDOG ELECTRIC PRODUCTS DIVISION 
I-T-E CIRCUIT BREAKER COMPANY 
BOX 177 ¢ DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


® 
In Canada: 80 Clayson Rd., Toronto 15, Ont. Export Division: 13 East 40th St., New York 16, N.Y. 





new approaches to structural design with fir plywood 


Clean, light lines of this striking residence show how new 
plywood structural elements can be used to help wood con- 
struction meet the requirements of contemporary design. 


Case Study House demonstrates 


imaginative handling of 


SECTION X-X 


ARTS & ARCHITECTURE Case House Study No. 20 } 
OWNER: Saul Bass, Whittier, California || 2x3 GRABS 


|| OVER 4x4 
ARCHITECTS: Buff, Straub and Hensman || POSTS TYP 
Los Angeles, California 


@ALL EXPOSED 
COMPONENTS: Fabricated and erected by COLUMNS 
Berkeley Plywood Company 


‘i 
THis SOPHISTICATED ROOF SYSTEM employs light- 

weight, shop-fabricated plywood components that 

present traditionally acceptable wood construc- 

tion in a fresh context. 


The architects report these new plywood struc- 
tural elements—box beams, barrel vaults and flat 
stressed skin panels—make sense from a stand- 
point of cost as well as design. For the loads and 
spans involved, they say there is no cheaper— 
or better—way to do the job. 


The basic structure is post and beam. Installed 
cost of the plywood box beams was $2 a foot, 
using premium overlaid plywood for the finest 
painting surface. The flat roof panels cost 40c 
per square foot in place; the barrel vaults 75c. 
Both were made in 2’ and 4’ widths, 8’ and 12’ 
lengths, combining roof deck, finish ceiling and 
insulation in one easily handled component. 











—3 FOR MORE INFORMATION cbout fir plywood—or DFPA 
design and engineering consultation services—write (USA 
only) Douglas Fir Plywood Association, Tacoma 2, Washington. 





CURVED PANELS over living areas have same basic con- 
struction as flat panels. Underside serves as finish ceiling. 


. fir/plywood components 


FIXED GLASS 
COMPO ROOF OVER PREFAB STRESSED SKIN ROOF PANELS-15/e" THICK 
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FLAT STRESSED SKIN PANELS have 5/16” upper, 1/4” PLYWOOD BOX BEAMS ore light, easily handled, span 
lower plywood skins with lumber edge frames and stiffeners. 16’ on 8’ centers. Fir plywood skins are nail-glued to 2 x 4s. 
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Minot State Fair grandstand, Minot, North Dakota. Fabricated with 92 tons of USS Structural steel and erected in 75 days. 
Owner: Ward County Fair Assn.; Architect & Engineer: Engineering Division, Arrowhead Engineers & Constructors, 
Duluth, Minn.; General Contractor: Central Steel Erection Co., Minot, N.D.; Fabricator: Fargo Foundry Co., Fargo, N.D. 
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Structural Steel 


delivered quickly in far-away places 


ORTHWEST of Fargo is the town of Minot, North 

Dakota, about 50 miles from the Canadian border. 
It’s not the easiest place to reach with structural steel 
shipments, but when they wanted steel for a state fair 
grandstand, they got it . . . pronto . . . from United 
States Steel. 

The order called for 92 tons of structurals, 112 tons 
of Multigrip Floor Plate and 6 tons of DI-LOK Rein- 
forcing Bars. The steel was fabricated in Fargo, about 
225 miles away, delivered to Minot, and erected there 
in 75 days. This is another case that points up the 
advantages of dealing with United States Steel. On 
large or small jobs, you get service when you need it in 
any section of the country. 


Quick deliveries: Recent expansion of production 
facilities assures quick deliveries and continuing avail- 
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ability of USS Steel Shapes and Plates to accommodate 
the increasing demands of the construction industry. 

For your copy of “USS Steel Shapes and Plates,” a 
handbook containing details, dimensions and weights of 
available sections, write to United States Steel Cor- 
poration, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


USS and DI-LOK are registered trademarks 


United States Stee! Corporation — Pittsburgh 
Columbia-Geneva Steel — San Francisco 

Tennessee Coal & iron—Fairfield, Alabama 

United States Stee! Supply — Stee! Service Centers 
United States Stee! Export Company 


United States Steel 








with any other type of 


COMPARE the permeance ratings . . . for on this point alone, 


only "PM offers all of the “PREMOULDED MEMBRANE” stands head and shoulders above all 


other, so called, vapor barriers on the market. In fact, as you will 
see by the chart below “PREMOULDED MEMBRANE” is over 16 
features MECESSAYY to times more impermeable then the next ranking material. 


provide a true, impermeable vapor RENT 
seal against moisture 


WATER VAPOR TRANSMISSION 


P - Film in. .097 1 
migration 030 081 
x paper 
reflectors reinforced) .304 .347 
*PERMS—grains per square foot per hour per inch of mercury difference 
in vapor pressure at standard test condition. 
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COMPARE the strength . . . “"PREMOULDED 

enough to maintain its permeance rating after it has been subjected 
to the pouring of aggregate, trundling of wheelbarrows and installa- 
tion foot traffic. Resists rupturing and tearing. How many other mate- 
rials will perform like this under the above circumstances? 


COMPARE the ease and speed of providing a permanent installation . . . 
“PM" may be laid directly over the tamped grade or fill . . . joints are then 
efficiently sealed with Sealtight Catalytic (non-setting) Asphalt, thereby pro- 
viding a monolithic vapor seal with mechanically sealed joints, that will expand 
and contract with the concrete slab above, without breaking the bond. 


vapor seal on the market! 


COMPARE before you specify or install your next 
vapor seal . . . don’t risk your reputation by using 
an inferior ‘so called” vapor barrier. “PM,” the 
industry's only true, impermeable vapor seal, is actu- 
ally the most economical vapor seal on the market 
when you consider the reduced maintenance and 
redecorating costs realized through the complete 
elimination of moisture migration into the structure. 
When specifying or installing your next vapor seal 
be sure it meets these Sealtight standards of quality: 


permeance rating of only .0066 grains per square 
foot ... resistant to rot, mold and termites ... strong 
enough to resist tearing and puncturing . . . expand- 
able . . . quickly, easily and permanently installed— 
only “PREMOULDED MEMBRANE” meets them all. 

We sincerely advise and invite your comparison 
of “PM” against all other vapor barrier products ... 
we're sure that once you do you will also agree that 
there's only one true, impermeable vapor seal on 
the market... Sealtight “PREMOULDED MEMBRANE.” 


Premoulded fflembrane ... the industry’s only TRUE, impermeable vapor seal 





TRADE MARK 


ideal 
for all 


types of 


SLAB-ON-GRADE 


CORATITE PER METER 


_IMSULATION 
sax] “oD 
0 «8 
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PRE MOULDED 
MEMBRANE 
varoR SEA 


CRAWL-SPACE 


_ 
| CORKTITE FaRuneTeR | T 


NSuLaTion i | 


BASEMENT 





oe MORANE 
VAPOR SEAL 





Installation of ““PREMOULDED MEM- 
BRANE" completely isolates slab from 
any moisture originating in the site 
and Sealtight Corktite perimeter insu- 
lation effectively insulates edge of the 
slab, thereby eliminating heat loss 
through the slab perimeter. 


construction 


WRITE TODAY 


for complete information includ- 
ing our Design Manual and series 
of “TECH-TIPS.” 


W. R. MEADOWS, Inc. 


! 
6 KIMBALL STREET + ELGIN, ILLINOIS L 


Gentlemen: 


Please send, without obligation: 


[_] “DESIGN PRACTICES” 
Monval 


[_] “TECH-TIP” Series 


Cc Hove representative call. 


The proper installation of ‘PRE- 
MOULDED MEMBRANE” and Cork- 
tite removes all danger of mois- 
ture migration, condensation and 
oxidation of metal installations in 
the crawl-space area . . 

nates need for ventilation. 


--——-—-——-— — 


W. R. MEADOWS, INC. 


NAME 


“"PREMOULDED MEMBRANE" 
properly applied to the exterior 
of the basement wolls as well as 
beneath the floor slab insures o 
warm, dry, liveable basement. Pre- 
vents any movement of vapor or 
capillary movement of free water. 


DEPT. 6 





TITLE 





FIRM 





ADDRESS. 
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Florida Power Corporation, Paul L. Bartow Plant, Weedon Island, 
St. Petersburg, Florida. Architect: Black & Veatch, Kansas City, Mo. 


How new projects benefit by 


BALCONY SCENE 


Youth and vitality burst out of 
classroom doors onto the balcony 
and into the courtyard at the end 
of each period . . . slam in again as 
the bell rings. Can the doors take 
it? Of course they can. . . they’re 
Fenestra Hollow Metal Doors. Each 
door has a reinforcing grid of 18- 
gauge, roll-formed steel sections 
with over 100 weld points securing 
the grid to both steel door faces. 
Door, frame and hardware are com- 
pletely machined at the factory to 
eliminate on-the-job cutting and 
fitting. 


STIMULATING EFFECT 


Fenestra Aluminum windows and 
curtain wall at Homestead School 
heighten the architectural effect 
while lowering building and main- 
tenance costs. Quality is assured by 
Fenestra standards of engineering 
and manufacturing. The Man 
from Fenestra has a complete 
range of window styles and sizes 
in aluminum or steel . . . Call him. 


Central High School, Phoenix, Arizona. Architect: John Sing Tang, Phoenix. 





POWER TOWER 


When sudden and violent rain and 

wind storm in from the Gulf of — Sie =~ 

Mexico, the 80’ x 80’ Fenestra win- — aa =i =. 

dow section in this 120,000-kw steam i tidiike ei Ts 

electric generating plant can be closed . ae 

in seconds—electrically and with an 

ease and speed impossible with any 

other system. , eid 
In spite of the avaricious salt-air R . : — 

atmosphere, these sturdy steel win- 

dows will need no maintenance paint- 

ing, because FENLITE hot-dip gal- 

vanizing (an exclusive process )alloy- 

bonds a lifetime zinc surface to the 

steel of the windows. 
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Aqueduct Raceway, Queens, N. Y. 
Architect: Stone & Webster, Boston, Mass. 


OFF TO THE RACES Jose secti : »f Holorib 
Yeinforcing orm shows 
Soon thousands of horse-racing fans will be how pyramidal ribs key 


crowding this grandstand. Lightweight, long into concrete, providing 
span, high strength Fenestra ““D”’ panels form Suri bse ree a ae a8 
the 15,000 sq. ft. canopy. Construction is _ Seger: im 
speeded through the use of Fenestra Holorib 

Reinforcing Floor Forms for concrete con- 

struction. New rib design and side lap detail 

permits longer spans, faster erection; adds 

strength and stability. 


products from Tenestra 


INCORPORATED 


PRODUCT INFORMATION 


Homestead School, Garden City, Long Island. 
sf Architect: Perkins & Will, Chicago, Ill. 


Fenestra Incorporated 
AF-8, 2296 East Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. 
Please send me complete information on the 


products checked below: 


Fenestra Fenlite Industrial Windows 
Fenestra Holorib Reinforcing Forms 
Fenestra Hollow Metal Doors 


Fenestra Aluminum and Steel Windows 
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SIENA HIGH SCHOOL, Chicago, Illinois BELLI & BELLI, architects, Chicago 


Entrance, vestibule, auditorium, office, library, classroom and toilet 
room doors—all reflect exemplary behavior under the consistently gentle 
but firm—control of invisible RIXSON door closers. 


The concealment of RIXSON floor type closers, specified throughout, 
leaves every door free and unencumbered to fulfill its individual design 


function. ‘“s 
send for condensed catalog = 


are perfectly adapted to 
i THE OSCAR C. RIXSON COMPANY 
the school environment 9100 west belmont avenue ¢ franklin park, illinois 


CANADIAN PLANT: 43 Racine Rd. (Rexdale P. O.), Toronto 
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What other people are saying 


THE WAY TO RENAISSANCE 


At the AIA’s annual convention in June, 
keynote speaker Edward Durell Stone out- 
lined an action program for his fellow 
professionals, urging them to become 
something more than ambulance chasers. 


It is tragic paradox that designing and 
planning are the most important and still 
the least expensive parts of any project, 
and yet are not considered indispensable. 
Leadership in community and city plan- 
ning has been lost to others, and we archi- 
tects are called in after the important 
decisions are made; our role is to work 
out the details. Compared to the medical 
profession, we are no longer the diagnos- 
ticians, but rather the ambulance chasers. 

We can change this. For instance, a 
group of Kansas City architects pooled 
their interests and presented a plan to 
that city for its development. Philadelphia 
has an architect at the head of its City 
Planning Commission. New York has a 
firm of architects developing a new zoning 
law. Washington has architects serving 
on its Art Commission. Other cities have 
architects reframing the building codes. 
Fort Worth had an architect prepare a 
master plan for its downtown redevelop- 


ment. These are key roles befitting our 
heritage. 

No progress will be made while we 
stand by awaiting the next commission. 
Our profession is beset with a limited out- 
look. Laws, regulations, examinations, and 
so forth, which discourage the young men 
from entering the profession, should be 
relaxed. A degree in architecture and 
two years of office work should suffice. 
All of the state issuances of licenses 
should be abandoned. It is ridiculous that 
an architect from one state cannot prac- 
tice in another. A national license is the 
only answer. Art is a universal language 
—even the Taj Mahal was done by an 
out-of-town architect from Turkey. “Built 
in Texas by Texans” should not apply to 
art. 

Our highways are a nightmare of bill- 
boards, honky-tonks, and filling stations. 
We can influence legislation. Why not 
campaign for trees on every roadway? 
They can form a veil between the roadway 
and commercial establishments, placed a 
prescribed distance from the roadway. 

As for our towns and cities, the auto- 
mobile and pedestrian cannot be mixed. 
The automobile, the neon sign, the atomic 

continued on page 172 
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THE WAY TO CONFUSION 


In a recent issue of This Week, an article 
breathlessly entitled “Cities of the future” 
told of the many recently wrought won- 
ders that are changing the appearance of 
our cities. To check their argument, the 
editors commissioned a sketch (above) 
that attempts to bring together most of 
these technological, planning, and archi- 
tectural advances. Whether or not the 
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sketch serves its intended purpose, it does 
serve to illustrate the architectural con- 
fusion that would result if the most 
famous designs of the past five years were 
put under one roof —and, incidentally, 
suggests a game of building identification. 
FoRUM spotted 11 old, trustworthy friends 
before tiring of the game (for its answers 
see page 174). 


FRED FREEMAN-—-THIS WEEK MAGAZINE 





OFFICE 
PARTITIONS 


Simplify partition construction 
with kraft paper HONEYCOMB 
sandwich cores. And save money! 
Improved design cuts finishing 


operations . . . assures fast, easy 
installation. Light weight lowers 
freight charges...speedshandling. 
Durable HONEYCOMB cores also 
minimize maintenance costs. And 
they can be bonded to almost any 
facing material. 


Write for free booklet illustrating 
the many uses and advantages of 
Union HONEYCOMB. 


HONEYCOMB 


Dept. AF-4, Union Bag-Camp Paper Corporation 
233 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 





Excerpts 


cont'd 


pile, are all lethal unless controlled. Grass 
should grow on Main Street, and it should 
be a pedestrian oasis with parking around 
the perimeter. This principle applies with 
equal force to large cities. 

Since the horseless carriage is largely 
responsible for all of our troubles and we 
are a country that eulogizes free enter- 
prise, why should the great oil and auto- 
motive industries of this country not try 
to resolve some of the problems they have 
created? Why cannot they be shamed into 


planning studies of our countryside, our 
villages, and our cities? To such great 
corporations the financing of such studies 
would be peanuts. They could be induced 
by us to finance such studies since the 
destiny of the individual and the future 
usefulness of the motor car are deeply 
involved. 

Our government must also be made 
aware of its responsibility. To accomplish 
this, we need a cabinet official correspond- 
ing to the Secretary of Agriculture, with 

















HAWS brilliant new wall mounted electric water 
coolers are a clean break with tradition! Compact 
design hugs the wall — leaving floor area clear! Crisp, 
clean styling is crowned by gleaming stainless steel — 
with plumbing and electrical unit completely enclosed. 
HAWS “clears the deck” for uncluttered maintenance 
ease and shining clean floors. This innovation in 

water cooler concept and design scores a clean sweep 
for HAWS -— leader in the field since 1909! Find out 
about HAWS’ complete line of drinking facilities. 
See HAWS Catalog in Sweet’s Architectural 

File or write for your copy today. 


Haws Model HWT-13 


~ HAWS DRINKING FAUCET CO. 





1441 Fourth Street 
Berkeley 10, California 


WRITE FOR DATA ON HAWS CAFETERIA AND RESTAURANT WATER COOLERS 


outposts in every state and with architects 
and planners to guide communities, just 
as the state and county agents have 
educated the farmer. 

If programs such as these were inaugu- 
rated, our profession would begin to fulfill 
its destiny. We would not be wasting our 
effort on creating precious prototypes for 
our own personal satisfaction, in the midst 
of chaos, but rather adding individual 
and brilliant buildings in a well-ordered 
plan of our country as a whole. And if 
we, as a group, can sense this opportunity 
and obligation, it might be said that the 
Renaissance, which historically starts in 
periods of stable government and pros- 
perity, had its inception in our age with 
a handful of architects who banded to- 
gether to create a beautiful physical heri- 
tage for our time and for generations to 
come. 


RELOCATION ON THE FRINGE 


To solve the urban renewal problem of re- 
location, local housing authorities should 
concentrate on the rehabilitation of fringe- 
area slum buildings. This recommendation 
was made by Otto L. Nelson Jr., execu- 
tive director for construction of New 
York’s Lincoln Center, in a recent issue of 
the Chicago AIA Chapters Inland 
Architect. 


Relocation and the many human prob- 
lems it precipitates are the most potent 
obstacles to city renewal we face. Reloca- 
tion will never be easy, and the uproot- 
ing of families and business can never be 
done without heartache. But I insist that 
the process can be greatly improved, At 
the same time a substantial amount of re- 
habilitation can be achieved. While I 
would not entirely eliminate new public 
housing developments, I would urge that 
in the next decade the major effort of our 
public housing authorities be focused on 
the provision of relocation housing. Such 
housing would be obtained by acquisition 
through condemnation of housing in 
fringe areas, which would then be re- 
habilitated by the public housing author- 
ity and administered as temporary public 
housing with priority for families re- 
located from renewal areas. There are 
two good reasons for doing this. 

First, unless more relocation housing 
is forthcoming, the renewal program in 
many of our cities will be jeopardized. 
Slum areas cannot be cleared unless there 
is available decent and sanitary housing 
for the families that must be relocated. 

Secondly, rehabilitation of housing in 
fringe areas that can be saved by meas- 
ures short of complete demolition is an 
appropriate conservation task for local 
government and one that in the past has 
been very badly handled by private enter- 
prise. 

Such an approach would not only pro- 
vide needed relocation housing but would 
also insure that a proper program of re- 


continued on page 174 
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Safety first where safety counts 


VERSATILE CONCRETE MASONRY FOR SCHOOLS provides the priceless protection of 
complete firesafety at the lowest in-the-wall cost in the building industry. 
To the peace of mind of protection is added the versatile beauty of block, the 
built-in acoustical and insulation properties. This handsome auditorium is 


crafted from a labyrinth of single core units forming an impressive lace-like 
backdrop to the massive concrete folded plate dome. See your nearest 
NCMaA block producer. Let him show you how block delivers more school 
for your client’s dollar. 


NATIONAL CONCRETE MASONRY ASSOCIATION « 38 SOUTH DEARBORN « CHICAGO 





Excerpts 


folesehmas 


habilitation would be carried out through 
the acquisition by the local public hous- 
ing authority of one or more whole 
blocks in which unretrievable structures 
would be demolished while others would 
be rehabilitated. Attention could then be 
given to eliminating certain neighborhood 
deficiencies, such as lack of open space, 
off-street parking, subminimal] lots, non- 
conforming uses, etc. This would be in 
striking contrast to piecemeal face lifting 
of an individual property, which is se’\dom 


successful financially and which adds little 
or nothing to the residential security of 
the neighborhood. 

Such a program would also be financial- 
ly feasible. New public housing construc- 
tion today involves a capital cost of from 
$12,000 to $17,000 per dwelling unit, on 
top of which you must add continuing 
subsidy costs as well as tax exemption. 
Rehabilitation at any price could scarcely 
be unfavorable by comparison. What is 
more, the finished rehabilitation units 





Left: Auto-Bank — 
facilities for transfer of funds. 
with goose-neck, 


AIR TRANSPORTATION 


for inter-office or department delivery in 
industrial, institutional or commercial buildings 


typical station for connecting drive-in main banking 
Right: Single door up delivery terminals 
Combination inlet for handling orders, parts, etc. 


— with swift, sure, silent Standard 


PNEUMATIC TUBE | SYSTEMS 


Thanks to continuing development, 
Standard Pneumatic Tube Systems 
have come a long way since the days 
of the suspicious storekeeper who 
wanted all transactions going through 
a single cash register. Poday, Stand- 
ard tube systems are easily integrated 
into your plans...offer your clients 
a fast, almost foolproof way to ex- 
pedite, cut cost of transferring mes- 
sages, films, medicines, records and 
small parts between departments. 

STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY, 
General Offices: North St. Paul 9, 
Minnesota. Sales and Service in 
Principal Cities. 


For details, see 
the Standard 
Engineer listed 
in the classified 
phone book or 
write for Bulletin 
No. 11. Address 
Dept. 88-8. 


Left: Nurse inserts carrier. 
charts and other hospital items. 
tube station in laboratory office of steel mill. 


System handles test tubes, 
Right: Pneumatic 





GRAVITY & POWER 
CONVEYORS 


Sales and Service in Principal Cities 


could be used for short-term public hous- 
ing with a stipulated time schedule for 
moving the property out of public owner- 
ship and back into private hands and 
onto the tax rolls again. Proper rehabilita- 
tion can make highly satisfactory dwelling 
units in older housing that are a credit 
to the city and will be useful for years. 
They can then be returned to private 
enterprise to run, but I would again stress 
the point that, on the basis of much evi- 
dence, private enterprise without the 
power of condemnation and with the 
motive of extreme short-run capital gains 
is not equipped to carry out the rehabili- 
tation. 


A STAR IS SOUGHT 


On the 
Serge 


radio program “Yale Reports,” 
Chermayef, professor of archi- 
tecture at Harvard, made some disturbing 
remarks on the propensity to create archi- 
tectural heroes. 


Frank Lloyd Wright was the great 
architectural hero. He made a revolution 
almost singlehandedly, and he begat the 
later generation of revolutionaries that 
we also regard as masters—figures like 
Gropius and, philosophically speaking, 
Mies van der Rohe, and Corbusier. The 
whole of Wright’s generation is drawing 
to a close, and its gradual demise raises 
a question of contemporary manners: are 
we now going to close the book on archi- 
tectural heroes, or are we, as we appear 
to be, very deliberately going to cultivate 
heroes just to replace them? The star 
system is very powerful in the American 
grain, every achievement has to be iden- 
tified with somebody with blue eyes and a 
certain kind of taste in ties. We apparent- 
ly cannot accept abstract notions of 
achievement very easily. 





“THE WAY TO CONFUSION”’ 
(SEE PHOTO, PAGE 171) 


1) Philips 
Le Corbusier, architect. 

2) American Pavilion, Brussels World Trade Fair; 
Edward Durell Stone. 

3) Los Manantiales Restaurant, Xochimilco, Mexico; 
Joaquin Alvarez & Fernando Alvarez Ordonez, and 
Felix Candela. 

4) British Columbia Electric Building, Vancouver; 
Sharp, Thompson, Berwick & Pratt. 

5) St. Rochus Church, Dusseldorf; 
Esleben. 

6) United States Mission to the United Nations, 
New York; Kahn & Jacobs, and Kelly & Gruzen. 
7) TWA Terminal, Idlewild; Saarinen & Associates. 
8) Water tower-town hall, Gueriniere, Rene 
Sarger. 

9) Arab University, 
laborative. 

10) British Pavilion, Brussels World Fair; 
Lobb and John Ratcliff. 

11) Blue Cr>s: Building, Boston; 


Pavilion, Brussels World Trade Fair, 


Paul Schneider- 


France; 
Baghdad; The Architects Col- 
Howard 


Paul Rudolph. 
END 

















adds “excitement” to good design —— 








Youll always 
be proud of 


MARBLE 


The beauty of American marbles is 
becoming increasingly apparent to 
Architects and Decorators who find 
their clear, quiet patterns highly adapt- 
able to today’s simplified decor. In this 
case a cool pearl gray on columns, 
screens and wall relieves the movement 
in the background areas. 


Judicious combinations of American 
and foreign marbles—both finished in 
this country, where equipment and 
skills are now the best in the world— 
enlarge the designer’s palette beyond 
anything known even a quarter cen- 
tury ago. Today, there are over 200 
American and foreign marbles avail- 
able to satisfy the artistic and practi- 
cal needs of Architect, Decorator or 
Building Owner. 


NEW YORK TRUST COMPANY 
640 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


Architects: Harrison & Abramovitz 


Photos: George L. Bakes 





MARBLE INSTITUTE 
OF AMERICA, INC. 


32 SOUTH FIFTH AVENUE 
MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK 





A Single, Built-In System 
that Handles All These Cleaning Tasks 





MOP CLEANING 
Where dry mops are used, Vacuslot 
provides a speedy, sanitary method 
of carrying away the dirt and litter 
...@ quick, convenient means of 


BOILER CLEANING 
An outlet in the equipment room 
permits vacuum cleaning boiler tubes 
...a procedure which saves up to 
20% in fuel costs. 


thoroughly cleaning the mops. 


WATER PICK-UP 
Lightweight, portable separator 
adapts system for pick up of scrub- 
bing water. 


VACUUM CLEANING 
In carpeted areas, entryways and on 
stairs, simple plug-in arrangement 
permits conventional hose-and-tool 
vacuum cleaning. 


WALLS AND OVERHEADS 


Attachments can be used with up to 
100 feet of hose for convenient 
cleaning of difficult to reach dust 
collecting surfaces. 


... SPENCER VACUSLOT 


The economical system that speeds maintenance chores, improves 
sanitation and cuts cleaning costs. 





System consists of: mop cleaning and inlet valves flush mounted in floors 


‘A. 


a throughout the building . . . piping to vacuum producer and separator 


——_ 
Tp . . 
"al in basement... hose and attachments as required for supplemental uses. 


Request descriptive Bulletin +153D. 


=~ —} od 3 [OF TURBINE CO. 


486 NEW 
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PARK AVENUE e HARTFORD 6, CONN. 
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an entirely new concept 





in water cooler design! 








TEMPRITE 


... the “quality line”’ presents 


WALL-TEMP 
Model WT-13 


With completely new functional beauty 
and great new flexibility —wall mounted 
model WT-13, by Temprite, presents 
an entirely new concept in the design 
engineering of drinking water coolers. 
Designed for maximum architectural 
efficiency wherever self-contained 
coolers are specified—Model WT-13 
is in complete harmony with today’s 
building trends. 


ee | 

1 Mounts flush to wall. 
4. 2 Fully concealed plumbing. 
3 Ample head room. 
\ 4 Floor cleanliness; 


“i > 
/ foot freedom. 

1, ae 5 Extra deep basin. 
6 Mounts at child’s height 
aN if desired. 


TEMPRITE PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
P.O. Box 72-K, E. Maple Rd., Birmingham, Mich. 


Send me literature on the new Temprite “WALL- 
TEMP” Model WT-13 self-contained water-coolers. 
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REVOLUTION IN HOSPITALS continued from page 129 


however, community collaboration has 
been almost nil. Why? Because quite 
understandably physicians are loyal to 
their particular hospital, wish to exer- 
cise their talents fully there without 
being restricted by limited facilities, 
and they resist any seeming threat to 
the continuity in their patients’ care. 
Custom dies hard in the medical field. 


Tomorrow’s health center 


The most publicized development in 
contemporary hospital care, which one 
popular magazine describes perhaps too 
breathlessly as “the first really radical 
change in hospital procedure in more 
than 100 years,” is progressive patient 
care. Its essence is the precise tailor- 
ing of facilities and care to the specific 
degree of illness of patients. It is this 
principle of exact fitting of services to 
particular patient conditions that epito- 
mizes the concept of the new kind of 
community health center. Its implica- 
tions for changes in hospital design are 
numerous. * 

Dr. Edward T. Thompson, chief of 
the Office of Intramural Research Ac- 
tivity for the U.S. Public Health Serv- 
ice’s Division of Hospital and Medical 
Facilities, traces the development of 
progressive patient care to the increase 
of major surgery shortly after World 
War II. This led to the establishment 
of postanesthesia recovery rooms where 
unconscious patients could be placed 
under intense and continual surveil- 
lance. What gradually evolved from the 
recovery-rooms concept, now widely 
adopted, was the notion of a system- 
matic classification of patients in strict 
accordance to their medical needs, re- 
gardless of economic status, sex, or 
even diagnosis. 

There are and can be numerous varia- 
tions in the scheme, but, as formalized 
by the U.S. Public Health Service, five 
phases of patient care are visualized. 
Roughly 10 per cent of patients are in 
the intensive-care zone, needing opti- 
mum nursing and all crucial apparatus; 
50 per cent are in intermediate care, 
requiring only moderate nursing, those 
who are occasionally ambulatory and 
able to handle some of their own care; 
20 per cent are in the self-care phase, 
a concentration of the ambulatory pati- 
ents requiring diagnosis or convales- 
cent care in homelike accommodations, 
and patients who are being prepared 
for the transition to home, requiring 


minimal nursing. The remaining 20 
per cent are in long-term care, needing 
services not available at home, yet facil- 
ities that are homelike and are substan- 
tially less expensive than the typical 
nursing unit—an environment encour- 
aging the patient’s sense of security 
and highlighted by rehabilitation and 
physical-therapy equipment. The fifth 
phase is home care, an extension of 
hospital service into the home, with a 
stress on prevention of the need for 
further hospitalization. This latter, of 
course, can make a potent contribution 
to a reduction in over-all medical-care 
costs. 

There has been some excessive bally- 
hoo in the popular press about “pro- 
gressive patient care.” The truth is it 
is still experimental, and there are real 
questions as to the over-all practicality 
of moving an appreciable percentage 
of patients so frequently in our era of 
shortened hospital stay (down to 71% 
days from the 28 days 30 years ago). 
Yet the experience at Manchester 
Memorial Hospital in Manchester, 
Conn., substantiated to some degree by 
trial in some 150 other hospitals, is 
that patient care is improved, compli- 
cations are reduced, the patient stay is 
shortened, and there are consequent 
economies all around. Inventory costs 
per bed are lower when expensive 
equipment can be concentrated and put 
to more intensive use. There is clearly 
a more efficient utilization of nursing 
staff. 

Also, self-service units can be sup- 
plied with home furnishings way be- 
low average hospital costs, and personal 
services for these units can also be 
much less expensive. The architect 
and hospital administrator must locate 
the special-care zones so as to permit 
maximum ease of movement of patients 
from one area to another (they are 
moved in their own beds, incidentally, 
to save linen changes). And they must 
see that special-care units in each area 
are self-sufficient in equipment, medi- 
cation, supplies, and linens, and that 
the self-service areas are connected 
with yet separated from the main hos- 
pital plant, normally by a connecting 
archway. 


Integration on a single site 


Basic significances of progressive 
patient care are two: first, by means 
of it, practical action is being taken 


continued on page 182 
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OUTSIDE AND IN, GIVE YOUR BUILDINGS THE 
EXTRA PROTECTION OF ZINC-COATED STEEL 


Lifelong resistance to corrosion, low first cost, minimum maintenance—that’s Zinc-Coated 
Steel Sheets’ promise to the builder. That’s why so many architects are specifying them 
for door frames, metal wall panels, fluorescent lighting fixtures, baseboard heating units, 
and other functional uses, inside and out. WweinroM} 
In either Electrolytic or Continuous Hot Dipped Zinc-Coated Steel, the flawlessly tight | STEEL | 
coating stays that way through the severest fabricating operations and the inevitable rough | company J 
handling it must take on the job site. Chemically treated Electrolytic Zinc-Coated Steel takes 

i ‘ 
paint, enamels and lacquers beautifully and holds these finishes better than any other metal WEIRTON STEEL 
In Electrolytic Zinc-Coated Steel Sheets, the standout name is WEIRZIN—top choice where COMPANY 
painting is a factor and where a corrosion-resistant metal is needed inside the building. In 
Continuous Hot Dipped Zinc-Coated Steel Sheets, the standout is WEIRKOTE—top choice 
where a heavier zinc coating is required because of the weathering the finished product 


must take. Write for free brochure on Weirzin and Weirkote today. Weirton Steel Company, NATIONAL STEEL al ale CORPORATION 
Department P-11—Weirton, West Virginia. 


WEIRTON, WEST VIRGINIA 


a division of 





Firebox, scotch-type steel boilers and Centrifugal refrigerating machines for Central-station air-conditioning units 
package units for heat, power, steam central-station air-conditioning systems. for public buildings, industrial plants. 





Fancoil units for cooling and heating in- 
dividual rooms in multi-room structures. 


bids on your air-conditioning job? 


Be sure one of them is from 


Amenrican-Standard Industrial Division 


HERE'S WHY: You get one-source 
responsibility for quality and perform- 
ance in equipment designed, en- 
gineered, and manufactured to work 
together. Combining three American- 
Standard* divisions—American Blower, 
Ross Heat Exchanger, Kewanee Boiler 


— the new Industrial Division encom- 


Heavy-duty centrifugal fans fur high pres- 
sure air conditioning or ventilating needs. 


passes the six major fields of air condi- 
tioning, heating, ventilating, heat trans- 
fer, dust collection, and fluid drives. 
Contact our nearest office. American- 
Standard Industrial Division, Detroit 
32, Michigan. In Canada: American- 
Standard Products (Canada) Limited, 


Toronto, Ontario. 


Packaged commercial air conditioners, 


air- or water-cooled types, 3 to 20 tons 


* Amrnican-Standard and Standard ¢ are trademarks of American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation, 


American-Standard 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


AMERICAN BLOWER PRODUCTS «+ ROSS PRODUCTS « KEWANEE PRODUCTS 
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NEW, LONG LIFE 
FIBERGLASS PANELS 


Resolite Super Hardcoat adds years 


of life to exposed fiberglass panels 
*UNDERWRITERS’ LABELED AND LISTED 






| 
UNTREATED —>|<—— PROCESSED WITH 
| RESOLITE SUPER HARDCOAT 


| 
This is an actual photograph of a fiberglass panel subjected to 
weather testing by South Florida Test Service. The untreated 
side shows glass fiber blush and color deterioration. The treated 
side is still preserved, retaining its original luster and color. 


Super Hardcoat is a special process transmitting qualities years longer than 
formulated to provide extra protection conventional fiberglass. Super Hardcoat 
for conventional glass reinforced is extremely hard and dries to a smooth, 


polyester products exposed to severe glossy finish which does not crack, peel 
weather and sunlight. Any Resolite or chip. 
daylighting product can be given this *Super Hardcoat does not effect 


added Super Hardcoat protection at the low flame spread rating of Fire Snuf 
factory when specified. fire retardant panels. It has been 
Fiberglass treated with transparent listed by Underwriters’ Laboratories 
Resolite Super Hardcoat retains its for such application (Retardant No. 
original surface luster, color and light 3788, Application No. 57C6921). 


Ask your distributor for specific information or write the factory. 


RESOLITE CORPORATION 


RO. BOX NO. 523 ZELIENOPLE, PENNSYLVANIA 
DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
y OTHER RESOLITE PRODUCTS: 
® 


RESOLITE PANELS © FIRE-SNUF® PANELS © SECURITY PANELS @ FOIL*GLASS 





REVOLUTION IN HOSPITALS 
continued from page 178 





to reduce the part-time waste of ex- 
tremely costly physical plant, of expen- 
sively trained medical talent, and of 
all the expensive emergency apparatus 
that only a fraction of patients need 
for relatively brief critical periods. 
Second, progressive patient care marks 
a partial realization of the notion of 
medical responsibility for the whole 
man expounded earlier. This is the ideal 
of meeting both physical and emotional 
needs and of undertaking preventive 
and rehabilitative measures as well as 
curative ones to ensure the patient’s 
full restoration to society with mini- 
mum risk of relapse. 

In this connection Dr. Vane M. Hoge 
of the American Hospital Assn. points 
out that the community health center 
of tomorrow must be planned to cope 
with two very broad basic situations. 
One is handling patient conditions 
characterized by rapid onset, intensive 
treatment, and quick recovery—that is, 
the troubles of the young and middle- 
aged. The other situation is to accom- 
modate the conditions characterized by 
slower onset, longer duration, and re- 
quiring less intensive treatment — in 
short, the disabilities of the aged, 
chronically ill, and mental patients, 
which will rise in prominence. 

In light of such considerations the 
Hill-Burton program itself has been 
modified (in 1954) to extend appropria- 
tions to a wider range of facilities— 
nursing homes, diagnostic and treat- 
ment centers for the ambulatory, and 
chronic disease and rehabilitation units, 
all of which are in short supply. These 
become a new and welcome addition to 
the arsenal of the acute general hos- 
pital in its evolution as the nucleus 
of the community health center, for 
increasingly the evidence is persuad- 
ing the planners that integration of 
services on one site has many advan- 
tages. This is seen in the important 
trend toward establishing doctors’ offi- 
ces within the hospital itself. This 
office situation facilitates the doctors’ 
use of hospital equipment, expedites 
the handling of inpatient emergencies 
and visiting bed patients, and means 
prompter hospital admissions and re- 
duction in travel time. As a result, 
the unavailability of large sites in 
metropolitan areas is becoming a big 
headache for the hospital planner. 
(AMA take note: limited areas fore- 
ing doctors to double-park may yet 
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Johnson air-conditioning contro! 


It would be difficult to name a group of buildings any- 
where with quality standards more obvious or better 
known than those of these familiar Chicago buildings. » 


Here, as in countless leading buildings where 
quality is the key consideration, you'll find Johnson 
Air-Conditioning Control Systems. When you build or 
modernize, keep in mind, too, that the quality 
features of a Johnson System result not only in 
outstanding performance but also in unmatched 
operating economies. Johnson Service Company, 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 105 Branch Offices. 
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celain enamel panels 


are made by 


One Ing-Rich design does not vary in surface flat- 
ness over Yg” in any direction over 15 square 
feet; another is excellent for areas as large as 50 
square feet. And there are many more, involving 
either laminated or mechanically-assembled 
construction. ; 

By experience and facilities, Ing-Rich is best 
equipped to fabricate architecture's largest and 
flattest porcelain enamel panels. 


Ingram-Richardson Manufacturing 
Company, Beaver Falls 20, Pa. 


Get this New Guide 
to Panel Flatness 
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turn out to be the main irritant in the 
doctor-patient relationship. ) 

Roy Hudenburg, the hospital ex- 
pert who is director of clinic facilities 
for Detroit’s Community Health Assn., 
points out that the move of doctors’ 
offices to the general hospital fre- 
quently encourages the formation of 
group practice by these doctors and 
tends to attract more physicians. This 
leads of course to a great increase in 
outpatient traffic, the ambulatory pa- 
tients who now begin to tax such hospi- 
tal’s resources as laboratories, radiolog- 
ical departments, and physical therapy 
units scaled originally for inpatient 
care. Expansion becomes necessary as 
the hospital evolves into a comprehen- 
sive community health center, and more 
and more outpatient demands for diag- 
nostic and treatment services are made 
upon it by the area’s physicians. 

Various local studies demonstrate 
that 20 per cent of hospitalized patients 
could be just as well cared for in less 
expensive quarters. The use of health 
insurance for inpatient care can lead 
to overutilization especially if outpa- 
tient facilities are lacking. More than 
any other factor, the consequent high 
cost of medical care has stimulated 
the expansion and better articulation 
of outpatient and ancillary hospital 
services, and as a result the creation of 
the integrated community health cen- 
ter. Hospital planners are as excited 
today by this challenge of developing 
an efficient and economical center con- 
sistent with the realities of the new 
practice as they are by the marvelous 
new machines that science is producing 
for better medical treatment. 

Another outgrowth of the cost crisis 
is new stress on home-care programs 
that bring hospital services directly to 
the patient in his home. This develop- 
ment is rudimentary now. Accordingly 
it is a matter of priority concern to 
many health experts as they see in it 
big economies and promises of more 
effective therapy. 

The great size of the community 
health center in itself can be expected 
to augment certain costs, and there are 
certain anti-therapeutic aspects to over- 
ly large units. Yet the advantages are 
overriding. Not only does this hold 
for the patient, especially in the matter 
of continuity of care as so many pa- 
tients have a proclivity for slipping from 
one disability to another, but for the 
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cation our children get in school. And PPG—we hope for critical viewing tasks. 
everyone knows—stands for beautiful and functional Are you aware of how much Pittsburgh glass products 
glass products which help our children learn their can do for yeur new school? 

““ABC’s” in an atmosphere conducive to learning. ; 

Architect: George E. Tumey, A.1.A., Wantagh, New York 
Contractor: Leon DeMatteis & Sons, Elmont, New York 

make classrooms seem larger . . . can open them up to Glazed by Glen Cove Glazing Works, Glen Cove, N. Y. 


the daylight . . . and bring the outdoors nearer? What 


What other school construction material but glass can 
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for information about the use of these famous 
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Rising 31 stories in the heart of New York’s downtown insurance district, 
110 Wiliiam Street utilizes a series of construction techniques never before 
employed in combination in a single commercial building. «When com- 
pleted, this 680,000 square foot structure will be the tallest reinforced 
concrete air-conditioned office building in the country. «Among the many 
modern features of 110 William Street is 22 miles of Orangeburg Under- 
floor Duct. "Because of its flexibility, safety and low installed-cost, non- 
metallic underfloor duct by Orangeburg has been selected by thousands 
of the country’s leading buildings since 1921. "To learn how Orangeburg 
Underfloor Duct keeps a building electrically modern for its lifetime, write 
for Catalog 202. Orangeburg Manufacturing Co., 375 Park Ave., N. Y., N. Y. 
ORANGEBURG MANUFACTURING CO. A Division of The Flintkote Company, Manufacturers 


of America’s Broadest Line of Building Products 





REVOLUTION IN HOSPITALS 
continued from page 186 


community at large, avoiding expensive 
duplicating of laundry, dietary, lab, 
X-ray, power, and other facilities. Dr. 
Bourke cites evidence that it is far 
more costly to build and then operate 
central service facilities for three 25- 
bed hospitals than one 75-bed institu- 
tion, and this holds true for much 
larger units. The biggest saving of 
all, however, lies in the preventive-care 
possibilities of the health center, above 
all in the area of mental health, now 
monopolizing half of all hospital beds. 


Open hospitals 


In a century and a half, improved 
physical design in the housing of the 
deranged has been a decisive element 
in their healing. 

While on one hand the mental pa- 
tient is being accommodated within the 
psychiatric clinic of the community’s 
general hospital, on the other hand 
there is a radical modification of the 
traditional asylum toward the more 
liberal procedures of the general hospi- 
tal. It has been an evolution from 
dungeons incarcerating chained luna- 
tics to open hospitals—patients circu- 
lating at will in unlocked wards. One 
of these hospitals experienced an ap- 
proximate doubling of the discharge 
rate after it became an intensive-treat- 
ment hospital and opened its doors. 
There is no more dramatic example of 
how change in the design and the uses 
of the physical facility can complement 
and enhance medical treatment. Nor is 
chemotherapy the whole answer, for 
the fact is the English, who now have 
four open hospitals, successfully 
adopted the open door policy well be- 
fore the advent of the tranquilizer 
drugs some five years ago. 

There are over 620,000 mentally ill 
presently committed, and an admis- 
sions rate of 505,000 annually, of which 
185,000 are admitted to general hos- 
pitals. The aged are on the increase 
and mental illness afflicts them most 
heavily. But almost balancing this is 
the fact that ever since the introduc- 
tion of the tranquilizer drugs, discharge 
rates have improved. Of great perti- 
nence to the planner is the fact that 
the drugs have greatly encouraged the 
open-door hospitals. This is having a 
profound impact on design, from such 
obvious changes as the end of seclusion 
rooms, prison-type doors and portholes, 
bars and nonbreakable furnished ward- 
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Screen block unit designed, manufactured and franchised by Keogh Bros. Concrete Products, Glendale, Calif. 


Atlas Masonry Cement provides the right mortar 


Concrete block has really “come out of the cellar.” No longer used only for foundation walls 
or back-up, concrete block is out in the open ... to add beauty, style and individuality in masonry 
construction. New shapes... new sizes . . . new textures .. . are now available for structural 

and decorative masonry walls, indoors and out. 


And for laying up these new concrete masonry units, Atlas Masonry Cement continues to be 
the preferred basic material in the bonding mortar. It produces a smooth, workable mortar . 
assures a stronger bond .. . gives weathertight masonry joints 

that are uniform in color. Atlas Masonry Cement complies 


with ASTM and Federal Specifications. Universal Atlas Cement 
For information, write: Universal Atlas Cement, Dept. M, Division of 


100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. <q United States Steel 


“-76 "USS" and "Atlas" are registered trademarks> 


OFFICES: Albany Birmingham: Boston+ Chicago Dayton+ Kansas City+ Milwaukee+ Minneapolis +» New York Philadelphia - Pittsburgh + St. Louls- Waco 
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Eye-Opener” 


We extend a personal invitation to experience for yourself this 


revealing demonstration of operatorless elevator performance 


Executives who are planning construction of new 
buildings—or modernization of existing ones—are in- 
vited to investigate before investing. And here’s an 
interesting and educational way to do it. Westinghouse 
asks but 30 minutes of your valuable time to have you 
experience a special—and_ personal—demonstration 
of operatorless elevators. We call it the “30-Minute 
Pre-Investment Eye-Opener” because it takes you 


“backstage” and shows what’s behind Westinghouse 
4-star elevator performance. 

Make arrangements to see the “30-Minute Pre- 
Investment Eye-Opener” by calling the Westinghouse 
Elevator Division Sales Office in your city—or by 
writing to: R. H. Wagner, General Manager, West- 
inghouse Elevator Division, 150 Pacific Avenue, 
Jersey City 4, New Jersey. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELEVATORS AND ELECTRIC STAIRWAYS 


you CAN BE SURE...1F IT's Westinghouse 


Watch Westinghouse Lucille Ball-Desi Arnaz Shows CBS-TV Mondays 


SAFETY UNLIMITED .. . You'll see why safety performance is exceptional in a Westinghouse 
Operatorless System. In addition to the many other safety features, should elevator speed become exces- 
sive, powerful steel jaws grip the guide rails and bring the car to a quick, smooth, comfortable stop. 
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MEET THE GOVERNOR. ... Here's the “boss” of the 
“safety” shown at the lower left. It’s constantly alert to car 
speed and its normal function is to stop the car at the next 
floor landing in the event of overspeed. However, should over- 
speed be excessive, its trigger-like reflexes will activate the 
“safety” immediately and automatically. 


HAPPY LANDINGS ... Courtesy of Rototrol® —A 
Westinghouse-exclusive speed regulating system. Encased in 
this compact unit are electronic thinking devices which control 
elevator speed patterns through the entire cycle from start to 
stop. Rototrol is the heart of the Westinghouse landing system. 
It controls a four-ton elevator with incredible ease, landing it 
lightly as a feather. 
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SHUNTLESS RELAYS ... Relays are vital parts of 
elevator control systems. Relays with small shunts (wires) con- 
nected to moving contacts break down because of repeated 
flexing. Result: erratic operation, elevator shutdowns, annoy- 
ance to passengers and building management. You'll see how 
Westinghouse solved this problem by eliminating all shunts 
from these relays. 


MINIATURE 
ELEVATOR 


.. . See the electron- 
ically-driven selector 
which is a miniature 
“elevator” that moves 
in synchronism with 
each elevator car. 
Mounted on it are 
contacts used for 
many purposes, the 
most important of 
which its to “tell” the 
control when the car 
reaches the point at 
which slowdown 
should begin fora 
registered call. It then 
follows through, elec- 
trically, to do its part 
in achieving a com- 
fortable, accurate stop. 
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‘Because the cost of elevators is a major capi- 
tal investment in constructing a building, it 
certainly made sense to me to take a personal 
interest in the selection of the elevator system. 
I saw the Westinghouse *30-Minute Pre- 
Investment Eye-Opener’ and am glad | did 
because my own opinion of Westinghouse 
products was bolstered by what I saw. Yes, 
we ordered Westinghouse elevators for our 
100 Church Street Building in New York 
City.” 

Erwin S. Wolfson 

Chairman of the Board 

Diesel Construction Co., Inc. 
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REVOLUTION IN HOSPITALS 
continued from page 190 


rooms, to more subtle ramifications, 
such as patient-run wards and a new 
stress on recreation and occupational 
therapy. 

As Albert Deutsch, a medical writer, 
has described it, the interesting fact is 
that the liberated patients have twice 
as much energy and “motivation” as in 
their former imprisoned state, when, 
paradoxically, instead of being danger- 
ous, the vast majority were too pas- 
sive, timid, and withdrawn. In the 
open hospital there is a consequent 
tremendous gain in the possibilities for 
intensive treatments and more time for 
the staff to devote to actual psycho- 
therapy. 

The open hospital by itself will not 
solve this huge problem of the aged 
and mentally ill. Arthur S. Flemming, 
secretary of the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, recently sug- 
gested in the strongest terms the need 
for transferring many thousands of 
elderly persons out of the 277 state and 
county mental hospitals, where they re- 
ceive “disgracefully inadequate care,” 
into nursing homes. There another 
problem arises, for most authorities 
agree that there is no more urgent 
challenge to the health facility planner 
than in the nursing-home field. Many 
are proprietary institutions of the 
poorest character, providing the barest 
kind of custodial care, almost no medi- 
cal care, and practically no relationship 
with the community general hospital. 
Because the average age in nursing 
homes is 80, one can imagine the de- 
pressing conditions that can develop 
in isolated, neglected units. 

The trend is to attach nursing homes 
to the general hospital in the new com- 
munity center. Experience shows that 
the construction of new, independent 
nursing-home facilities meeting Hill- 
Burton standards cost from $7,500 to 
$11,000 a bed, while nursing-home 
units connected to well-designed gen- 
eral hospitals can be built for much 
less. Thus, the patient will have come 
full circle: starting life in the health 
center’s maternity wards, ending it, if 
need be, in the center’s nursing home. 

All in all, the system now emerging 
is the product of inevitable and irrever- 
sible social forces. For all the turmoil 
and cost, the U. S. stands to gain a bet- 
ter system of health facilities likely to 
set the goals for the aspirations of the 
rest of the world. END 
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SOLDER-TYPE FITTINGS 
ALWAYS FIT THE TUBE... 





ALWAYS FIT THE JOB! 





As the originator of the solder-type fitting . . . the Mueller 
Brass Co. has perfected the design and production tech- 
niques so necessary to produce consistently uniform and 
dimensionally accurate wrot copper fittings that fit right 
on every job. 


Made from high quality Streamline copper tube, Streamline 
wrot fittings heat faster, more evenly; make smoother, 
tighter vibration-proof connections. 


Streamline wrot copper fittings are the wise choice for all 
plumbing, heating, refrigeration and air conditioning systems 
because of their dependability, ease of installation and 
long, trouble-free life. 


It pays to use the best . . . Specify Streamline wrot copper 
fittings. 


Write for your new 
S-359 Catalog today. 


MUELLER BRASS CO. port HURON 9, MICHIGAN 
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United Air Lines Service Center at San 
Francisco, Cal. Mahon Metal Curtain Walls 
were employed to lend trimness and to 
retain the clean lines of this unique struc- 
ture which was designed to accommodate 
four mammoth DC-8 Jet Air Liners. Mahon 
Curtain Wall Plates, of the same material 
and pattern, were also employed as ex- 
terior facing on the large hangar doors. 
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Skidmore, Owings & Merrill 




















General Contractor 
Dinwiddie Construction Company 
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MAHON PREFAB WALL PANELS Sales-Engineering Offices in Detroit, New York, Chicago and Los Angeles 


Representatives in all Principal Cities 


of Steel and Aluminum ) A 4 () N 
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DAMAGING 
EVIDENCE 


in the case of Wall vs. Water 


In this case, the wall lost. If Wasco flashing 
had been specified, the damage would never 
have happened. 





Don't gamble with your walls. For the best in 
thru-wall flashing — specify versatile WASCO 
COPPER-FABRIC FLASHING. Exclusive 5-layer 
construction, with a full 3-ounce copper core, 
assures you of the finest waterproofing possible. 





Wasco also offers 13 other types of quality 
flashings for every thru-wall and spandrel need. 
See Sweet's File 8g/Wa, or call your 

Wasco Representative. 


WASCO 


WASCO PRODUCTS, INC.,5 BAY STATE ROAD, CAMBRIDGE 38, MASS. 
IN CANADA: WASCO PRODUCTS (CANADA) LTD., TORONTO 15, ONT, 





HANK WALKER— LIFE 





CRITICISM continued from page 137 


elsewhere in committee rooms. Yet the building 
where these arenas are concentrated, this veritable 
center of the government’s performing arts, was 
treated by Architects Eggers & Higgins as a mere 
“office building” in an illiterate classical shell! 

In a democracy, government must interpret itself 
to the people over and over again, and differently as 
times change. American government has done so. In 
Jefferson’s day the classicism which he imported into 
a young New World was a romantic interpretation: 
ancient Greece and Rome were supposed to have 
been ever so much purer and nobler than the baroque 
monarchies of Europe as an example to follow. 

There were several other very different kinds of 
classicism in American government building after 
that, among them imperialist classic, as in the 
Supreme Court, and penitentiary classic in the new 
wing of the State Department (11)—but independ- 
ently of all of them came the “second revolution” 
which turned America into an industrial society. It 
lived by doing exacting work. The egalitarianism of 
American democracy is less of a marvel now than 
the capacity of free people in voluntary association 
to carry through complicated jobs. This triumph is 
just what a government building such as the new 
Senate Office Building was fitted to celebrate. 

The chance is gone now. But what of the future? 
The reason why government architecture is going 
to pieces faster, the closer it lies to the Hill, is 
that the buildings there are in the hands of a tight 
little club of architects who all wear the old classical 
school tie and are epigoni. They operate under a 
fast-talking little Architect of the Capitol who knows 
how to pack expensive things into buildings, but 
is not a registered architect at all. As long as archi- 
tecture on the Hill continues to be handled with- 
out the competition of new men and ideas it will 
continue to deteriorate, saying nothing, going 
nowhere. 


Ne 


e ’ >. 


4 
™ 


11. State Department’s new wing, too much like a penitentiary, 
shows how Jefferson’s classical romance has faded away by now. 
END 
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Acrylite room divider designed by Cleverly and Holmes, Phoenix, Arizona 


PRIVACY 
WITH 
NATURAL LIGHT 


Acrylite made this master bedroom into a master suite. Acrylite creates beautiful new spaces 
transmits softly diffused light. These decorative panels are solid cast acrylic with embedded 
foliage, fine fabrics and textures. Beautifully practical, too: shatterproof and easy to clean. There 


is nothing else like Acrylite. Ideal for dividers, luminous ceilings and sliding panels of all kinds 
Write for full-color brochure. 











Wasco Products, Inc., 5 Bay State Road, Cambridge 38, Mass. In Canada: Wasco Products (Canada) Ltd., Toronto 15 
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Republic Stainless Steel gives Chicago’s new Morton Salt Building longest 
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To save dollar after dollar, year after year, architects put 
stainless steel to work in Chicago’s new Morton Salt Com- 
pany Office Building. Republic ENDURO® Stainless Steel 
was selected for curtain walls and reversible windows. 


The metal of long life—Stainless is the beautiful solution 
to long-range economy requirements. Lustrous finish com- 
plements other construction materials while providing 
maximum resistance to corrosion, scuffs, scratches, and 
dents. Its hard, smooth surface will not “bleed” or discolor 
with age... requires no painting... washes bright-as-new 
in the rain or with occasional soap and water cleanings. 


STAINLESS STEEL REVERSIBLE WINDOWS, here being installed, and 
Stainless Steel Curtain Wall, used throughout the new Morton Salt 
Company Office Building, were fabricated by Republic's Truscon " 
Division. Architects: Graham, Anderson, Probst & White, Inc., of is = 141 i | 
Chicago, Illinois. Contractor: Sherman Olson, Inc., also of Chicago. — |e 


10%” DIAMETER REPUBLIC STEEL PIPE was used in erecting the new 
Tremco Building in Cleveland, Ohio. Slabs were poured on the 
ground, then hoisted up pipe by means of hydraulic screw jacks. 
Time and money were saved by the elimination of scaffolding and 
elevators. Slabs were raised at the rate of three feet per hour. 
Mail coupon for details on Republic Steel Pipe. 
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| LASTING 


life...Jowest upkeep... lasting beauty! 


The metal of new ideas— Architects are using stainless 
in hundreds of different ways. Stainless is available in a 
number of different finishes, selected for desired effects. 
The material is readily fabricated using standard equip- 
ment found in every sheet metal shop. 


ENDURO is the trade name given to the family of more 
than 30 standard typesof stainless steel produced by Republic 
— the world’s largest original manufacturer of alloy and REPUBLIC HIGH STRENGTH BOLTS provide a vise-like clamping force 
stainless steels. For complete details on Republic Stainless that transfers loads to the structural members themselves. Fatigue life 
Steel for architectural applications, return the coupon. Or, ls improved to the point where & need ao longer be © design ene- 

: ‘ 3 : sideration. Republic High Strength Bolts are far stronger than com- 
check Sweet’s Architectural Catalog File, Section 6c/Re. parable-size rivets. Fewer are needed to support equal loads. For 
details, mail coupon. 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


mp 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 

DEPT. AF-7949 

1441 REPUBLIC BUILDING « CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Please send more information on: 


C) Stainless Steel for architectural applications 
OC Republic High Strength Bolts 


I Wella Wider Reuige — - Pipe ia 
SCL rodeos City oo — 
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eVOMICS 


wellspring of progress 
in vertical transportation 
for multi-floor buildings 


Elevonics...the application of electronic devices 
for the betterment of elevator design and performance. 


It is in this special field of science that Haughton Engi- 
neers are opening new doors to progress in elevator 
technology. For example: Haughton Elevators that think 
for themselves are now operational in buildings coast-to- 
coast. They combine the economy and efficiency of true 
automated (operatorless) control with new swiftness, 
comfort and safety. 


Motivated by an amazing electronic brain that antici- 
pates elevator service needs at every moment in a busy 
building’s life, these elevators are dispatched at proper 
time and in proper sequence to meet traffic needs exactly. 


And, though complex is the job they do, Haughton 
operatorless elevators that think for themselves feature 
simplified design to assure complete reliability and sub- 
stantial savings in operation. 


If you want to upgrade elevator service and cut costs, 
call on us. A background rich in experience, and a future 
dedicated to the quest for new advancements in elevator 
technology, are your assurance we can best meet your 
elevator design, modernization or maintenance needs. 


mmm t-telelal(olamm@lel-le-llelal-1-t-mm —i[-\\2-h lela) 


fp 


haughton 


elevator company 


DIVISION OF TOLEDO SCALE CORPORATION 
Executive Offices and Plant, TOLEDO 9, OHIO 
FACTORY BRANCHES TO SERVE YOU COAST-TO-COAST 
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~ The Southern New England Telephone Co. General Office 
Building in New Haven, Conn., is another distinctive 
curtain wall building, engineered and fabricated 
by Genera! Bronze. 


To create a building that is both outstanding and 
attractive in appearance, the architect, Douglas Orr, 

has used a stainless steel grid with fixed light windows, 
green porcelain enamel spandrel panels and dark green 
mullions. The over-all effect is one of distinctive beauty. 


As the country’s foremost producer of curtain walls, 
windows and architectural metalwork in aluminum, 
bronze and stainless steel, General Bronze is also anxious 
and ready to serve you. Why not call us in on your next 
building job? Our catalogs are filed in Sweet's. 

















Southern New England Telephone Co. 
General Office Bidg., New Haven, Conn. 
Architect: Douglas Orr 

Contractor: Edwin Moss & Son, Inc. 






































GB) GENERAL BRONZE 


Feonnt, 


CORPORATION «+ GARDEN CITY, N.Y. 
SALES OFFICE: |OO PARK AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


PERMATITE DIVISION—Custom-built Windows, Curtain Walls, Architectural Metal Work and Revolving Doors. ALWINTITE DIVISION—Stock-size Aluminum Windows 
‘and Doors. BRACH MFG. CO. DIVISION—Radio, Television and Electronic Equipment. STEEL WELDMENTS, INC. DIVISION—Custom fabrication in Steel and tron. 
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500 tons of cooling power 
from a 400-hp motor 
brings double savings to 
new Greenville Auditorium 


A 500-ton Chrysler Centrifugal Liquid Chiller is the 
heart of the air conditioning system in the new Memorial 
Auditorium in Greenville, S. C. It cost less to install... 
and every second it operates, it’s saving more money. 
Here’s why: 


Chrysler’s exclusive true volute compressor casing de- 
sign reduces horsepower requirements per ton of air 
conditioning. So Greenville saved money on initial costs 
by using a 400-hp motor .. . instead of the 450- to 500-hp 
motor needed by similar units. Operating costs are 
lower, too... because the smaller motor takes less power. 


Whether there are 7,000 people—or 700—inside the audi- 
torium, this versatile system handles the load perfectly. 
With Chrysler’s exclusive adjustable guide vanes, out- 
put of the system can be reduced to 10% of maximum 
capacity, providing the most economical operating con- 
ditions for any size audience. 


No matter how large the air conditioning job, Chrysler 
Liquid Chiller equipment can be custom-engineered to 
your needs. For complete information, contact your 
local Chrysler Applied Machinery and Systems sales 
office. Or write: Airtemp Division, Chrysler Corpora- 
tion, Dept. W-89, Dayton 1, Ohio. In Canada: 
Therm-O-Rite Products, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 


vA, AIRTEMP 


: HRYSLER 


FIRST WITH THE FINEST IN AIR CONDITIONING 
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PORCELAIN 
, PANELS 


Hundreds of design possibilities 
with unusual color arrangement 


Sculpturama panels are the result of extensive research 
and development by Davidson. They offer you a great 

new opportunity in building design. Whether they are used 
as individual units or in combination with Davidson’s 
regular line of architectural porcelain facing panels, new 
design freedom is now possible as a result 

of Davidson’s Sculpturama panels. 


Get in touch with us direct or call in a Davidson 
Distributor. Be sure to ask for a sample kit and colorful 
brochure. You have got to see Sculpturama to 
appreciate its architectural values. 


DAVIDSON ENAMEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
Subsidiary of Fenestra, Inc. * 1105 East Kibby Street, Lima, Ohio 


Member THE WORLD S LARGEST 
Porcelain Enamel Institute EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURER 
Producers’ Council, inc OF ARCHITECTURAL PORCELAIN 





EZRA STOLLER 
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Saarinen ... Yamasaki... Sullivan... Wright 


LENIN’S POLICIES 
Forum: 

It is amazing that Forum editors either 
don’t read or don’t heed history. 

Lenin said once: “We will force the U. S. 
to spend itself into destruction.” Subse- 
quent Russian governments have continued 
to follow the same Lenin policies. 

Your effort in pushing the federal bill 
for urban renewal is one of the biggest 
steps in cooperation with the Russian gov- 
ernment which you could promote. 

J. C. SHACKELFORD 

Potter-Shackelford Construction Co. 

Greenville, 8S. C. 
@ A prudent manufacturer undertakes cost- 
ly renewal of his plant when it becomes 
obsolete—or he goes broke. U.S. cities are 
becoming obsolete and going broke—with 
serious social consequences to the people 
who live in metropolitan areas and serious 
economic consequences to the corporations 
that do business in these areas. This affects 
adversely most of the population and al- 
most every American business enterprise. 

Forum believes that it is high time the 
U.S. invested big money in the improve- 
ment of its urban plant. Otherwise its 
citizens and its businessmen may have little 
to boast to the world about, and its defense 
program may have little to defend.—ep. 


SAARINEN’S SPACE 


Forum: 

In your June issue you ask “How does 
the human eye see ‘empty’ space?” Perhaps 
you could also question “How does ‘empty’ 
space feel?” 

With almost 30 years in space as an 
architectural engineer, it was just three 
years ago that I experienced, for the first 
time, the sensation of what one might refer 
to as the “solidity of space.” This experi- 
ence took place at Saarinen’s chapel at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
(left). The sensation came to me as I sat 
in the chapel in one of the straight, high- 
back pews and gazed up through the man- 
hole in the roof over the pulpit. Perhaps it 
was the waving circular brick walls or the 
excessive static pressure of the air condi- 
tioning; but, nevertheless, I experienced 
the sensation. I felt that the space in the 
building was solid. 

Space can be made solid by the proper 
treatment of the forms used. The Gothies 
tried to reach the “solid” effect, but I be- 
lieve they played too much with form and 
created “fluidity of space” where the point- 


ed arch and the formed columns activated 
and moved the empty space vertically. 

I prefer the “solidity of space.” The 
search for the sensation is a difficult one; 
but when the reaction is obtained it is very 
effective. 

“Empty” space is the greatest medium 
that the architect has for sculpture. 


ABRAHAM WOOLF, consulting engineer 
Abraham Woolf & Associates, Inc. 
Boston 


YAMASAKI’S TALK 
Forum: 

Congratulations on capturing Yamasaki 
so skillfully in your July “conversation.” 
His great warmth and enthusiasm, his quick 
changes of pace, and his complete dedica- 
tion to the high cause of architecture is 
shown in every phrase. What he says of 
his own buildings is always completely 
candid, although sometimes it is what he 
sees, rather than what the world sees. 

HARRIS ARMSTRONG, architect 
Kirkwood, Mo, 
Forum: 

I liked your “conversation” with Yama- 
saki. This is the kind of shop talk that 
architects read with appreciation. 

MORRIS KETCHUM JR., architect 
Ketchum & Sharp 
New York City 
Forum: 
both interesting and valuable. I 
would be interested in reading more of 
these “conversation” articles. 
ALEXANDER GIRARD, architect 
Santa Fe, N. M. 
Forum: 

The conversation with Yamasaki gives 
a valuable insight into one architect’s 
personal philosophy. I admire the man’s 
rich creative skill and his feeling for 
design. In this age of conformity it is 
particularly important to show the work 
of individuals who have developed a 
style of architecture of their own. 

I hope you will publish conversations 
with others who stand out against the over- 
whelming uniformity in design that has 
robbed American architecture of a fresh 
interest. You may not find many, but the 
personal messages of the five or six that 
come to mind would at least reveal some 
healthy differences of opinion that must 
be brought out to stimulate ideas of some 
depth rather than more imitations of 
treatments of surface. 


WALTER F. BOGNER, professor of architecture 
Graduate School of Design, Harvard University 
Cambridge, Mass. 


continued on page 208 
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Forum 


cont'd 


BOYD’S SULLIVAN 
Forum: 

I was interested in your article “Has suc- 
cess spoiled modern architecture?” in the 
July Forum. I dispute Author Robin 
Boyd’s idea of Sullivan as interested in 
“realities” more than ornament. A ijook at 
Sullivan’s ornament shows that he was very 
interested in it. His Wainwright, Pruden- 
tial [below], and Bayard Buildings, and 
his late banks, show a very arbitrary, that 
is, ornamental, treatment of the basic steel 
and masonry. I also dispute the suggestion 
that “a perfectly functional thing may 
automatically be beautiful.” Nothing ever 
fulfills its funetion; if it did, it would be 
devoid of moving parts (which wear out), 
dimensions (which take up space), weight, 
sound, and all characteristics which con- 
tribute either to initial cost or overhead. It 
is the relatively imperfect, articulated things 
that are complex enough to be intriguing 
and in close enough harmony with appar- 
ent natural laws to be beautiful. For only 
in that 
drama. 


relationship is there meaningful 


WALTER C. KIDNEY 
Radnor, Pa. 


Forum: 
Underlaying the entire article is Boyd's 
point of view that the true noneclectic mod- 
ern architecture is “the glass box 
unit of functionalism.” 
But the 
fined it is 


basic 
box - however re- 
And the 
rectilinear beam is actually a nonorganic, 
nonfunetional, even nonnatural 


is heavy 
made to appear. 
means of 
suspension in purely architectural terms. 
Shell structure, on the other hand, looks 
like a historical and long overdue return to 
fundamental thinking; not, as Boyd sug- 
gests, a search for birds and fish and sails 
by confused esthetes. 

Who today can believe 
the 


did in the Bauhaus period- 


that physical 
thing it 
or any other 


strueture just means one 


one thing? 


W. BARKLIE HENRY 
Arlington, Va. 
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WRIGHT REPRINTS 
Ferum: 

Your June issue is a beautiful tribute 
to Frank Lloyd Wright. I wish he were 
alive to these encomia. For me 
personally, my experience with him shall 
remain one of the truly great moments of 
my life. I found him remarkably easy to 
work with, responsive to my requests, and 
even eager to please me in the making of 
We 
had hoped to have him deliver the main 
talk at the 
grieved that we cannot have him. 

MORTIMER J. COHEN, rabbi 
Beth Sholom Synagogue 
Philadelphia 
@ Reprints of the 32-page Frank Lloyd 
Wright the 
Forum are available at 50 cents each, pre- 
- ED. 


receive 


the Beth Sholom Synagogue (above). 


dedication; we are deeply 


portfolio published in June 


paid. 


SPECULATORS’ RETURN 
Forum: 

Your article “Is real estate an inflation 
hedge?” performed a timely if not over- 
due publie service. 

Until a few years age, the observer of 
the current economic scene could say with 
conviction that the speculative tendencies 
so notable during the late twenties were 
absent or altogether minor by comparison. 
This is The stock 
market has for some time shown evidence 
of speculative fever, and so has the market 
for lots, and other 
In fact, some of the 
seems to have shifted from 
stocks to real estate. 


no longer the ease. 


acreage, subdivision 
types of real estate. 


smart money’ 
Practices in subdivi- 


sion activity and sales 


financing 


installment 
more and 


and 


methods have more 


become reminiscent of those employed in 


the 


spread in resort areas. 


twenties. They are especially wide- 
A growing num- 
ber of people are buying real estate not 


for immediate or near-future use but for 


GUERRERO 


. G. 


capital gains. Expectations feed on expec- 
tations to the point where the prices paid 
for assets often bear no reasonable rela- 
tionship to possible returns on investment. 
While credit is surely involved in the 
$10-down, $10-a-month 
little is known 
credit in 
dividers’ activities. 


selling schemes, 
the 


financing 


and 


sub- 


very about use 


sources of the 


The growth of the real-estate syndicate 


also bears watching. The syndicate can 
be a perfectly legitimate and desirable 
device for pooling relatively small sums of 
capital for equity investment in _ real 
But it can also be misused by 
unscrupulous promoters. 


LEO GREBLER, real estate research program 
Bureau of Business and Economic Research 
University of California, Los Angeles 


estate. 


Forum: 

A comment on your June story “Is real 
estate an inflation hedge?”: A property if 
occupied on a long-term lease by a tenant 
of the highest credit rating may well have 
a stabilized real estate value, but inflation- 
ary tendencies will not be offset unless rent 
inereases parallel the loss of the value of 
money. If, however, individuals in very 
high income-tax brackets can acquire well- 
located land. thev can afford to wait for the 
long pull with verv little outlay, as tax 
deductibility of the carrying charges will 
in a large measure offset any additional in- 
vestment. The nub of the problem, how- 
ever, is what will be well-loeated land for 
the long pull? This is no situation for the 
real estate “dabbler.” 


HERMAN G. MASER, vice president 
Bankers Trust Co. 
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NEW CHASE MANHATTAN BANK BUILDING — ARCHITECTS: SKIOMORE 


LIGHTOLIER 
CREATE 
A LANDMARK IN LIGHT 


ZA 
ia 


An architectural ideal has been attained — lighting fixtures that are all but invisible except for the 
light. * Key to the achievement? Strong, slim, precision-made extrusions that Olin Aluminum 
makes for Lightolier — leading manufacturer of commercial lighting systems. * Designed especially 
for the Chase Manhattan Bank Building, this type of fixture is now available to solve lighting prob- 
lems in other new buildings. * And Olin Aluminum will continue to help design — and to provide — 
more and more problem-solving extrusions for building products manufacturers from coast to coast. 
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MA OLIN MATHIESON + METALS DIVISION + 400 PARK AVENUE + NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 





HOW TO BE 


modern 


vast FOE () 


Art Metal has had decades of experience in working with leading 
architects, designers and decorators...an association that has had a strong 
influence on our office furniture designs! 


We know that your clients expect more from you than mere offices 
that are architecturally and decoratively right ...they must embody practical 
work efficiency as well as sound design. 


The Nu-Trend arrangement below is one of a wide range of 

Art Metal suites that combine all of the elements of modern design with those 
of modern efficiency. If you are not now using the experience of our 
Planning and Design division, write us today for full information on how 
Art Metal can help you in carrying out your ideas. 


The nation's leading 


, ' designer and ©A.M.C.CO.1959 
: 4 a | @ a manufacturer of 3 : 
‘ ; . ; Ps 
Z metal office equipment S Pe. 


41 E. 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 











